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Alexandra Ware 


Artistic—Sanitary—Durable 


@ Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware 1s designed to please the eye of the man or woman in whom the 
artistic sense has “reached its growth,” but Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware is designed as well to 
elevate and educate the tastes of those who, while ambitious, have not reached the highest standard of 
discernment and appreciation of artistic effect. Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware installed in the home 
has a refining influence. It is an inspiration to the “ gentle folk” ideal—in old and young. 


@ Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware emphasizes the artistic, but exemplifies with a double emphasis that 4 
which is more vital to the furnishings of a bathroom, and that is the absolute sanitariness of it—every turn 
in the process of its manufacture has this as the object. 


@ Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware is a high grade cast iron porcelain enamelled product made by a 
patented process—cast in two parts, allowing an air chamber between the outer and inner shells, which 
permits of perfect ventilation. It is enamelled inside and outside by an enamelling process so perfect and 
so scientifically prepared that it gives a glossy smoothness of purest white, and is more perfect than marble 
Moisture will not soften or corrode it—so perfect is the surface that grease cannot grip it, nor will foreign 
matters or germs cling to it. Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware combines the artistic and the impregnable 
elements of durability in a perfectly sanitary product, and is the only bathroom furnishings you should 
consider installing, because it is the best produced anywhere in the world. 


@ Write for Booklet, “ARTISTIC SANITATION IN THE HOME.” 





The Standard $deal Company 
Port Hope, el Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 


119 King St., E. 42— 44 Beaver Hall Hill 76-82 Lombard St: 
Tune Sto Montreal Winnipeg 
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Back to Nature’s Food 





























With the Summer days : 
for a simpler, more rational d | n you get back to Maire you 
will want to get back to Nature’s food. A dainty, delicious delight for the 
Summer days is 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


and Blackberries 


or other berries served with milk or cream. It means health, strength and 
Summer joy. Shredded Wheat is a simple, natural elemental food—contain- 
ing no yeast, baking powder, or chemicals of any kind—just pure wheat 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking into crisp golden 
brown Biscuits. 





Nothing so wholesome and nourishing and nothing so easy to prepare. Because of 
its/Biscuit form and its porous shreds Shredded Wheat is the only breakfast cereal 
that combines naturally with berries and other fresh fruits. 

Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness and then cover with black- 
berries or other berries. Serve with milk or cream and sweeten to suit the taste. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer, a crisp, tasty toast eaten with butter, soft cheese or 
marmalades. A delicious snack for the camp or the bungalow—for picnics or excursions on 
land or sea, 


The Canadian Wheat Company, Limited Niagara Falls, Ont. | 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street East 
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Big Building Devices: Mechanical wonders and engineering feats combine in the 
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Doing the Fall Fairs: An exposure of the schemes which have been worked by 
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in all its flavor to be had only in the Jams, Jellies and 
Syrups bearing this trademark. 








Our perfected process by which these allow of the reten- 
tion of that tang which gives satisfaction to the palate 
and delight to the housewife wanting the best for her 
table. The ripe fruit used in our preserves is grown un- 
der the very best supervision, and is picked just at the 
right time for ripeness and quality. No preservatives 
are used. We are thus able to place before you on the 
winter dinner table fruit, with that delicious fresh taste, 
just as it is picked from the tree in summer. 


Remember E.D.S. Brand Goods 
Have been pronounced Pure by the Government Analyst. 
Contain no coloring matter or excess moisture. Are made 
only from choicest Canadian Fruits. Are absolutely true 
to the label. 


E. D. Smith Winona, Ont. 


AGENTS: 
N. A. Hill, 25 Front St. E-, Toronto; W. H. Dunn, Montreal; Mason & 
Hickey, Winnipeg; R. B. Colwell, Halifax, N.S.; J. Gibbs, Hamilton. 
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The custom which we have follow- 
ed in the past in the announcement 
of advance articles which are sched- 
uled to appear in subsequent issues 
has its disadvantages, much as it has 
been of service to readers of the mag- 
azine. While we are ever desirous of 
keeping our subscribers in touch in 
order that they may be familiar with 
our plans for the treatment of out- 
standing features, we cannot promise 
to impart as much information in 
this connection in the future as in 
the past. The most serious objection 
to the system which we have followed 
is that rival publications, particular- 
ly those issuing weekly, seeing our 
announcements for the ensuing 
month, have endeavored to profit ma- 
terially by them in a hasty handling 
of some of our subjects. No harm has 
been done so far as MacLean’s Maga- 
zine is concerned but the problem has 
arisen as to how best to protect our- 
selves in this regard in the future. It 
may be that we shall be forced to dis- 
continue our forecasts. 


Topics For August 

Two topics, however, have been 
previously announced for August, so 
there can be no objection to referring 
to them. The second installment of 
Mr. J. V. McAree’s article on “The 
Jews in Canada,” which will appear, 
will deal mainly with the Jews in 
business life, showing how, from a 
small beginning, they work up to 
commanding positions in the com- 
mercial life of the nation. Not alone 
are their activities confined to the 
mercantile business realms; many of 
them have succeeded in other fields, 
including the professions. Mention 
has also been made previously of an- 


other of Mr. W. L. Amy’s illustrated 
travel articles. This one will depict 
“The Labrador Fishermen,’ telling 
of their quaint character and inter- 
esting life. Among the other fea- 
tures on our list are articles of a 
Canadian nature on “The Wood’s 
Indian,” “Building a Transcontin- 
ental Railway,” and ‘The Canadian 
Archives,” all of which will be nicely 
illustrated. Another racy character 
sketch will find a place in August, as 
also Dr. Marden’s splendid inspira- 
tional talks, to say nothing of the 
popular offerings in fiction which are 
carried each month. 


Is Making Records 


It may be a matter of interest to 
readers to know that MacLean’s Mag- 
azine is making new records for itself 
these days, not merely in securing 
new subscribers, but in holding old 
ones. There could be no better test 
as to how a magazine stands in pub- 
lic favor than the manner in which it 
is received alike by old and new read- 
ers. Not only is MacLean’s gaining 
heavily every week but is holding 
the ground it has already captured. 
This makes it progress doubiy satis- 
factory. With the impetus which has 
been gained there can be no doubt 
but that the present year will be a 
banner one in the history of the 
magazine. 


From Our Readers 


Numerous letters have been _ re- 
ceived recently from readers, who are 
evincing a great interest in the pro- 
gress of the magazine. Valuable sug- 
gestions are being given us. We, in 
turn, hope to profit by them in the 
improvement of our publication. 

















E Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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a “93” HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 
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See 2 ane a 
_ Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health | 
: Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 

Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Rexall Stores 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 








UNITED DRUG CQO... BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILL, TORONTO, CANADA 
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The people of Canada will be in- 
terested in the views which were 
expressed regarding magazine adver- 
tising at the great advertising con- 
vention held lately at Dallas, Texas. 
where a _ thousand representatives 
from ad. clubs throughout America 
gathered to discuss advertising prob- 
lems and possibilities. One of the de- 
partmental sessions was devoted ex- 
¢lusively to magazines. The leading 
advertising men of the United States 
and Canada were present.  Particu- 
larly gratifving to the magazine men 
was the consensus of opinion ex- 
pressed as to the splendid medium 
offered by magazines for profitable 
advertising, by which is meant ad- 
vertising which benefits both the ad- 
vertiser and the reader. 


Standard Is High 


Undoubtedly the outstanding fea- 
ture in present-day magazine adver- 
tising is its high standard. There is 
honesty as well as quality in it. Not 
only do magazines insist that the 
goods advertised be reliable, but that 
the firms selling them shall be repu- 
table. While few magazines actually 
guarantee the articles advertised in 
their columns, most of them are so 
careful in the selection of their ad- 
vertisements that their readers are as- 
sured of a square deal in the event of 
making a purchase. Thus it is that 
magazine advertising has been stan- 
dardized that it admits to its 
columns only the best that is offering 
—the cream of modern advertising. 


What is the Result? 


In order to appreciate the results 
of this standard of excellence the 
public may have to be educated. 


SO 


Nevertheless, these are already an- 
parent and it will not be long before 
people share the benefits to a greater 
extent. The advertisers, on the one 
hand, knowing that they are classed 
with the pick of their competitors, 
will exert every effort to put into their 
advertising only the best products at 
the best prices. And on the other 
hand, the public, placing reliance in 
the magazines, will respond freely, 
and the service will be mutually bene- 
ficial. The outcome of it all is that 
the magazines give promise of a great 
future so far as advertising possibili- 
ties are concerned. 


Advertising is Important 


Advertising in most of the big 
magazines has grown in extent and 
importance appreciably in the past 
few years. The advertising sections 
of the best magazines now constitute 
a feature which people want, because 
of the select quality. It is sometimes 
charged that the magazines carry too 
much advertising, but as in all things 
else, there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the maga- 
zines which carry the most advertis- 
ing are the most successful, and can 
afford to pay for the best articles, 
stories and art work for their pages. 


The Canadian Field 


So far as the Canadian field is con- 
cerned, MacLean’s Magazine is now 
carrying a splendid line of advertis- 
ing, representative of the best firms. 
The circulation and class of readers 
of the magazine are such as to give 
excellent returns to advertisers, who, 
in turn, are providing a noteworthy 
service to patrons. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








The ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
magazine, with a national circulation. Advertisements in the Classified Departments of 
MacLean’s Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver, 
besides by thousands in United States and England. This great market of buyers can be 
reached at the small cost of four cents per word. Forms close 1st of preceding month. 








NOVELTIES. 





A VERY PLEASING NOVELTY—WE CAN REPRO- 
duce your photograph in stamp form and size, gum- 
med and perforated, ready to use on letters, etc. 
These real little novelty photo stamps find great 
favor with those who use it. Send us your photo- 
graph, with the money for the order, and we will 
deliver the stamps and return your original photo- 
graph postpaid, in uninjured condition, the same 
day. Send us four orders from your friends and 
we will make twenty stamps from your own photo 
free. 20 stamps 50c, 40 stamps 75c, 100 stamps $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Patina Company, 
146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





BOOKS, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


MASSAGE—FACIAL AND BODY—MRS. MATTIE 
gives treatment. 15 Bloor St. East, near Yonge, 
Toronto. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





COPELAND-CHAYTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 





HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
make and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 


YOU DON’T BUY A NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
—it pays for itself. Saves money. Prevents mis- 
takes. We can prove it. National Cash Register 
Co., 285 Yonge St., Toronto. 














ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 

AUTOMOBILE COURSE—COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
course by mail, teaching the construction, care and 
operation of the automobile, working models of 
engine, carburetter, etc., supplied. Write for par- 
ticulars. Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, 
Dept. B., Toronto, Canada. 











SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 


POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 











PRINTING. 








WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ooo SONGS. : ieee 
SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 
music. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 





LEGAL. 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS, 
Annapolis Royal. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE Ok 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 


MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & McMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, ‘‘Macron,” 
Regina. A B C Code. 

















Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 


CHEAPEST PRINTER ON EARTH—BOOKLETS. 
Catalogues, Price Lists, Handbills, and any other 
fine printing at fiercely competitive prices. Russell 
Smart Advertising Agency, 40T, Chancery Lane, 
London, England. 

PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 
———S_ =————————_—==aan>EiE SEE. 

SITUATIONS VACANT. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
catalogue, which will show you the enormous profits 
you can make and the independent and remunera- 
tive business you could build up by taking advant- 
age of the proposition we can make you. The 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, 740 Door St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

—————_—XX—X—XX“_—_—<—XK—é£_=_*_*_¥_¥_§_—_£_£_£_£=__ 


CAMERAS. 


KODAKS—C,. P. GOERZ, LENSES, ETC. HUTTIG 
& Son, Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send 
for catalogues and No. 21 bargain list. Sole Cana- 
dian representative, R. F. SMITH, Montreal Photo 
Supply, Montreal. 











REAL ESTATE. 


BEAUTIFUL CANADIAN OKANAGAN FRUIT 
lands. The Coldstream Estate Co., Ltd., of Vernon, 
B.C., the pioneer fruit growing concern of British 
Columbia, want settlers for a portion, two thou- 
sand acres of their property, the well-known Lord 
Aberdeen Ranch. Land for sale in blocks of from 
one acre up. There are the following advantages: 
Domestic and irrigation water systems, telephones, 
churches and schools, good transportation facilities, 
unlimited markets and congenial environments; no 
pioneering or experimenting necessary. Write for 
illustrated booklet free. emberton & Son, 3826 
Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Horrockses’ 


FLANNELETTES AND 
“IDEAL” FABRICS 


Made by the Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated Longcloths and Sheetings 


Have been awarded the certificate 
of the 


INCORPORATED INSTITUTE 
OF HYGIENE 


They were described by the CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE appointed by the BRITISH GOVERN- 


MENT as having “Resisted flame very well,” and by 
THE LANCET (England) as “Safe.” 





They are made with the closely-woven foundation, 
and short, close nap, which 7HZ LANCET deems so 
“Very desirable.” 





As a guarantee of quality the name 


“ HORROCKSES” is printed on the 
selvedges of the FLANNELETTES, and 
“HORROCKSES’ IDEAL” on the 
selvedges of the “IDEAL” FABRICS. 


FROM LEADING DRAPERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


HORROCKSES 


MANCHESTER and LONDON, Eng. MeL.M. 




















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 


IQI2 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools—Colleges—Correspondence Schoois—Telegraph and Railroad Schools—Trade 
olleges and Co-educational Institut ons 


GIRL’S SCHOOLS. 


Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Balmy Beach College, 59 Beech Ave., Toronto. 
Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont. 

Bishop Strachan School, 31 College St, Toronto. 
Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 
Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Rideau St., Ottawa. | 


Edgehill School for Girls, Windsor, N. 5S. 


Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto. || 


Loretto Abbey, 403 Wellington West, Toronto. 

Mont Notre Dame, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Moulton College. 34 Bloor East, Toronto. 

Miss Veal’s School, 651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 

Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 

St. Agnes’ School, Belleville, Ont. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Que. 

St. Margaret’s College, 144 Bloor St. Hast, Toronto 

Westminster College 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa. 

Ursuline College, Chatham, Ont. 

Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto. 





BOYS ’SCHOOLS 





Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Bishops College School, Lennoxville, Que. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Lakeficld Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont. 

Lower Canada College, C. S. Fosbery, Headmas- 
ter, Montreal. 

Loyola College, 68 Drummond St., Montreal. 

Mount St. Louis Institute, 144 Sherbrooke Street, 
East, Montreal. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N. B. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, P. Q. 

St. Alban’s School, Brockville, Ont. 

St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 

St. Andrew’s College, North Rosedale, Toronto. 

St. Clement’s College, Eglinton, Ontario. 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. — College, 50 St. Joseph St., Toronto, 

nt. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont. 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ont. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


Canadian Correspondence College, Temple Build- 
ing, Toronto. 

Detroit School of Lettering, Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 

Dominion Business College, College Street and 
Brunswick Avenue, Toronto. 

W. L. Evans’ School of Cartooning, 402 Kingsmore 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

—- Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
>a. 

London School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 
Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L’Academie DeBrisay, Ottawa, Ont. 

Roumageon Schvol of Physical Culture, 
Lawrence Main, Montreal, P.Q. 

Shaw Correspondence School, 393 Yonge St., Tor- 
onto. 

Tutorial and Correspondence College, 522 Pender 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


460 St. 





CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


Brantford College of Music, Brantford, Ont. 


Eastern Townships College of Music, Stanstead, 
Que. 

Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 100 Gloucester 
St.. Toronto. 

London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dundas St., 
London. 


Peterboro Conservat. of Music, Peterboro, Ont. 

Toronto College of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St., 
Toronto. 

Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St., Tor- 
onto. 





Bi 





Reval Visterts College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal, 
.Q. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Alma Seteee Commercial Dept., St. Thomas, 
Jnt. 

British America Business College, Toronto. 

Boyd’s Syllabiec Shorthand, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Bugbee Business College, Stanstead, Que. 

Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Dominion Business College, College Street and 
Brunswick Avenue, Toronto. 

sami Business College, 570 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto. 

Miss Graham’s Business College, 109 Metcalfe 
Street, Montreal. 

Practical Business School, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Toby’s Business College, Waco, Texas. 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb. 
Toronto Auto Inst., 189 Church St., Toronto. 





SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 





Central Schooi of Telegraphy, Yonge and Gerrard 
Streets, Toronto. 


—* School of Telegraph, 91 Queen E., Tor- 
onto. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


ee 


Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont. 

Art Association, Montreal 

L’Academie De Brisay, Bank St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expres- 
sion, North Street, Toronto. 

School of Mental Control, Woodstock, Ont. 
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sbishop Strachan School 


FORTY SEVENTH 
YEAR 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 

Full Matriculation Course. 

Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal: Miss WALSH. 
Vice-Principal: Mise NATION. 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 


Also 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 


A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 























- 





Che Margaret Eaton School 
Of Literature and Expression 


NORTH STREET TORONTO 
MRS. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 


English, French, German, Modern History, 
Physical Culture, Voice Culture, Public Speaking, Oratory, 
Interpretation and Dramatic Art. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS OCTOBER ist. Write for Calendar. 























London Conservatory of Music and 


School of Elocution, Limited, London, Ont. 
(In Affiliation with the Western University) 


Handsome new premises, Large Recital Hall, Refer- 
ence Room and Library for pupils ; large, bright, airy 
studios. Efficient staff of teachers. Modern methods. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CURRICULUM 
LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. LINFORTH WILLGOOSE, 
Registrar. Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 

















Ontario 
Ladies’ 
College 


and Ontario 
Conservatory of 





100 ACRES OF GROUND, CAMPUS, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING POOL, Ete. 


Seven Resident University Graduates give instruction in the Literary 
Department, and other departments are equally in advance of the ordinary 


° Ladies Colleges in staff and equipment. Proximity to Toronto gives city 
Music and Art advantages without distractions incident to city residence. Offers the 

- Highest Educational Facilities and an exceptionally pleasant home life 
Whitby under healthful and inspiring surroundings. 





Ont., Canada Send for Calendar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
Special Calendar for School of Expression 


f 
. 


Year Book, 176@ pages, 
mailed on application 
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“Character Building is our First Aim” 


There is no more ideal situation in the Dominion for an Educational Institution than in Canada’s 
Capital City, and there is no older or better equipped Ladies’ School in Ottawa than the 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Affiliated with Ottawa University) 
Whilst offering a most thorough course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, the 
home life is sedulously supervised by the sisters, and the health of the 
pupils carefully safeguarded. 
FOR PROSPECTUS AND COURSE OF STUDIES, ADDRESS 


Lady Superior, - Convent of Sacred Heart - Rideau Street, Ottawa 













































Glen Mawr 


SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Principal MISS J.J. STUART (Successor to 
Miss Veals) 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, 
England. 
Large well-ventilated house, pleasantly sit- 
uated. Highly qualified staff of Canadian 
and European teachers. The curriculum 
in both Lower and Upper Schools shows 
close touch with modern thought and edu- 
cation. Preparation if desired for mat- 
riculation exam.nations. Special attention 
given to individual needs. Out door games. 
Rink. 

School re-opens Thursday September 12th. 


New Prospectus from MISS STUART 































Branksome Hall ‘toxsvis: 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal, Principal, 


MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 


P. ral n for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well equipped Art De ent. Thoroughly 
ficient daft Large Play-grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, - Healthful locality. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. AUTUMN TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 12th 
Fer prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 
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Westminster College 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Opposite Queen’s Park Bloor Street West 


Every Educational facility provided. Pupils pre- 
pared for Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, and 
Physical Education. The School, by an unfailing 
emphasis upon the moral as well as the intellectual, 
aims at the development of a true womanhood. 





School opens Sept. 10, 1912. Calendar mailed on request. 


JOHN A PATERSON, K.C. MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
President. Principal. 


OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 





























THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 








Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. — TORONTO 
Complete musical training for professionals and A Residential and Day School for Girls 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved PRESIDENT—Mrs. George Dickson 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, PRINCIPAL -Miss J. E. MacDonell, B.A. 

Mark Hambourg and others. Preparations for Universities, Music, Art, Elocution, Househol4 
100 GLOUCESTER STREET, : : TORONTO Science and Physical Education, Large Lawns, Rink an@ 





Swimming bath. Write for Calendar. 

















WESTBOURNE| 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | | 


278 Bloor St. W., Torento, Ont. Loyola College 


Affiliated with the | MONTREAL, QUE. 


Toronto Conservatory 

of Music, Dr. Edward 

Fisher,= Musical Direc- , 

tor. | Under the Jesuit Fathers 

F.McG. Knowles, R.O.A., Art 
Director. 


For announcement and infor- 
mation address the principal. 


Miss M. Curlette, B.A, Classical Course 
Se ——___————— | (Conducted in English) 


Brantford Conservatory of Music 


Brantford,[Ont. 


Teaching College 
of the Western 
University. 


A thorough course Terms $260.00 a Year 


in all musical sub- 
jects. A _ limited 
number of resi- 
dential students. 


Handsome Recital FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Hall and Pipe Or- 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR = £22, Experienced THE PRESIDENT, 68 Drummond Street 


President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A. 


Musical Directorate—W. Norman Andrews, Dip. 
Ti. Wendnatole C. Thomas, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O. 

































Preparatory Deparartment 
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Toronto College of Music 
Limited 
12-14 Pembroke Street 
F. H. Torrington, Mus. Doc. (Tor.) 


Musical Director 


COLLEGE RE-OPENS 
SEPTEMPER 2, 1912 


Thorough Musical Education, Diploma, Certificates, 
Local Examinations. 











Send for new Calendar and Syllabus. 














St. Agnes’ School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 


Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities. Conservatory of 
Music Examinations held at the School. Beautiful and ex- 
tensive grounds: large and handsome building, thoroughly 
equipped with every modern convenience and improve- 
ment including gymnasium and swimming tank. 

For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 


MISS F. E. CARROLL, _ 
Lady Principal. 
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FRENCH GERMAN || A —~  QUR NEW. 
ci figyg ste moans Mtl tae G7 *.cresr rst, good oes 


Language Phone Method particulars. Usesparetime 


and acquire a good hand. 
Combined with the Write E. WARNER, Instructor, S, C. School, 


Rosenthal Method of 391 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Practical Linguistry = 














This is the natural way to learn a for- 


eign language. You hear the living BALMY BEACH COLLEGE 


voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 


speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at a AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
time. It is a pleasant, fascinating study: no tedious rules or mem- Affili d with th 

orizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. Affiliated with the ~ 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, Columbian Conservatory of Music 

and in a surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a MR. PETER KENEDY, Musical Director 
new language. Send for interesting booklet and particulars. MRS. COURTICE, Lady Principal 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE MEIHOD 


819 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Beach Avenue TORONTO. ONT. 


oo eaten a amen enact ee 


MOULTON COLLEGE 


34 Bloor Street East, Toronto 


























A high grade residential school for girls and young 
women. Matriculation, English, Music, and Art , 
Courses. Careful training under competent teachers. 


Miss Charlotte Thrall, A.S. Vogt, Mus. Doc. = 


Vice-Principal Musical Director 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Bishop Bethune College 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop af Toronto 
Prenaration for the University and for the examinations of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

YOUNG CHILDREN ALSO RECEIVED 
Fine Location. Outdoor games and physical training. 
The ‘usical Department (Piano, Theory and ar- 

mony) will be under the direction of a Master, end of a 
Sister. who for twelve years taught in the ®chool with 
nerked success. Voice culture will be in the charge ofa 
qualified Mistress. 


For terms and particulars, apply to 
the SISTER IN CHARGE, or to 


The Sisters of St. John the Divine 
MAJOR STREET. TORONTO 


MacLEANn’s 
































Mont Notre-Dame 


SHERBROOKE - QUEBEC 


Boarding School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre- 
Dame. Attractive grounds and healthful location. Splen- 
did buildings with all modern conveniences. 

Curriculum embraces all branches in the Primary, 
Grammar, Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
Teachers’ Training departmenis. Extensive Courses in 
Art and Music. 

For Catalog, terms, etc., address 

THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 



































BISHOP’S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


LENNOXVILLE, P.O. 
Head Master, J. TYSON WILLIAMS, Esq., B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 





Well known boarding school for boys. About 100 miles from 
Montreal, on the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railways. 
ei Also direct connection with New York and Boston by the 
Boston & Maine Railway. 

Upper and preparatory schools, gymnasium, playrooms, large 
ps _ playing fields. Buildings are up to date, sanitary and well 
ventilated. 

An efficient staff of masters, mostly graduates of English 
universities. Boys prepared for R.M.C., Kingston, the uni- 
versities and business life. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., 
apply to the Head Master. 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys.” Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Militarv College. UPPER and 
LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Autumn Term commences Sept. 11th, 1912. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster, F42 


——___—. — 





Havergal Ladies’ College 


Principal, MISS KNOX JARVIS ST., TORONTO 
HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL Thorough | education 


COLLEGE HEIGHTS, TORONTO on modern lines. Pre- 


parations for honour 

A Second Junior School is situated at No. 51 St. Clair Avenue, under the matriculation and 
direct supervision of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists in Junior School other examinations, 
Teaching and in Languages, for the convenience of pupils residing north = parate Junior 
; : chool, Domestic 

of Bloor St. Large Playing Grounds of three and one-half acres—cricket, science Department: 
tennis, basketball, hockey and skating. Gymnasium, Outdoor 
For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar. Games, Skating Rink, 

R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. Swimming Bath, 


Ashbury College 

















Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys 
Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent sanitation 


Ten acres of playing fields. 
Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 
and Universities 


A limited number of little boys received into Head- 
master’s house. 


Rev. Geo. P. Woolcombe, M. A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 
School re opens Sept. Lith, 1912 


LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 
For Boarders and Day Boys 


Head Master 
Boys prepared for the University and the 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. R.M.C., Kingston. 


Preparatory, Junior and Senior Departments. 
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Residential School 
for Boys 


Three new and fully 
equipped Residences. 
The School won Uni- 
versity Scholarships in 
Classics (1909) and in 
Classics and Mathema- 
tics (1910). 


Write for Calendar. 














7 , REV. J. O. MILLER 
RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. M.A.. D.C.L. 
Principal. 











St. Jerome's College 


BERLIN, ONT. 


Founded 1864 Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1866 
Residential School for Boys and Young Men 
Courses: 





Business, High-School, Science, Arts 


New buildings equipped with latest hygienic requirements—Private Rooms, 
Fine New Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Swimming Pool, Running Track, 
Auditorium. Professors made post-graduate courses in Europe. 


Address: . 
Rev. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D., President RATES VERY MODERATE 




















Albert College 


BELLEVILLE $8 $3 ONTARIO 


Over 300 students enrolled annually—one-half 
of whom are young ladies. 


Highest facilities in all Departments. 
Will re-open Monday, September 9th, 1912. 
For Illustrated Calendar, addess 


PRINCIPAL DYER, D.D. 

















cies Residential] School 
fe TRINITY esidential§ Schoo 


for Boys 
COLLEGE FOUNDED 1865 
Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion overlooking Lake 
SCHOOL Ontario with 2 acres of 
Playing Fields, 


Gymna- 


sium, Magnificent Ne 
PORT HOPE,ONT. Covered Rink. ™ 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College and Business. Religious training through- 
out the course. Special attention given to 
younger boys. Next term begins September 10th. 

For Calendar apply to 


Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 


Headmaster 
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PICKERING 
COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET 
A Residential School, with Pre- 


paratory, Commercial, and Colle- 
giate Courses, Music and Art. 


























LarGe Grounps, new buildings, beautifully situated, 
with perfect sanitary equipment, electric light, steam 
heating, roomy, well-ventilated. 

COMPETENT instruction, firm discipline, and home- 
lise, Christian influences unite with these material 
advantages to make Pickering College worthy of 
your confidence. For Announcement write 


W. P. FIRTH, M.A., B. Sc., Principal. 

















UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


CANADA 
Conducted by the Oblate Fathers 


Founded in 1848. Degree-Conferring | Finest College Buildings and finest 


powers from Church and State. Athletic Gounds in Canada. Museum, 
Theological, Philosophical, Arts, Colle- | Laboratories and Modern Equipments. 
giate and Business Departments. Private Rooms. 


Over 60 Professors and Instructors. | For Calendar and particulars address: 
Nearly 800 Students. Rev. A. B. ROY, O.M.I., Rector 

















Stanstead College 
Stanstead, Que. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys and 
Girls; beautifully situated, 1,100 feet above the 
sea, among the hills of the Green Mountains. 

Students prepared for University Matriculation 
and for Military College. Excellent courses in 
Business and Music. Boys under fourteen live in 
u separate residence. A strong staff of teachers— 
seven men and ten ladies. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 








Geo. J. Trueman, M.A., Principal 


Stanstead College—Ladies’ Residence. Stanstead, Que. 











| WOODSTOCK 
| COLLEGE 


‘ 









W oodstock,Ontario 


iy te A Fully Equipped 

tala he n Residential School for 

’ ir ta <a Boysand Young Men. 
oe OFFERS FACILITIES 


i 
ee FOR TRAINING UNEX- 
CELLED ANYWHERE. 


INTELLECTUAL—Four courses—Matriculation, Teachers’, English, Scientific, Commercial. A University trained staff of 
teachers and large, well-ventilated class-rooms afford excellent facilities for teaching the boy ‘‘to do’’ by ‘“‘knowing.”’ 

MANUAL TRAINING—The first established and the most fully equipped in the Dominion. The practical training received 
in this department teaches a boy “‘to know” by ‘‘doing. ; . ; 

PHYSICAL CULTURE—Large grounds and campus and fine gymnasium under the direction of a competent physical 
director ensure healthy physical conditions. Pe 

The school is noted for its high moral and Christian character. 


Write for Annual Calendar. A. Ff. MacNEILL, B.A., Principa_ 




















~~ 
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UPPER ,CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO §g§ FOUNDED 1829 





Autumn Term begins Wednesday, 
September 11th, 1912. 
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STRONG, NEAT, 
COMFORTABLE DESKS 


The Paragon School Desk will bear 
more rough usage than any other and 
yet keep their neat appearance. 














They are made of the very best 
material and specially designed to 
give comfort to the sturdy young 
students of our schools. 


Write for our catalog and prices so thot 
we can show you the merits and 
special value of our desks. 


JAS. SMART MFG. CO., LIMITED 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 





H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 


Examinations for Entrance Scholarships 
Saturday, September 14th. 


Courses for University, Royal Military Col- 


Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate 
building. Every modern equipment. 










lege, etc. 


Principal 











fe St. Alban’s School 
: WESTON 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Large and beautiful grounds about three 

miles from the limits of Toronto Boys 

prepared for the Universities and 2.M. 
College. Special attention given to juniors 
and boys entering commercial life. 


For 


M. E. MATTHEWS, - Head Master 









Prospectus apply to 
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you to realize it. 


into money making channels. 

OUR COURSES IN ART ARE THE 
BEST EVER OFFERED. They were com- 
piled by A STAFF OF 6 SPECIALISTS 
THE STRONGEST COMBINATION OF 
ART TALENT iN AMERICA. 


We have students everywhere — some of 
Canada’s leading illustrators are our graduates. 
Get full particulars ‘‘How to Become a Suc- 
cessful Illustrator.’’ 
Cut out this ad. and mail today for prospectus. 


Name—— 
Address 






SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Mac. 


ILLUSTRATING 


RE you fond of Drawing? 
Would you like to become an 
‘ Illustrator and earn a large income 
in the most facinating profession in the 
world? lf you have the desire we can help 


THE ART OF 


DRAWING 


for PROFIT 


We can turn your talent 






























Fill in name and address. 
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only the postage. 
Do it NOW. 


i 
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Now, 






Bill?” 


ee 





Box 1094 


SCRANTON, PA, 






“What y’ Doin’ 


You don’t have to ask that question 
of a trained man, because you know 
his position is a permanent one—that 
he is not at the mercy of conditions 
that effect the untrained man. 


You can always be sure of a good position 
and a good salary if you have the special 
training that puts and keeps you in demand. 
The International Correspondence Schools 
will bring special training to you, no matter 
where you live, or how little spare time or 
Spare cash you have. 


To learn how the I. C.S. can help you, 
and how you can easily qualify for success in 
your chosen occupation, mark and mail the 
attached coupon to-day. Doing so costs you 
You assume no obligation. 








Explain, withou turther obligation on my part, how 
can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 





F 
| 










Electrical Engineer 
Eiec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architeetural Draftsman 
Structural kengineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 
Automobile Running 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Teacher 

English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


Agrieultare Spanish 
Chemist Freneh 
Salesman German 











| Name 
—_—" Occupation 


Street and No. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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Advertising 





Get Out of the Rut 


You can be one of the men that 
everybody wants if you try. 
Let us show you how. Our 
Business education does it. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
AND LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
EASILY YOU CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR SALARY. 


A. P. GIBBON 
CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 























SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL 


You can learn it at home and get ready for a good 
situation. Many have done so and now earn good 
salaries. Write now for particulars. W.H. SHAW, 
President S.C.S. 391 Yonge Street, Toronto. 














HOW TO OPEN, KEEP and _ 
CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS 


“The Elements of Bookkeeping and Business Practice” 
By W. J. ROSS, A.C.A. 


Contains much advanced accountancy information and hase 
glossary of commercial terms. Send One Dollar and get the book. 





—— 








SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


“Boyd Shorthand Instructor 


PRICE $1.50 


Any person can completely master 
the System at home in 30 days by 
the text book and attain a speed of 
over 100 words per minute. 


The only system of Shorthand 
that can be successfully mastered 
without personal instruction. 


| 


INSTRUCTOR 


Free Lessons sent on appli- 
cation. 


The Boyd Syllab'c Shorthand 


& Business College, Limited 
SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


BOYDS 
SYLLABIC SHORTHAND 
| 





—————eee 





















Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 
offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 
Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 
Open All the Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 


Special attention paid to copying for business men at 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 


COPYING OFFICES 
157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phone Mein 1714 
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JSZee l mae a? > , } | att —- who likes an un- 


usually smooth-writing 


CMS 4 * a—€ pen should get acquainted with 
iil Esterbrook’s Oval Point No. 788. 

ee BA) The oval point-shaped like the back of a 
ia . spoon-glides along with an ease and smoothness 


that are most delighful. Write for illustrated booklet. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Works: Camden, N.J. 95 John Street, New York 
Canadian Agents: THE BROWN BROS., LTB., 51-53 Wellingten St. W., Toronto 





ARTISTS Fenwinence oF i 80 
THEIR PICTURES We want achance tocure every stammerer 


Should write to Dept. ‘*M.” and stutterer. We want their names and 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO, TOBONTO ee eee ages a8 near as you know them. 
end us all you know and we will mail you, 

free of all charge, a series of 26 wonderful 
colored post cards illustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 
mail to your friends. At the same time 
you'll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers 
whose names you send us. Send 
the list to-day to 10b 


The Amot 


MY CLASS PEN 


Boece boy or girl attending school or 




















iding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 

15 pounds, and folds into small roll. Full length Lathes, 

far better than tin tubs. Lasts for years, Write for special 
agents offer and full description. ROBINSON MPG. CO., 
2500 Jefferson Ave,, Toledo, 0. Mfrs, Turkish Bath Cabinets 






















college requires a good fountain pen. 

The Morton Fountain Pen is a high- 
grade pen. The finish of the barrels and the 
quality of the solid 14K. gold iridium pointed 
pens is unsurpassed. Made in a variety of 
sizes, so that every one can select a 
‘‘MORTON”’ suited to his or her individual } 
taste. 


“ IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








‘ 


Owing to the growing popularity of the ‘‘MORTON”’ as a school pen we have 
decided to furnish them to Supply Departments of schools and colleges or to station- 
~ ers in school or college towns, With name of College and class numerals imprinted on 
barrel. 

This announcement will be received with delight by the students. What other 


Pen would they sooner have? 

We invite correspondence from Supply Departments of schools and colleges 
throughout the Dominion and from stationers in college towns. The advantages of 
this idea will be readily apparent to students, dealers and faculty alike. 


7 J. MORTON, 2 Maiden Lane, New York 


CANADIAN, MENZIES & CO., 152-154 Pearl Street, Toronto 


SELLING. AGENTS 
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Eee eae A FARM IN PICKERING 
9 25 Miles East of Toronto 


The fine old Homestead of a Quaker 
family since 1833 

Midway between Lord Somers’ new $10,000 man- 

sion and Sir Henry Pellatt’s 600 acre stock farms. 

These farms are being picked up by Toronto 


men, who see the big chances ahead. The 
wise man will get in before the crowd sees it. 


Duffin’s creek on farm. Near electric road now 
building. Near new C.P.R. station and C.N.R. 
station as well as G.T.R. 

On a good motor road—just an hour’s 
A Picturesque Spot on the Farm run from the city. 


For further particulars apply to 


M. S. CHAPMAN, Pickering, Ont. or F. M. CHAPMAN, 75 Hampton Ave., Toronto 
Long Distance Telephone Bell Telephone, N. 2563 





100 acres. Excellent soil. Bearing orchard. 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 














That's ali we want to know + 
Now we will notgive youany grand prize 
ora lot of free stuff if you answer this ad 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a 


week. But if you are anxious to develop TORONTO, CANADA 


yourtalent with a successful cartoonist, so you 








can make money, send a copy of this picture] | will give you a training in Business by attendance 

with fic in stamps fer perifelioof cartoonsand| | or by mail. Free Catalogue explains. Write for it 

sample lesson plate and let us explain. to-day. W. H. SHAW, President, 395 Yonge Street, 
THE W.L. EVANS CHOOL OF CARTOONING Toronto. 








40? Kindmoore Bidé.. Cleveland, 0 

















MAKE YOUR MONEY BUY ITS UTMOST 


We offer you the smartest styles for present wear in ““Elcho”’ Soft Felt Hats 
Brown, Drab, Slate or Black: Prices from 84 cents each. 


‘“*ELCHO” SHIRTS made 
in the LATEST STYLES. 


Very comfortable, good looking and specially 
treated to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
laundry. Prices from 60 cents each. 


“ELCHO” READY TO WEAR SUITS 
STAY right, keep their shape, color and style 
and give real service to the last thread. Made 
in Tweed, Serge or Flannel, from 5 Dollars each. 

“ELCHO” SHOES ADD 

THE FINISHING TOUCH. 

““Elcho”’ footwear have correct shape, give long 
wear and fit perfectly—what more could you 
wantin shoes? Prices from 2 Dollars 14 cents 
per pair. 
Postage extra on all these articles. 
WHY NOT WRITE US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS NOW? 


Illustrated Catalogue Ne 70 sent pest free on request 


A. & W. Paterson, 


86-90 Glassford Street, Glasgow, Scotland 
ESTABLISHED OVER 90 YEARS 
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THERE’S MONEY IN TELEGRAPHY 


Many telegraph companies want good operators but cannot get enough of them. They 
pay well and a good man gets a good position. We can make you a good operator in 
a few months of your spare time and the largest companies in Canada prefer men who 
have had experience in our school The season for good positions is just opening. Now 
is the time for you to start. Send for our booklet with full information describing 
the method of teaching and terms. WRITE TO-DAY. 


L’'ECOLE COMMERCIALE PRATIQUE LATIME LIMITEE 


Practical Business School 
ST. HYACINTHE QUEBEC 











THE KENNEDY ***iegucts.tient 
SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING AND 


STENOGRAPHY 
570 Bloor West, TORONTO Get Our Catalogue 


BRISAY METHOD, taking hon- 


Banking C 
* standing in 2nd year Latin. I learned French 
BY MAIL = 3 ‘anthd b the same method, taking honor 

















8 LANGUAGES “IT learned 
Latin in 3 months by the DE 





; , standing in 1st year French. I also learned Ger- 
b righ <n complete. Highly ee by leading man in 3 months by this method, passing Entrance 
SS ee ee ee OS See SNS every one to Fae. of Education.” H. Caulthart, Ottawa.- 


who thinks of entering a bank, should take this 
course. Write Shaw Correspondence School, 393 
Yonge Streot, Toronto. L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, 416 Bank St., Ottawa. 


Latin, French, German, Spanish by mail. 

















Are You Becoming 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER |} DEAF? 


Don’t be content to always stay 


in the position you now occupy. ' If so the HEAR-O-PHONE will 


Make yourse!f worthy of something | make you hear— 


better. We can show any young § Many users of the Hear-O-Phone are writing 

thanking us for the wonderful help we are giving 

them and say they are living in a new world. 
Send for particulars of trial offer. 


man or woman the way to increase 
his or her wealth and position. 


Send for our Catalogue ‘’B’’ and let Secure an instrument on our liberal plan and 


us give you full particulars. 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE get the help you need. 
Y.M.O.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto THE HEAR-O-PHONE CO. 




















1 AM A SCIENTIST — 














83 KING ST. W., TORONTO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


ARE YOU A TRAINED MAN? 


The Key to Wealth 





OHp™ 


For years I have made a specialty of the Development of 











There are positions open every day for th proc Mental and Physical Power, In my research I have demon- 
who is trained to think right. We can give you strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed.. I have scien- 
the necessary education and help you to fll these tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of 






exceptional positions. 

Send fér our Catalog and we will show you 
how easily it is to become one of the selected 
men of business. Weteach you personally. 


OSCAR MAIN. 


HAMILTON 


uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have 
never dreamed of. 

SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 
COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING, ETC., AND THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 
you? Address, DR. DUNN, 
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Restore and Tt - 
Guard Your 
Health With 


XYGEN is life. Humanity’s boon. 
abundantly. Free fas the air you breathe. 
what disease you have. 


OXYDONOR 


Causes to be supplied this natural force, this inexhaustible source of life, health and vigor of 
body and mind. 

Absorbed into the system while you rest or sleep. 

Revitalizing the humar organism by Nature’s own process. 

Eliminating disease without drugs or medicines. 

Safe, quickly and easily applied, and always ready for use for grown persons 
or children. 

Oxydonor makes its possessor master of his or her own health all the time— 
a preventive of disease and destroyer of sickness, so simple a child can 
apply it. No expense after the purchase price, no drugs or medicines, pills, 
plasters, massage or batteries. But a rational, natural means for making 
sick people well, discovered and perfected by an eminent physician, and 
endorsed by physicians. 

Write us if you value your health 
and that of your’ family and 
friends. Write to-day for our won- 


Oxydonor” 


Nature supplies it 
No matter 





The genuine is plainly stamped with 
the name of the discoverer and in- 
ventor—Dr. H. Sanche. Patented by 
the Canadian Government. 





derful Free Book No. 10. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY 


364 West St. Catherine Street,, MONTREAL 























By Elbert 


About Remembering utzsarp 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I 
believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He 
can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is 
a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. 
If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. The 
same with your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You will 
be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 
what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. 

To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 








America’s Foremost Authority on 
Memory - Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and Principal 
of the Dickson Memery School, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 
facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


Address 


955 Auditerium Building, Chicage 


Weite to-day for free booklet and facts. 


PROF. HENRY BICKSON, - 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Too Hot 


to make a dessert? 





KNOX 


AGU Call 
Gelatine 


Makes the dessert 
make itself 


Most everyone knows Knox Plain 
Gelatine, but these hot days you 
should get acquainted with our Aci- 
dulated Package. 

It is the same as the Plain, except 
the Pure Concentrated Fruit Juice 
added in this package, in a separate 
envelope, saves you the time and 
bother of squeezing lemons. 

All you add is sugar and water 
(fruit or fruit juice if you wish) and 
you have a most refreshing, cool des- 
sert for hot summer days. Lots of it, 
too—each package makes two full 
quarts (14 gallon) of jelly — four 
times as much as ‘‘ready prepared 
packages. 

You can also make quickly from 
either of the Knox packages Ice 
Creams, Water Ices, sherberts, Bava- 
rian Creams, Blanc Manges, Mousses, 
Parfaits and all kinds of Summer 
desserts and salads. 








Recipes in the Knox Recipe Book, sent FREE 
rs a Grocer’s name. Pint sample of Acid- 
ulated Gelatine for 2c. 
stamp and Grocers 
name. 


Charles B. Knox Co. 
502 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
Branch Factory: Montreal 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 








Capillary Attraction 





Keeps the 
Parker 


from Leaking 


When you set an ordinary fountain 
pen in your vest pocket, point up, 
Gravity pulls most of the ink down into the 
reservoir. But Capillary Attraction holds some 
ink up in the straight feed tube. 


When your body heat—o8 degrees—gets 
to the air in the pen, that air expands and 
belches up through that inky feed tube; 
blows ink out around the pen point; musses 
the writing end of the pen, and your fingers 
when you remove the cap. 


Do you see why ordinary fountain pens 
are compelled to leak and smear? 


But the Parker Pen is compelled to not 
leak. 


The Parker, you see, has a curved feed tube, 
the tip of which touches the barrel. (Note 
X-ray photo on right.) That touch starts a 
downward Capillary Attraction which pulls 
all the ink down out of the feed tube the 
instant you set the pen in your pocket, point 
up. This feed tube is the famous Parker 
Lucky Curve. 

Thus Capillary Attraction, which makes 
other pens leak, keeps the Parker from 
leaking. 

Parker Pens write smooth and easy. Spear 
Head Ink Controller regulates a_blotless 
flow. 14k gold pens tipped with polished 
Iridium never scratch or hitch. 


Standard style Parker Lucky Curve Pens 
$1.50 to $250.00 according to size and orna- 
mentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 


can’t leak, even if you carry it upside down. 
Also small size for ladies. Prices, $2.50 up. 


New Parker Disappearing Clip 


grips like steel, but steals out of the way 
when you write. 


Get a Parker on trial. If 
unsatisfactory in any way, 
return within 10 days. We 
authorize dealer to refund 
your money promptly. — If 
your dealer doesn’t keep 
Parkers, send for complete 
catalogue, and we'll deal 
with you direct. Don’t put 
it off till tomorrow 





Parker Pen Company, 55 Mill Street 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 
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Conservative 
6% 
July Investments 


Conservatism Should Be the Guiding Principle of Every Investor 
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We recommend as an excellent type of conservative 
investment, combining safety, stability, income and _ converti- 
bility, 6% First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in denominations 
of $500, $1,000 and $5,000, secured by the following downtown 
Chicago store and office buildings: 
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Westminster Building— 

Located at the S. W. Corner of Monroe and Dear- 
born Sts. A 16-story building in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the most important banking institutions, 
surrounded by some of tt.e largest office buildings 
and retail establishments in the city —one block 
from State Street. 

The Bonds are guaranteed, as to principal and in- 
terest, by responsible men worth over two million 
dollars. Total issue, $750,000. Total value of secur- 
ity, $1,600,000—more than double the amount of 
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Webster Building — 


Located on La Salle St., between Jackson Blvd. 
and Van Buren St., opposite the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in the financial district of Chicago. 

The bonds are guaranteed, as to interest and 
principal, by men of large means. Total issue 
$550,000. Total value of security, $1,200,000—more 
than double the amount of the bond issue. 


Price, 101 and Interest 





the bond issue. Price, 101 and Interest 
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Rumeley Building— Madison Terminal Building— 


S. E. Corner Harrison and La Salle Sts.—a valu- S. E. Corner of Madison and Clinton Sts., 


op cates in the —- or ee of — city. ful i opposite the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. Depot. 
The Bonds are the obligation of successful anc Sitesi inmiaid ee al security, $475,000 
responsible business men. Total issue, $100,000. Total issue, $715,000. Total sec urity, 475,01 
Total security, $200,000 —double the amount of more than double the amount of the bond issue. 
Price, 100 and Interest 


the bond issue. Price, 100 and Interest 


‘Thirty Years Without a Dollar Loss 


We have sold this class of securities exclusively, for the past thirty years, with- 
out the loss of a dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

You, as a July investor, are entitled to profit by the experience of the thousands 
of conservative investors who have been purchasing investments of us for the past thirty 
years. Their collective judgment of what constitutes conservative investments with sub- 
stantial income and convertibility should be a splendid guide to you when planning your 
July investments. 

It is our custom to repurchase securities from our clients, upon request, at par 
and accrued interest, less a handling charge of 1 per cent, thus making 
them readily convertible into cash. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed information describing these 
and other conservative investments. Write for July Circular, No, 141B 


S.W. STRAUS & CGO. 
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INCORPORATED = 
MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS : 
ESTABLISHED 1682 = 
STRAUS BUILDING CHICAGO = 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Canada, Our Native Land 


O Canada! our native land thou art! 

We sing of thee, and gladness fills our heart. 

Thou art a child of Britain’s throne, an Empire vast and free 

We'll fight for King, and native land, and glorious liberty! 
God bless our land! 
God save our King! 

Thou God of battles, we Thy praises sing. 

Thou God of battles, we Thy praises sing. 


gage O Canada! we love thy mountains high; 
| Thy fields so vast, that reach from sky to sky; 
Thy beauteous lakes and waterfalls; thy wondrous majesty ! 
s We'll fight for our inheritance, and glorious liberty! 
God bless our land! 
God save our King! 
Thou God of battles, we Thy praises sing. 
Thou God of battles, we Thy praises sing. 


Lo! to the work of Empire bend thy power, 
Thy latent forces, wondrous, vast, supreme! 
Stand staunch for Britain’s great regime! An Empire proud are we, 
Proud of our King, our country’s flag, and glorious liberty! 
God bless our land! 
God save our King! 
Thou God of battles, we Thy praises sing. 
Thou God of battles. we Thy praises sing. 


watt From Charles Wesley McCrossan’s *‘Canadian Heart Songs.” 








The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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SIRUD THOINS DENISON ld 


‘*Slipped down and into the crack, his legs hanging clear.’’ 
—See “Smoke Bellew,” Page 46. 
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Canadians Must 


Learn to Think 


in Millions! 


IN THE DEVELOPING AND PEOPLING OF HALF A CONTINENT, THE 


DOMINION 


IS CONFRONTED WITH RESPONSIBILITIES AND 


OPPORTUNITIES AS GREAT AS HAVE EVER BEEN 
FACED BY ANY NATION IN THE HISTORY 


OF 


THE WORLD 


By J. Kerr Abbott 





being spent on great public works. 


Canada’s growing time? 


When on Dominion Day of this year 
greatness of their country they must think in big figures. Millions are now 


True, the outlay is heavy, but have we not often heard that this is 
With the wonderful opportunities have come 


Canadians contemplate the 


Millions! Yes, hundreds of them. 






tremendous responsibilities. In the development of our natural resources, 
in the assimilation of our foreign population, in the adjustment of differ- 
ences between capital and labor, and in the rearing of a God-fearing and 
Christian people—in these Canada is confronted with problems as great 


Day talk which follows shows why. 





as have ever faced any country in the history of the world. 
indeed, must have vision and courage and determination. 


Canadians, 
The Dominion 








THE Dominion Minister of Finance 
has obtained authority to spend over 
$200,000,000 this year. 

Two hundred millions! The mere 
suggestion of such an appropriation 
fifteen years ago would have made peo- 
ple gasp. Away back in the early 


’seventies, when the national outlay 
was under thirty millions, many of 
those who gave serious thought to such 
things could see nothing but national 
bankruptcy ahead as a result of the 
scale of expenditure reached then. _ 
Near the end of the ’eighties I was in 





Ottawa in company with a Toronto 
deputation which was there to interview 
the Government of that day in regard 
to the preservation of the city’s water 
front. The late W. H. Gibbs, who a 
few years before had represented one of 
the Ontarios in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, was a member of the deputation. 
He was sitting in one of the seats in the 
House of Commons (Parliament was 
not in session at the time) and talking 
of his experiences when entitled to a 
seat in that same chamber while Parli- 
ament was in session. 

29 
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“Why,” he said, “when the old Mac- 
kenzie Government got the expenditure 
on consolidated fund account alone up 
to twenty-three or twenty-four millions 
we on the other side thought it a case of 
frightful extravagance. I do not know 
what we would have said if they had 
run it up to thirty-six millions as it is 
now.” 


A CHANGE IN VIEWPOINT. 


That is how a member of the party 
which is generally credited with looking 
at a swelling outgo with lenient eves 
viewed the situation twenty vears ago. 
It is true conditions and opinions have 
vastly changed since then; it is true 
some old ideas have been altered = or 
wholly eradicated; but, even for this 
growing time, and after people have 
become accustomed to think in millions, 
a budget equal to nearly thirty dollars 
per head is one calculated to give pause. 

Of course all the money appropriated 
will not be expended, but we may count 
with reasonable certainty on an outlay 
of not much, if any less, than $25 per 
capita. 

But what are we going to do about it? 
It is not the purpose here to enter into 
a discussion of the question as to wheth- 
er $200,000,000 is or is not exactly the 
proper amount to appropriate. Neither 
will any attempt be made to criticize 
the several services to be provided for. 
All that is proposed is to look in a 
broad way at the case as it stands. 


A GIANT'S TASK. 

First, let us ask, what is the position 
and what are the responsibilities that 
late has placed upon the Canadian na- 
tion? We are assuming the task of 
peopling and developing half a contin- 
ent with the population of a petty state 
to start with. We have about the same 


population as Belgium, a country that 
could be hidden away in one corner of 
Older Ontario, and we are seeking to 
develop and utilize an empire approach- 
ing in extent that of the Czar who has 
120,000,000 subjects at command. 


MAGAZINE 


The world has been lost in admira- 
tion and wonder at the stupendous task 
accomplished by the United States in 
bringing the vast territories of the Re- 
public into subjection. But the work 
which has been accomplished in the 
way of material development by the 
United States is small in comparison 
with that which is being attempted here. 
The Americans numbered nearly five 
times our present population before 
they began to seriously address them- 
selves to the task of peopling a West 
which was no greater than is Western 
Canada. 


THE DEMOCRATIC INSTINCT. 


What the Republic has accomplished 
in the way of assimilating the vast 
numbers of strangers that have throng- 
ed there from all quarters of the world 
has been justly acclaimed as an even 
vreater achievement than the material 
development attained. But in_ this, 
again, in the assimilation of alien pop- 
ulations, we are assuming vastly greater 
obligations than were assumed by our 
neighbors. We have already received 
as many immigrants in a year as the 
United States received in a year up to 
the time when the population of the Re- 
public had passed the sixty million 
mark. It is not unlikely that as many 
strangers will enter our gates this vear 
as the United States received in any one 
vear up to 1900. Moreover, immigra- 
tion into the United States was, until 
well on to the ‘eighties or ‘nineties, 
practically confined to British and Ger- 
man stock, people accustomed to the du- 
ties and responsibilities of popular gov- 
ernment, while we have, almost from 
the beginning, had a heavy admixture 
of Doukhobors, Italians, Austrians and 
people of other races who have not had 
the benefit of generations of experience 
in democracy. 

GO SLOW ? 


SHALL WE 


But, let the question be put again, 
what are we to do? Are we to evade the 
task that has been placed upon us? Are 
we to refuse to accept the burdens and 
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responsibilities that go with the posi- 
tion in which we are placed? These 
burdens and these responsibilities main- 
ly centre around the peopling and de- 
veloping of the West. The work of ad- 
ministration and development of East- 
ern Canada would be a comparatively 
simple matter. It is the administration 
and development of the vast territories 
bevond Lake Superior that constitute 
Canada’s great problem. 

But if we do not assume the solution 
of that problem what then? This old 
world is becoming too crowded to per- 
mit any such area as that contained in 
our sen of unbroken plains to remain 
long unoccupied. If we do not make 
use of the talent ourselves others will 
dig it up and use it for themselves. If 
Canada proves unable to meet all the ob- 
ligations connected with her own de- 
velopment, if we cannot pump in immi- 
erants and Canadianize them after they 
are on the prairies,.some other nation 
with greater virility will carry to com- 
pletion for its benefit the task we shrink 
from. 

And where will Canada be then? If 
the West should cease to be Canadian, 
if the country beyond Lake Superior 
should pass into the hands of either 
Japan or the United States, how long 
would the rest of Canada endure? 


SUPPOSE YELLOW RACE RAN IT. 


With a vellow race controlling our 
West we would naturally unite with the 
Republic as a means of race preserva- 
tion. With the territory of the United 
States extended north sv as to form a 
solid block hundreds of miles wide and 
shutting us off from the Pacific by force 
of gravitation the petty Dominion 


which remained would inevitably fall 
into the vastly greater body alongside. 

For Canada there are but two alter- 
It must either be the ready as- 


natives: 
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sumption of all the burdens that go 
with the administration of the whole of 
the vast estate or else the utter aband- 
onment of that entire estate. We must 
build railways, we must dig canals, we 
must people the West, and to this end 
we must throw wide the gates to Slave 
and Polack and Russian Jew, as well as 
to British and German born, and we 
must train all these neweomers in the 
art of government by the people and 
for the people. This we must do if our 
whole national structure is not to col- 
lapse in irreparable ruin. 

The work is greater than any ever be- 
fore undertaken by 7,000,000 people 
but national death is the penalty if we 
fail therein. 

In carrying out the task set for us by 
late we may, we certainly shall, have 
to undertake greater works and greater 
expenditures than those at present un- 
der way. The work of fitting the Wel- 
land Canal to pass the greatest freight- 
ers lake harbors will admit, now only 
heing nibbled at, must be taken up in 
earnest and rushed to completion. A 
canal must be built along the line of the 
Ottawa to connect the upper lakes and 
the St. Lawrence by direct route. Two 
Ifudson Bay railways will be required 
one connecting with Toronto and the 
other linking Winnipeg with Canada’s 
great northern sea. The clay belts 
forming the hinterland of Quebee and 
Ontario must be grid-ironed. Not only 
that, the seas of mountains north of the 
creat lakes will have to be pierced and 
intersected by iron highways with a 
view of making available minerat 
wealth vastly greater than that now 
dreamed of. 

We have Imperial opportunities and 
Imperial duties. We must educate our- 
selves to think in terms commensurate 
with these opportunities and duties. 
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The Mothers of Men 


By Joaquim Miller 





The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall J tell you where and when? 

On the map of the world you will find it not— 
"Twas fought by the mothers of men. 





Nay, not with the cannon or battle shot, 
With the sword or noble pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent words or thought 
From the mouths of wonderful men | 








But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of a woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battlefield! 


No marshalling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 
But, oh, these battles that last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 
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Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
The fight in her walled-up town— 

Fights om and on in the endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen, goes down. 
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Big Building Devices 


MECHANICAL WONDERS AND ENGINEERING FEATS COM- 
BINE IN THE REARING OF THE MODERN SKjYSCRAPER 


By John Holt 





months. 


gineering feats possible. 
last word on big building. 





This article is one of the most interesting of the building series which 
readers of MacLean’s Magazine have had the pleasure of reading in recent 
Mr. Holt has dealt with many phases of the building problem in 
his articles, but no feature has presented more fascinating points than the 
modern devices of construction outlined in this treatise. 
advanced to the age of steel and concrete in building so we have progressed 
in the development of mechanical devices which render great modern en- 
The most notable of these are described in this 


Just as we have 











AN American 
friend of mine 
who bought an 
old manor-house 
in Warwickshire 
desired to put in 


a new garden Bs 
door in one of tg 
the ground floor 7 
rooms. “I des- : 
say I could do it i 


for yer if yer 
reaaly want to 
’ave it,” said the 


local builder af- 





ter. examining 
the spot and tak- 
ing  measure- 


ments, “but it'll 
be more of a pas- 
sage-like than a 
hordinary door- 
way The 


wail’s eight foot 
thick just where 
you 


A hundred feet up. 
in which the girders of a steel building 


flanged and riveted 
wants to ~ 


B 








together. 


— | 


Also 





the 





This picture shows the way 


are 
big 


crane which rivets all the girders into place. 


make the ’ole in 


it.” At another 
point the wall 
was eleven feet 
thick, but that 
was at the foot 
of a tower and 


included a bit of 
a buttress; in 
most places there 
was no more 
than an_ egg- 
shell of three or 
four feet of solid 
limestone be- 
tween the in- 
habitants of the 
house and the 
weather. 

"see 
the enthusiast, 
gazing admir- 
ingly at the win- 
dow embrasures 
of such a house. 
“Those were the 
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days when men 
knew how to 
Build.’ On the 
contrary, it was be- 
cause of what they 
did not know about 
building that those 
erand old castles 
and wonderful old 
houses came into 
existence. Grand 
old houses, marvel- 
lous walls, fit to en- 
dure the assaults of. 
ages, but the pro- 
duct neither of 
scientific nor econo- 
mic building. They 
were built when 
material was cheap 
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and labor cheaper. 
We build better, 
but—if you will 
forgive the paradox—we are never like- 
ly to build anything half so good. Our 
days will be the ‘bad old days” from the 
viewpoint of the antiquarian a thousand 
years hence for our cities will be tangled 
webs of rusty steel, our suburban resi- 
dences will hardly leave a mound to 


The early stages of a big building. Note the size of the great 


masses of steel. 


mark their sites, still—well, we make 
pret:y good buildings all the same. 
POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS. 
Never before has building had greater 
possibilities and fewer limitations. A 
very few years ago it was ridiculously 
limited. Height, 














span, form were all 
subject to a thou- 
sand restrictions of 
material. Even 
things that were 
theoretically pos- 
sible were practical- 
lv out of the ques- 
tion. This was 
rather fortunate 
considering the 
architectural — taste 
of the greater part 
of last century. If 
builders had been 
able to work as 
solidly as in Tudor 
times or on as mag- 
nificent a scale as in 











Building a dwelling house. 


This illustrates one of the numer- 
ous modern departures from old-fashioned bricks and mor- 
tar, being built entirely of hollow tiles. 


the present, imagine 
what monstrosities, 
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Riveters at work. 
girder with utter fearlessness. A _ pace 


terrible in their size and appearance, 
would cumber our streets. 

However, with modern methods has 
come a revival of that mysterious qual- 
ity “good taste.” Even our factories 
are being built with som. slight regaid 
for appearances and our houscs and «ily 
buildings are becoming more and 
more fit to look at as well as mere 





These men climb about 
backwards and the 
“heater” at the forge would drop 150 feet. 
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eventually concrete, 
reinforced concrete, 
new forms of brick 
nnd terra cotta, ar- 
tificial stone — a 
host of materials 
which in one way 
by making things 
possible that were 
impossible before, 
and in another bv 
cheapening work 
and, therefore, al- 
lowing more and 
better work to be 
done, increased the 
scope of building to 
an enormous ex- 
tent. 

In all forms of 
building Canada 
has kept pretty well 
abreast of the rest of 
the world. Some things, naturally, 
have been too big for a young country 
to tackle, and again it is only natural 
that a growing country should have ne- 
glected the quality of permanency— 
what use is there in building more than 
a temporary shack when a year may 
see the need of replacing it with some- 
thing better? But within the last few 


from girder to 





shelters from the 
weather. 

First, came im- 
provements in 


transportation and 
then greater possi- 
bilities of using ma- 
terials brought 
from a_ distance 
that were better 
than local product; 
then came machin- 
ery to help eke out 
the limitations of 





manual labor in 
the work of erect- 
ing a_ building; 


next, the wider 
choice of building 
material, the use of 
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east iron, wrought 
iron, steel, and. 


The “crew” of a big steel skyscraper. 
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The new Bank of Hamilton structure at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, on which seven storeys were 
erected above the original building. 


years big things have come within Can- 
ada’s reach and permanency too, and 
Canada can look the world in the face 
without blushing for her building 
achievements. The &© 
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a flesh of brick or stone or terra cotta 
almost before one realizes that the once 
imposing five-storey buildings they re- 
place have been torn down. 

They are fascinating from their size 
and height, but they are still more fas- 
cinating from their very simplicity, for 
they are extremely simple. Think of 
what a huge tower such as the Traders 
Bank Building in Toronto would have 
meant in the middle ages. Its building 
would have been counted not in days or 
even years but in’ generations; vast 
blocks of stone would have been quar- 
ried for its base and its walls, supported 
by their massive buttresses, would have 
risen course by course at mighty cost of 
human labor, each a little mountain, as 
it were, of solid stone. 

We might almost be back in middle 
ages still had it not been for steel: The 
beginning came in the ’fifties when at- 
tempts were made to make greater use 
of iron in combination with masonry. 
It is obvious of course that the wall of 
a building has to carry considerable 
weight; the weight of the roof, of the 
various floors and their loads and its 
own weight. That is why, in primitive 
building, an enormously wide base and 
massive buttressing was necessary to 





most striking and 
spectacular develop- 
ment of modern 
building has, per- 
haps, been in the 
matter of steel con- 
struction. There is 
something fascinat- 
ing about the hu- 
man towering steel 
structures which 
are arising in every 
Canadian city as 
they have arisen in 
every city in the 
United States; sky- 
scrapers, which 
turn from gaunt 
ribbed skeletons to 
vast buildings de- 











cently clothed with A view of the Bank of Hamilton building as it was originally. 
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prevent the wall from collapsing under 
its own strain or buckling under pres- 
sure of the various outward “thrusts.” 
The first use of iron in building goes 
back a long way since bars or stringers 
of iron were used in the 16th century 
and earlier to ‘‘tie” the walls of a build- 
ing together and thus counteract the 
buckling tendency. The real ancestor 
of the modern steel building, however, 
was the iron column built into the mas- 
onry of the wall to carry the weight of 
the various floors and leaving the wall 
to carry its own weight alone. This 
was devised in answer to the demand 
for greater height in buildings and it 
did allow of a considerable increase in 
height, but after a building had risen a 
few storeys more than was previously 
possible the old limitations again as- 
serted themselves; the iron might have 
gone higher, but the brickwork could 
not have reached the limit at which 1t 
could continue to support its own 
weight. 


So by natural evolution the iron col- 
tumns were made to support the walls as 
well as the floors and the “degree of 
limitation” was transferred from mas- 
onry to the strength of iron. Cast iron, 
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The skeleton of a big building nearing 
completion. 


wrought iron and eventually steel in- 

creased the limit till to-day the strength 

of steel gives possibilities that are prac- 
tically limitless. 











The modern steel! 
building always 
seems to me to be 
more akin to the 
primitive tent than 
to the primitive 
stone hut. It is a 
twentieth century 
wigwam, a frame- 
work of steel poles 
over which is hung 
a curtain of mason- 
ry. When all al- 
lowances are made 
for comparative 
sizes it is far 
simpler than a wig- 
wam to construct. 


The  medigeval 








The Bank of Hamilton building ready for an addition of 
seven storeys. 


building — almost 
any  pre-railway 
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building for that 
matter—was neces- 
sarily built of local 
stone or _ bricks 
burnt from local 
clay. With the 


modern building 
the materials may, 
and often do, come 
from the other side 
of the world. The 
steel for most of our 
big steel buildings 
comes chiefly from 
the States, but also 
to a great extent 
from England and 
from Germany. In _ 
far away shops the 
girders are rolled 
and shaped to de- 
finite shop drawing measurements; in 


some cases they arrive ready to be 
fitted together at once; in others 
they are cut and fitted by some 
local concern. Most important are 


the columns, the great uprights on 
which depends the whole weight of the 
building and these are made of the 





LA concrete mixer and other machinery. 
sible to run a railway siding right up to the scene of work. 
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In this case it was pos- 


“softer” grades of tough steel. For the 
transverse girders and the struts and 
stays which hold the building rigid and 
stable, medium grades are permissible, 
steel that is more brittle and not so cap- 
able of bearing the enormous strain 1m- 

posed upon the columns. 
The difficult problems of the work 
are not, as a rule, 











built. 


Built as Babylon was 
mortar still hold their ground; this shows the first stages of 
the erection of the big new General Hospital in Toronto. 


yood 





old-fashioned 


evident in the or- 
dered tangle of 
steel girders into 


which the spectator 
stares from his posi- 
tion on the side- 
walk. They lie un- 
derground in the 
depths of the exca- 
vation which has 
been dug out and 
deepened and made 
ready months  be- 
fore the first girders 
of the  superstruc- 
ture have peeped 
above the surround- 
ing hoarding. The 
problem of the sky- 
scraper is not in fit. 
ting it together, 
that is all reduced 
to a formula long 





bricks and 
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have to be employ- 


ed. Roughly, the 
‘aisson is a huge 
tank which sinks 


through the soft soil 
by its own weight. 
Inside it, work the 
laborers digging out 
the soil of the pier 
hole, which is hoist- 
ed up a central 
shaft. They work 
under “high  pres- 
sure’ in several 
senses, for the cais- 
son is filled with 
compressed air with 
the object of keep- 





ing out the soft soil 


Riveters. The oy ys holding the — tools used in rivet- and water, which 
ng. ne gun, tongs, dollies, ete. . 

Ss sd wodien otherwise would 

ago, the problem lies in _ finding force itself into the gradually growing 


something for the great tower of brick 
and steel to stand upon. 

Where there is bed rock within reach 
there is, of course, no difficulty, but, 
more often than not, bed rock is inac- 
cessible. In this case the usual course 
is to found the supporting columns on 
great masses of concrete, the weight of 
the whole being distributed over a large 
area on a huge web 
of steel “grillage.”’ 


excavation. Eventually, when the wet 
layer of soil has been penetrated and a 
hard basis arrived at the great shaft of 
the caisson is filled with cement. A suc- 
cession of these make a solid foundation 
on which the steel superstructure can be 
reared. But the variations from the usu- 
al plan to fit special circumstances are 
innumerable. Many steel buildings are 





The building stands 
on the more or less 
soft subsoil steadily 
and without sink- 
ing exactly as a 
man_ stands’. by 
means of snowshoes 
on the soft surface 





of the snow. 

In other’ cases 
where there is a 
great deal of soft 





soil through which 
water freely perco- 
lates and where it 
would be impossible 
to “float”? the build- 
ing safely on 
“snowshoes” elabor- 
ate caisson methods 





A brick building showing scaffolding. 
crete buildings are, so to speak, their own scaffolding, and 
do not need an elaborate casing of poles. 





Modern steel and con- 
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based upon a system of humble wooden 
piles; in some cases the expensive plan 
has been resorted to of actually freezing 
the liquid mud through which the pier 
holes had to be sunk, the mud being 
made hard enough for excavation by 
being pierced by a ramification of little 
pipes through which freezing mixture 
was run. These problems of foundation 
apply not to steel buildings alone but to 
any buildings of great size and weight. 

Any of these processes may be in 
course of operation in the excavations 
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twenty storeys above. Deeper still is 
the elevator pit for that must go down 
the same number of storeys as_ the 
building rises above it. It is made by 
means of a steel shaft, sunk easily 
enough through soil and clay with the 
aid of a little bit of water washing soil 
from under it. When it reaches rock, 
shot and sharp edged gravel are poured 
down and rolled and worked about un- 
der the end of the shaft till a hole is 
cut and scoured through. It is into this 
narrow pit that the shaft of the hy- 
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Swinging a girder into place. 


How did the 


men reach the posi- 


tions they occupy? 


of which you catch glimpses when the 
wagon loads of earth and rock come 
staggering up the incline into the street. 
With most of the big Canadian build- 
ings the problem of foundation has 
been simple enough, though in two or 
three cases in Montreal the expensive 
caisson system has had to be used, not- 
ably with the new additions to the 
Windsor station. Naturally the ordin- 


ary passer-by does not see these oper- 
ations since they go far deeper than the 
great pit revealed to the casual glance, 
which is dug out over the whole site 
and which merely represents the one or 
two, or possibly three or four basement 
fifteen 


storeys which balance the or 





draulic elevator descends as it drops 
from floor to floor with its passengers. 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION DEVICES. 


The basement excavation becomes 
the site of quite a little factory during 
the building operations, for machinery 
has taken the place of most of the hand 
labor of the past and an engine room in 
some central position is one of the prime 
requirements. Even before the exeava- 
tion is made, machinery comes into 
play. Very often, for example, a steam 
plough does the work of breaking up 
the ground and it is becoming the rule 
rather than the exception for a steam 
shovel to replace the human “wwops” 




















who were wont to drape themselves pic- 
turesquely along the sidewalk edge dur- 
ing the lunch hour. A steam shovel 
specially designed for compactness is to 
be brought into play on the excavations 
for Eaton’s big new building in Toronio 
—for the first time, it is said, in Can- 
ada. Then concrete is mixed by ma- 
chinery; machinery is necessary for the 
hoists and the air compressors and in a 
dozen different ways. 


The big steam crane is the rule” of 
the roost. Perched in its convenient 
central position in the excavation it 
lifts the first huge girders into place and 
gradually rises storey by storey with the 
building which is fitted together around 
it. The steam crane on the C.P.R. 
building in Toronto—a good typical ex- 
ample of the Canadian skyscraper--can 
lift up to 12 tons and swings bundles of 
girders up to a couple of hundred feet 
above the street level as though they 
were so many sticks of wood. For a 
sixteen storey building such as_ the 
C.P.R. office it would handle 2,000 or 
more tons of steel in the course of the 
work and would then have to deal with 
a couple of million bricks for the walls. 
When all is finished it comes to pieces 
and descends from the top of the build- 
ing it has picked up bit by bit from the 
ground, ready to get to work on another 
one. 

Here and there in the steel frame- 
work chatter the pneumatic riveters. 
Close to where a new girder is to be 
swung into position by the crane, a lit- 
tle portable forge perches on a platform. 
It is attended by the “Heater” who 
feeds it with rivets and sees that they 
get properly red hot. One by one, as 
they are needed they are taken from the 
slowing forge by the “Thrower” who 
tosses them accurately to the “Sticker,” 
one of the three men clustered at the 
end of the great steel beam. The 
“Sticker” thrusts the rivet through the 
holes awaiting it; instantly the ‘““Bucker- 
Up” has his heavy “‘dolly” pushed hard 
against the glowing head and the “Gun- 
Man” jams the nozzle of his “gun” 
over the little red-hot projecting end of 
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the rivet. Chatter, chatter goes the 
“oun” as the compressed air in its snaky 
tube jerks the plunger in the nozzle 
backwards and forwards two hundred 
times a second; after a moment the gun 
is drawn away and the end of the rivet 
is revealed neatly mushroomed out to 
correspond with the head upon the 
other side. As the rivet cools it con- 
tracts and draws the two girders it joins 
still closer together. Meanwhile the 
riveter and its crew are at work upon 
the next one. 


After the riveters, come the men who 
protect the steel from its most danger- 
ous enemies, rust and fire. Every gir- 
der is very carefully cleaned and scaled 
and then painted and encased in as- 
bestos, terra cotta or some other mater- 
ial or cement. The last is the common 
method nowadays since it has been 
found that cement sticks to smooth 
steel, protects it absolutely against rust 
and minimizes more than other mater- 
ials the danger of its buckling under 
the action of heat. All the steel girders 
and columns have to be covered in some 
way against the attacks of their enemies 
and the more completely this is done, 
and inflammable material eliminated 
from the interior fittings, etc., of the 
building, the more fire-proof it is. 

Even before the steel work is all riv- 
eted together and finished, the masons 
and bricklavers may be at work on the 
lower storeys. 'The steel work, as I 
have said, carries the whole weight of 
the building, walls and all, so work 
may be in progress on several storeys 
simultaneously. Usually the walls are 
simply brickwork built in the ordinary 
way from the girders of one floor to 
meet the girders of the one above. 
Where there are balconies or cornices 
the girders project for their support and 
the protruding portion is built on them 
or hung from them as desired. Terra 
cotta and artificial stone are coming in- 
to more and more favor every year in 
replacing brick as a “curtain” with 
which to fill the interstices of the great 
steel skeleton and with both of them it 
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is possible to get very excellent effects 
architecturally. 


STEEL AND CONCRETE. 


The usefulness of steel in building 
has not begun and ended with purely 
steel construction; far from it. It is 
used in conjunction with brick and 
stone and almost every other building 
material to a 
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mance for the spectator in watching a 
reinforced concrete building going up, 
but it is fascinating nevertheless since 
the building operations look so absurd- 
ly simple and also since the building 
has an air of solid permanency from the 

very outset of its construction. 
Foundation problems are practically 
the same for all types of buildings and 
may always be 





greater or less 


degree and has : 4. 
proved — invalu- pane”. 
able in a thou- Ci pe-e 
sand different . 


ways. Its most 
important de- 
velopment has 
been its use with- 
in the last de- 
cade, in conjune- 
tion with con- 
crete. Reinforced 
concrete is begin- 
ning to appropri- 
ate a pretty big 
share of the hon- 
ors of the mod- 
ern building. 
Reinforced 
concrete, as any- 
one knows, is 
simply concrete 
strengthened 
with steel, usual- 
ly in the form of 
bars or  mesh- 
work, and de- 
signed, therefore, 
to combine the 
strength and ad- 
vantages of both 
these materials. 
After all, when 
you come to 
think of it, the casing of the 
columns of asteel building in con- 
crete for protection against rust and 
heat is a step towards reinforced con- 
crete and it is not surprising to find the 
new material largely replacing steel 
pure and simple in the construction of 
big buildings. 
There is not the same apparent ro- 





Plastering in a modern 
“shot” at the lathing under pressure from a 
gun. The picture shows a type of metal lath- 
ing in general use. 


difficult of solu- 
tion, but once the 
foundations are 
well and_ truly 
laid a reinforced 
concrete — build- 
ing can go up 
storey by storey 
with astonishing 
rapidity, far 
more simply and 
‘apidly even 
than a steel 
structure. 

A concrete 
building appears 
to build itself up 
out of the dust. 
Here are no 
huge piles of ma- 
terial, stacks of 
bricks, blocks of 
stone, great tiers 
of beams of any 
of the prepara- 
tions one associ- 
ates with the 
making of a big 
building. Bit by 
bit the materials 
come to the site 
in the form of 
waggon loads of 
unimpressive 
looking steel 
rods, commonplace sacks of cement 
and mere ordinary sand and gra- 
vel. Down in the basement are 
a few insignificant looking concrete 
mixers at work, those curious cone- 
shaped machines which lately have be- 
come so familiar. Busily the cones re- 
volve and the sand, gravel and cement 
are transmitted into the thick, pasty 





way. The plaster is 
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semi-fluid which will harden into solid 
stone. 

Where the walls are gradually rising, 
the builders are arranging “forms,” the 
bottomless troughs or moulds into 
which the concrete is poured. Above 
the forms project a bristle of ends of 
steel, the bars or webbing or whatever 
form the reinforcement may take which 
is erected inside the forms ready for the 
concrete to settle and harden around it. 
As with the walls so with the support- 
ing columns scattered at proper inter- 

vals about the interior of the building; 
the forms are arranged in a precisely 
similar way differing only in their 
thickness and the strength of their rein- 
forcement. 


T’en days to a storey is a usual allow- 
ance of time for erection. On one day 
the columns are “poured” and on the 
next the floors. As each storey ‘“‘sets” 
firm and hard the one above is started, 
and thus a five or six storey building 
may arise from its foundations in as lit- 
tle as two months. Often a building is 
only framed in concrete, exactly as a 
steel building is framed of steel, the 
curtain walls being built of brick or 
other material. But there is a growing 
tendency to use concrete exclusively for 
floors, walls and everything else and 
thus to make a building practically 
equivalent to one hewn out of solid 
rock—with the additional advantage 
that the “rock” is provided with tough 
steel fibres and sinews. 


Of course concrete has its disadvan- 
tages. Like the little girl, when it is 
good it is very very good, but when it 
is bad it is horrid. Bad concrete made 
of inferior materials or mixed in the 
wrong proportions may crumble away 
like unburnt clay, but good concrete 
has the astonishing property of getting 
harder and better every vear of its life. 
Advantage is taken of this quality of 
good concrete in rather a singular way. 
A building of say four or five storeys is 
made and left as such for a couple of 
years. At the end of that time the con- 
crete has hardened and strengthened to 
such a degree that it is possible to add 
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an additional storey without any 
strengthening of the substructure as 
would be necessary with any other class 
of hay 

In Canada, so far, concrete reinforced 
or otherwise, has been used chiefly in 
the construction of factories and similar 
buildings. There have been a few of- 
fice buildings made of it and numerous 
smaller buildings such as dwelling 
houses, but in its experimental stages 
its use has been characterized by a cer- 
tain heaviness and clumsiness which 
has created some prejudice against it, 
when appearance has to be studied. 
This heaviness is not by any means 
necessary; concrete is capable of con- 
siderable lightness and grace and natur- 
ally by the use of well designed 
moulds on the outside walls of the 
forms, it has great possibilities of orna- 
mentation. But at any rate it 1s well 
that factories with their great, demands 
of strength, fire-resistance and so on 
should have seen it through its early 
stages and it could have uo better in- 
troduction to the world in general than 
the enthusiastic testimony it has receiv- 
ed from manufacturers. 

REMARKABLE BUILDING FEATS. 


Even though the purely steel struc- 
ture no longer has the field of big, 
economical, and rapid building all to 
itself it is responsible for most of the 
miracles the modern builder has accom- 
plished. And not only has it made mir- 
acles of construction possible, but of re- 
construction also. Quite a common- 
place feat of steel, for instance, is the 
creation of one building a-straddle of 
another. 

The case of the Bank of Hamilton’s 
head office in that city is a good ex- 
ample. The Bank was housed in an 
old three-storey building and desired, 
without changing its site to move into 
a modern structure of nine storeys. No 
temporary premises were available in 
the town and it was therefore necessary 
to add another six storeys to the existing 
building without shifting or disturbing 
the business of the bank carried on 
therein. 
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In a very ingenious way the founda- 
tions of the old building were, bit by 
bit removed and replaced by much 
more extensive concrete foundations fit 
to carry the weight of the extra six stor- 
eys. Naturally enough, there were 
many difficulties about this work, since 
it had to be carried out in the dark and 
confined space of an excavation under- 
neath the old structure. Still, it was 
successfully accomplished and on the 
new foundations a steel framework was 
based, the columns of which were car- 
ried upwards through the old building 
to support the new. ‘Thus the six new 
storeys were built, so to speak, on a steel 
bridge spanning the old building and 
resting on the same foundations. When 
all was ready, the old and new walls 
were joined and a nine storey building 
was the result in which the two lower 
storevs of the old building were left 
practically untouched. The three 
unique illustrations which accompany 
this article show in a striking manner, 
three stages of the work. 

Similar operations have been carried 
out In many parts of Canada; in Tor- 
onto, the other day, three storeys were 
added to a building in almost exactly 
the same way and indeed there is hard- 
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ly any limit to the resources of the 
building engineer with modern mater- 
ials and methods at his command. 

Still, with all the wonders that stee! 
has made possible, it is refreshing to the 
conservative mind to see good old-fash- 
ioned masonry still holding its ground 
and to watch even the biggest types of 
buildings going up brick by brick, 
course by course, on exactly the same 
principle as that wherewith Balbus 
builded his wall and the federated na- 
tions on the plains of Babylon started 
their abortive skyscraper. 

Only the principle is the same; the 
methods and materials are very differ- 
ent. Of bricks, for instance, there are 
now many kinds in use for different 
purposes and there is unbounded wealth 
of choice in tiles and terra cotta and 
artificial stone. Still the ancient prin- 
ciple remains. The bricks, or blocks, 
or slabs are slung by cranes or derricks, 
or carried by immemorial hodmen to 
their appointed places in the wall and 
bonded together with mortar. Even 
concrete conforms in some instances to 
old tradition : instead of moulding itself 
into a monolithic mass it allows itself 
to be shaped into blocks and built up in 
the good old-fashioned way. 





Working Under 


Discouragement 


Nothing will take the heart out of a worker so quickly as dis- 


couragement. 


It is easy to push on when hope is bright, when 


prospects are good, but it is a rare character who can do good work, 
keep up his enthusiasm and courage when he sees no hope or en- 


couragement. 


This is what tests weak characters. 


Weak men 


push ahead when everything is favorable; but when hope is blot- 
ted out, when there is no future in sight, no prospects to cheer, it 


is a very different thing. 


But the world builders, the civilization 


lifters have been those who have trained themselves to keep push- 
ing ahead anyway, whether things look bright or dark. This is 


the test of a strong character, of a man’s quality. 











The Smoke Bellew Series 


TALE SEVEN: THE LITTLE MAN 


In which are related further thrilling adventures of Smoke 


and Shorty. 


By Jack London 


9 
“I WISH you wasn’t so set in your 
ways,” Shorty demurred. “I’m sure 
scairt of that glacier. No man ought to 
tackle it by his lonely.” 

Smoke laughed cheerfully, and ran 
his eye up the glistening face of the 
tiny glacier that filled the head of the 
valley. 

“Here it is, August already, and the 
days have been getting shorter for two 
months, he epitomized the situation. 
“You know quartz, and I don’t. But I 
can bring up the grub, while you keep 
after that mother lode. So long. I’ll 
be back by to-morrow evening.” 

He turned and started. 

“T got a hunch something’s goin’ to 
happen,” Shorty pleaded after him. 

But Smoke’s reply was a bantering 
laugh. He held on down the little val- 
ley, occasionally wiping the sweat from 
his forehead, the while his foot crushed 
through ripe mountain raspberries and 
delicate ferns that grew beside patches 
of sun-sheltered ice. 

In the early spring he and Shorty 
had come up the Stewart River and 
launched out into the amazing chaos of 
the region where Surprise Lake lay. 
And all of the spring and half of the 
summer had been consumed in futile 
wanderings, when, on the verge of turn- 
ing back, they caught their first glimpse 
of the baffling, gold-bottomed sheet of 
water which had lured and fooled a 
generation of miners. Making their 
camp in the old cabin which Smoke had 


discovered on his previous visit, they 
had learned three things. First, heavy 
nugget gold was carpeted thickly on the 
lake bottom; next, the gold could be 
dived for in the shallower portions, but 
the temperature of the water was man- 
killing; and, finally, the draining of 
the lake was too stupendous a task for 
two men in the shorter half of a short 
summer. Undeterred, reasoning from 
the coarseness of the gold that it had 
not traveled far, they had set out in 
search of the mother lode. They had 
crossed the big glacier that frowned on 
the southern rim and devoted them- 
selves to the puzzling maze of small val- 
leys and canyons beyond, which, by 
most unmountainlike methods, drain- 
ed, or had at one time drained, into the 
lake. 

The valley Smoke was descending, 
gradually widened after the fashion of 
any normal valley; but, at the lower 
end, it pinched narrowly between high 
precipitous walls and abruptly stopped 
in a cross wall. At the base of this, in 
a welter of broken rock, the streamlet 
disappeared, evidently finding its way 
out underground. Climbing the cross 
wall, from the top Smoke saw the lake 
beneath him. Unlike any mountain 
lake he had ever seen, it was not blue. 
Instead, its intense peacock green tok- 
ened its shallowness. It was this shal- 
lowness that made its draining feasible. 
All about arose jumbled mountains, 
with ice-scarred peaks and crags, gro- 
tesquely-shaped and grouped. All was 
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topsy-tuivy and unsysternatice—a Dore 
nightmare. So fantastic and impossible 
was it that it affected Smoke as more 
like a cosmic landscape joke than a ra- 
tional portion of earth’s surface. There 
were many glaciers in the canyons, 
most of them tiny, and, as he looked, 
one of the larger ones, on the north 
shore, calved amid thunders and splash- 
ings. Across the lake, seemingly not 
more than half a mile, but as he well 
knew, five miles away, he could see the 
bunch of spruce trees and the cabin. 
Iie looked again to make sure, and saw 
smoke ¢learly rising from the chimney. 
Somebody else had surprised themselves 
into finding Surprise Lake, was his con- 
clusion, as he turned to climb the south- 
ern wall. 

From the top of this he came down 
into a little valley, flower-floored and 
lazy with the hum of bees, that behav- 
ed quite as a reasonable valley should, 
insofar as it made legitimate entry on 
the lake. What was wrong with it was 
its length—searcely a hundred yards; 
its head a straight up-and-down cliff of 
a thousand feet, over which a stream 
pitched itself in descending veils of 
mist. 

And here he encountered more 
smoke, floating lazily upward in the 
warm sunshine beyond an out-jut of 
rock. As he came around the corner 
he heard a light, metallic tap-tapping 
and a merry whistling that kept the 
beat. Then he saw the man, an up- 
turned shoe between his knees, into the 
sole of which he was driving hob-spikes. 

“Hello,” was the stranger’s greeting, 
and Smoke’s heart went out to the mar 
in ready liking. “Just in time for a 
snack. There’s coffee in the pot, a 
couple of cold flapjacks, and some 
jerky. _ 

“T’ll go you if I lose,’ was Smoke’s 
acceptance, as he sat down. “I’ve been 
‘ather skimped on the last several 
meals, but there’s oodles of grub over in 
the cabin.” 

“Across the lake? That’s where I 
was heading for.” 

“Seems Surprise Lake is becoming 
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populous,’ Smoke complained, empty- 
ing the coffee pot. 

“Go on, you’re joking, arn’t you?” 
che man said, surprise painted on his 
face. 

Smoke laughed. ‘“That’s the way it 
takes everybody. You see those high 
ledges across there to the northwest? 
There’s where I first saw it. No warn- 
ing. Just suddenly caught the view of 
the whole lake from there. I’d given 
up looking for it, too.” 

“Same here,” the other agreed. “‘I’d 
headed back and was expecting to fetch 
the Stewart last night, when out I pop- 
ped in sight of the lake. If that’s it 
where’s the Stewart? . . . . and 
where have I been all the time? And 
how did you come here? And what’s 
your name?” 

“Bellew Kit Bellew.” 

“Oh! I know you.” The man’s eyes 
and face were bright with a joyous 
smile, and his hand flashed eagerly out 
to Smoke’s. ‘‘I’ve heard all about you.” 

“Been reading police court news, [ 
see,’ Smoke sparred modestly. 

“Nope.” The man laughed and shook 
his head. ‘Merely recent Klondike 
history. I might have recognized you 
if you’d been shaved. I watched you 
putting it all over the gambling crowd 
when you were bucking roulette in the 
Elkhorn . My name’s Carson An- 
dy Carson; and I can’t begin to tell you 
how glad I am to meet up with you.” 

He was a slender man, narrow-shoul- 
dered and slightly stooped, but wiry 
with health, with quick black eyes and 
a magnetism of camaraderie. 

“And this is Surprise Lake?” he mur- 
mured incredulously. 
“Tt certainly is.” 

“And it’s bottom’s 
gold?” 

“Sure. There’s some of the churn- 
ing.” Smoke dipped in his overalls 
pocket and brought forth half a dozen 
nuggets. “That’s the stuff. All you 
have to do is to go down to bottom 
blind, if vou want to, and pick up a 
handful. Then you’ve got to run half 
a mile to get up your circulation.” 
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“Well, gosh dash my dingbats, if 
you haven’t beaten me to it,’ Carson 
swore whimsically, but his disappoint- 
ment was patent. ‘“An’ I thought I’d 
scooped the whole caboodle. Anyway 
I’ve had the fun of getting here.” 

“Fun!” Smoke cried. ““‘Why if we 
can ever get our hands on all that bot- 
tom, you'll make Rockefeller look like 
thirty cents.” 

“But it’s yours,” was Carson’s objec- 
tion. 

“Nothing to it, my friend. You’ve 
got to realize that no gold deposit like it 
has been discovered in all the history 
of mining. It will take you and me 
and my partner and all the friends 
we've got to lay our hands on it. All 
Bonanza and Eldorado, dumped _ to- 
gether, wouldn’t be richer than half an 
acre down there. The problem is to 
drain the lake. It will take millions. 
And there’s only one thing I’m afraid 
of. There’s so much of it that if we 
failed to control the output it will bring 
about the demonetization of gold.” 

“And you tell me ”” Cars- 
on broke off, speechless and amazed. 

“And glad to have you. It will take 
a year or two, with all the money we 
can raise, to drain the lake. It can be 
done. I’ve looked over the ground. 
But it will take every man in the coun- 
try that’s willing to work for wages. 
We'll need an army, and we need right 
now decent men in on the ground floor. 
Are you in?” 

“Am I in? Don’t it look it? I feel 
so much like a millionaire that I’m real 
timid about crossing that big glacier. 
Couldn’t afford to break my neck now. 
Wish I had some more of those hob- 
spikes. I was just hammering the last 
in when you came along. How’s yours? 
Let’s see.” 

Smoke held up his foot. 

“Worn smooth as a skating rink!” 
Carson cried. “You’ve certainly been 
hiking some. Wait a minute, and I'll 
pull some of mine out for you.” 

But Smoke refused to listen. ‘“Be- 
sides,” he said, “I’ve got about forty 
feet of rope cached where we take the 
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ice. 
over. 


My partner and I used it coming 
It will be a cinch.” 


II. 


It was a hard, hot climb. The sun 
blazed dazzlingly on the ice-surface, and 
with steaming pores they panted from 
the exertion. There were places, criss- 
crossed by countless fissures and crevas- 
ses, where an hour of dangerous toil 
advanced them no more than a hundred 
yards. At two in the afternoon beside 
a pool of water bedded in the _ ice, 
Smoke called a halt. 

‘‘Let’s tackle some of that jerky,” he 
said. “I’ve been on short allowance, 
and my knees are shaking. Besides, 
we're across the worst. Three hundred 
yards will fetch us to the rocks, and it’s 
easy going, except for a couple of nasty 
fissures, and one bad one that heads us 
down toward the bulge. There’s a 
weak ice-bridge there, but Shorty and I 
managed it.” 

Over the jerky, the two men got ac- 
quainted, and Andy Carson unbosomed 
himself of the story of his life. 

“T just knew I’d find Surprise Lake,”’ 
he mumbled in the midst of mouthfuls. 
“T had to. I missed the French Hill 
Benches, the Big Skookum, and Monte 
Cristo, and then it was Surprise Lake or 
bust. And hereI am. My wife knew 
I’d strike it. I’ve got faith enough, but 
hers knocks mine galley west. She’s a 
corker, a crackerjack dead game, 
grit to her finger ends, never-say-die, a 
fighter from the drop of the hat, the one 
woman for me, true blue and all the 
rest. Take a look at that.” 

He sprung up his watch, and on the 
inside cover Smoke saw the small, past- 
ed picture of a bright-haired woman, 
framed on either side by the laughing 
face of a child. 

“Boys?” he queried. 

“Bov and girl,” Carson answered 
proudly. ‘“He’s a year and a half old- 
er.” He sighed. “They might have 
been some grown, but we had to wait. 
You see, she was sick. Lungs. But 
she put up a fight. 
about such stuff? 





What d’you know 
I was clerking, rail- 
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road clerk, Chicago, when we got mar- 
ried. Her folks were tuberculosis. Doc- 
tors didn’t know much in those days. 
They said it was hereditary. All her 
family had it. Caught it from each 
other, only they never guessed it. 
Thought they were born with it. Fate. 
She and I lived with them the first 
couple of years. I wasn’t afraid. No 
tuberculosis in my family. And I got 
it. That set me thinking. It was con- 
tagious. I caught it from breathing 
their air. 

“We talked it over, she and I. Then 
IT jumped the family doctor and con- 
sulted an up-to-date expert. He told 
me what I’d figured out for myself, and 
said Arizona was the place for us. We 
pulled up stakes and went down——no 
money, nothing. I got a job sheep- 
herding, and left her in town- a 
lung town. It was filled to spilling 
with lungers. 

“Of course, living and sleeping in 
the clean open, I started right in to 
mend. I was away months at a time. 
[very time I came back, she was worse. 
She just couldn’t pick up. But we were 
learning. I jerked her out of that 
town, she went to sheep-herding with 
me. In four years, winter and summer, 
cold and heat, rain, snow, and frost, 
and all the rest, we never slept under a 
roof, and we were moving camp all the 





time. You ought to have seen the 
change-——-brown as berries, lean as 


Indians, tough as rawhide. When we 
figured we were cured, we pulled out for 
San Francisco. But we were too pre- 
vious. By the second month we both 
had slight hemorrhages. We flew the 
coop back to Arizona and the sheep. 
Two years more of it. That fixed us. 
Perfect cure. All her family’s dead. 
Wouldn’t listen to us. 

“Then we jumped cities for keeps. 
Knocked around on the Pacific Coast, 
and Southern Oregon looked good to 
us. We settled in the Rogue River Val- 
ley———apples. There’s a big future 
there, only nobody knows it. I got my 
land on time, of course for 
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forty an acre. Ten years from now it'll 
be worth five hundred. 

“We've done some almighty hust- 
ling. Takes money, and we hadn’t a 
cent to start with you know, had to 
build a house and barn, get horses and 
plows, and all the rest. She taught 
school two vears. Then the boy came. 
But we’ve got it. You ought to see 
those trees we planted———a hundred 
acres of them, almost mature now. But 
it’s all been outgo, and the mortgage 
working overtime. That’s why I’m 
here. She’d a-come along only for the 
kids and the trees. She’s handlin’ that, 
end, and here I am, a gosh-danged ex- 
pensive millionaire In pros- 
pect.” 

He looked happily across the sun- 
dazzle on the ice to the green waters of 
the lake along the farther shore, took a 
final look at the photograph, and mur- 
mured: 


“She’s some woman, that. She’s 
hung on. She just wouldn’t die, though 
she was pretty close to skin and bone all 
wrapped around a bit of fire when she 
went out with the sheep. Oh, she’s 
thin now. Never will be fat. But it’s 
the prettiest thinness I ever saw, and 
when I get back, and the trees begin to 
bear, and the kids get going to school, 
she and I are going to do Paris. I don’t 
think much of that burg, but she’s just 
hankered for it all her life.” 

“Well, here’s the gold that will take 
you to Paris,’ Smoke assured him. 
‘All we’ve got to do is to get our hands 
on it.” 

Carson nodded with glistening eyes. 
that farm of ours is the 
prettiest piece of orchard land on all 
the Pacific Coast. Good climate, too. 
Our lungs will never get touched again 
there. Ex-lungers have to be mighty 
eareful vou know. If you are thinking 
of settling, well, just take a peep in at 
our valley before you settle, that’s all. 
And fishing! Say did you ever get 
a thirtv-five pound salmon on a six- 


ounce rod? Some fight, bo, some 
fight!” 
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‘* Andy Carson, the little man.’’ 
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“Vm lighter than you by forty 
pounds,’ Carson said. ‘‘Let me go 
first.” 

They stood on the edge of the cre- 
vasse. It was enormous and ancient, 
fully a hundred feet across, with slop- 
ing, age-eaten sides instead of sharp- 
angled rims. At this one place it was 
bridged by a huge mass of pressure- 
hardened snow that was itself half ice. 
Even the bottom of this mass they 
could not see, much less the bottom of 
the crevasse. Crumbling and melting, 
the bridge threatened imminent col- 
lapse. ‘There were signs where recent 
portions had broken away, and even as 
they studied it a mass of half a ton dis- 
lodged and fell. 

“Looks pretty bad,” Carson admitted 
with an ominous head shake. “And it 
looks much worse than if I wasn’t a mil- 
lionaire.”’ 

“But we’ve got to tackle it,’ Smoke 
said. ‘We’re almost across. We can’t 
go back. We can’t camp here on the 
ice all night. And there’s no other way. 
Shorty and I explored for a mile up. 
It was in better shape, though, when we 
crossed.” \ 

“Tt’s one at a time, and me first,” 
Carson took the part coil of rope from 
Smoke’s hand. “You’ll have to cast 
off. Vl take the rope and the pick. 
Gimme your hand so as _ I ean slip 
down easy.” 

Slowly and carefully he lowered him- 
self the several feet to the bridge, where 
he stood, making final adjustments for 
the perilous traverse. On his back was 
his pack outfit. Around his neck, rest- 
ing on his shoulders, he coiled the rope, 
one end of which was still fast to his 
waist. 

“1’d give a mighty good part of my 
millions right now for a bridge con- 
struction gang,” he told Smoke, but his 
cheery, whimsical smile belied the 
words. Also, he added, “Tt’s all right, 
I’m a cat.” 

The pick and the long stick he used 
as an alpenstock, he balanced horizon- 
tally after the manner of a rope-walker. 
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He thrust one foot forward tentatively, 
drew it back, and steeled himself with 
a visible physical effort. 

“T wish I was flat broke,” he smiled 
up. “If ever I get out of being a mil- 
lionaire this time, I’ll never be one 
again. It’s too uncomfortable.” 

“Tt’s all right.” Smoke encouraged. 
“T’ve been over it before. Better let me 
try it first.” 

“And you forty pounds to the 
worse,” the little man flashed back. “T’ll 
be all right in a minute. I’m all right 
now.” And this time the nerving up 
process was instantaneous. ‘Well, here 
goes for Rogue River and the apples,” 
he said, as his foot went out, this time 
to rest carefuily and lightly while the 
other foot was brought up and past. 

Very gently and circumspectly he 
continued on his way until two-thirds 
of the distance was covered. Here he 
stopped to examine a depression he 
must cross, at the bottom of which was 
a fresh crack. Smoke, watching, saw 
him glance to the side and down into 
the crevasse itself, and then begin a 
slight swaving. 

“Keep your eyes up!” Smoke com- 
manded sharply. “Now! Go on!” 

The little man obeyed, nor faltered 
on the rest of the journey. The sun- 
crowned slope of the farther edge of the 
crevasse was slippery but not steep, and 
he worked his way up to a shallow 
niche, faced about, and sat down. 

“Your turn,” he called across. “But 
just keep a-coming and don’t look 
down. That’s what got my goat. Just 
keep a-coming, that’s all. And get a 
move on. It’s simply rotten.” 

Balancing his own stick horizontal- 
lv, Smoke essaved the passage. That 
the bridge was on its last legs was pat- 
ent. He felt a jar under foot, a slight 
movement of the mass, and a heavier 
jar. This was followed by a single 
sharp crackle. Behind him he knew 
that something was happening. If for 
no other reason, he knew it by the 
strained, tense face of Carson. From 
beneath, thin and faint, came the mur- 
mur of running water, and Smoke’s 
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eyes involuntarily wavered to a glimpse 
of the simmering depths. He jerked 
them back to the way before him. Two- 
thirds over, he came to the depression. 
The sharp edges of the crack, but 
slightly touched by the sun, showed 
how recent it was. His foot was lifted 
to take the step across, when the crack 
began slowly widening, at the same 
time emitting numerous sharp snaps. 
He made the step quickly, increasing 
the stride of it, but the worn nails of 
his shoe skated on the further slope of 
the depression. He fell on his face, 
and without pause slipped down and 
into the crack, his legs hanging clear, 
his chest supported by the stick, which 
he had managed to twist crosswise as he 
fell. 

His first sensation was the nausea 
caused by the sickening upleap of his 
pulse; his first idea was of surprise that 
he had fallen no further. Behind him 
was crackling and jar and movement 
to which the stick vibrated. From be- 
neath, in the heart of the glacier, came 
the soft and hollow thunder of the dis- 
lodged masses striking bottom. And 
still the bridge, broken from its farthest 
support and ruptured in the middle, 
held, though the portion he had crossed 
tilted downward at a pitch of twenty 
degrees. He could see Carson, perched 
in his niche; his feet braced against the 
melting surface, swiftly recoiling the 
rope from his shoulders to his hand. 

“Wait,” he cried. “Don’t move, or 


‘the whole shooting match will come 


down.” 

He calculated the distance with a 
quick glance, took the bandana from 
his neck and tied it to the rope, and in- 
creased the length by a second bandana 


. from his pocket. The rope, manufac- 


tured from sled-lashings and _ short 
lengths of plaited rawhide knotted to- 
gether, was both light and strong. The 
first cast was lucky as well as deft, and 
Smoke’s fingers clutched it. He evi- 
denced a hand-over-hand intention of 
crawling out of the crack. But Carson, 
who had refastened the rope around his 
own waist, stopped him. 
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‘Make it fast around yourself as 
well,” he ordered. 

“If 1 go Vil take you with me,” 
Smoke objected. 

The little man became very peremp- 
tory. 

“You shut up,” he ordered. “The 
sound of your voice is enough to start 
the whole thing going.” 

“If I ever start going——” Smoke 
began. 

“Shut up. You ain’t going to ever 
start going. Now do what I say , 

That’s right . . . under the 
shoulders Make it fast 

Now! Start! Get a move on, but 
easy as you go. I’ll take in the slack. 
You just keep a-coming. That’s it. 
Kasy . . . Easy.” 

Smoke was still a dozen feet away 
when the final collapse of the bridge be- 
gan. Without noise, but in a Jerky 
way, it crumbled to an increasing tilt. 

“Quick!” Carson called, coming in 
hand over hand on the slack of the rope 
which Smoke’s rush gave him. 

When the crash came, Smoke’s fin- 
gers were clawing into the hard face of 
the wall of the crevasse, while his body 
dragged back with the falling bridge. 
Carson sitting up, feet wide apart and 
braced, was heaving on the rope. This 
effort swung Smoke in to the side wall, 
but it jerked Carson out of his niche. 
Like a cat, he faced about, clawing wild- 
ly for a hold on the ice and slipping 
down. Beneath him, with forty feet of 
taut rope between them, Smoke was 
clawing just as wildly; and ere the 
thunder from below announced the ar- 
rival of the bridge, both men had come 
to rest. Carson had achieved this first, 
and the several pounds of pull he was 
able to put on the rope had _ helped 
bring Smoke to a stop. 

Each lay in a shallow niche, but 
Smoke’s was so shallow that, tense with 
the strain of flattening and sticking, 
nevertheless he would have slid on 
had it not been for the slight assistance 
he took from the rope. He was on the 
verge of a bulge and could not see be- 
neath him. Several minutes passed, in 
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which they took stock of the situation 
and made rapid strides in learning the 
art of sticking to wet and slippery ice. 
The little man was the first to speak. 


“Geel” he said; and a minute later, 
“If you can dig in for a moment and 
slack on the rope, I can turn over. Try 
it.” 

Smoke made the effort, then rested 
on the rope again. 


“T can do it,” he said. “Tell me 
when you’re ready. And be quick.” 


“About three feet down is holding 
for my heels,” Carson said. “It won’t 
take a moment. Are you ready?” 

“Go on.” 


It was hard work to slide down a 
yard, turn over and sit up; but it was 
even harder for Smoke to remain flat- 
tened and maintain a position that from 
instant to instant made a greater call 
upon his muscles. As it was, he could 
feel the almost perceptible beginning of 
the slip when the rope tightened and he 
looked up into his companion’s face. 
Smoke noted the yellow pallor of sun- 
tan forsaken by the blood, and won- 
dered what his own complexion was 
like. But when he saw Carson with 
shaking fingers, fumble for his sheath- 
knife, he decided the end had come. 
The man was in a funk and was going 
to eut the rope. 

“Don’t m-mind m-m-me,” the little 
man chattered. “I ain’t scared. It’s 
only my nerves, gosh dang them. ['ll 
b-b-be all right in a minute.” 

And Smoke watched him, doubled 
over, his shoulders between his knees, 
shivering’ and awkward, holding a 
slight tension on the rope with one 
hand, while with the other he hacked 
and gouged holes for hhis heels in the 
ice. 

“Carson,” he breathed up to him, 
‘“‘vou’re some bear, some bear.” 

The answering grin was ghastly and 
pathetic. 

“T never could stand height,” Car- 
son confessed. “It always did get me. 
Do you mind if I stop a minute and 
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clear my head? Then I’ll make those 
heel-holds deeper so I can heave you 
up. 

Smoke’s heart warmed. “Look here, 
Carson. The thing for you to do is to 
cut the rope. You can never get me 
up, and there’s no use both of us be- 
ing lost. You can make it out with 
your knife.” 

“You shut up,” was the hurt retort. 
“Who’s running this?’ 

And Smoke could not help but see 
that anger was a good restorative for 
the other’s nerves. As for himself, it 
was the more nerve-racking strain, ly- 
ing plastered against the ice with no- 
thing to do but strive to stick on. 

A groan and a quick cry of “Hold 
on!” warned him. With face pressed 
against the ice, he made a supreme 
sticking effort, felt the rope slacken, 
and knew that Carson was slipping to- 
ward him. He did not dare look up 
until he felt the rope tighten and knew 
the other had again come to rest. 

“Gee, that was a near go,” Carson 
chattered. “I came down over a yard. 
Now you wait. lve got to dig new 
holds. If this damaged ice wasn’t so 
melty, we’d be hunky-dory.” 

Holding the few pounds of strain ne- 
cessary for Smoke with his left hand, 
the little man jabbed and chopped at 
the ice with his right. Ten minutes 
of this passed. 

“Now, I'll tell you what I’ve done,” 
Carson called down. “I’ve made heel- 
holds and hand-holds for you alongside 
of me. I’m going to heave the rope 
in slow and easy, and you just come 
along sticking an’ not too fast. T’ll 
tell you what. First of all, [ll take 
you on the rope, and you worry out of 
that pack. Get me?” 

Smoke nodded, and with infinite care 
unbuckled his pack straps. With a 
wriggle of the shoulders he dislogded 
it, and Carson saw it slide over the 
bulge and out of sight. 

“Now, I’m going to ditch mine,” he 
called down. “You just take it easy 
and wait.” 
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Five minutes later the upward 
struggle began. Smoke, after drying 
his hands on the insides of his arm- 
sleeves, clawed into the climb—bellied, 
and clung, and struck and plastered— 
sustained and helped by the pull of the 
rope. Alone, he could not have ad- 
vanced. Despite his muscles, because 
of his forty pounds handicap, he could 
not cling as did Carson. A third of the 
way up, where the pitch was steeper 
and the ice less eroded, he felt the strain 
on the rope decreasing. He moved 
slower and slower. Here was no place 
to stop and remain. His most desperate 
effort could not prevent the stop, and he 
could feel the down-slip beginning. 

“T’m going,” he called up. 

“So am I,” was the reply, gritted 
through Carson’s teeth. 

“Then cast loose.” 

Smoke felt the rope tauten in a futile 
effort, then the pace quickened, and as 
he went past his previous lodgment and 
over the bulge the last glimpse he 
caught of Carson he was turned over, 
with madly moving hands and feet 
striving to overcome the downward 
draw. ‘To Smoke’s surprise, as he went 
over the bulge, there was no sheer fall. 
The rope restrained him as he slid 
down a steeper pitch which quickly 
eased until he came to a halt in an- 
other niche on the verge of another 
bulge. Carson was now out of sight, en- 
sconced in the place previously occu- 
pied by Smoke. 

“Gee!” he could hear Carson shiver. 
“Gee!” 

An interval of quiet followed, and 
then Smoke could feel the rope 
agitated. 

‘What are you doing?” he called up. 

“Making more hand-and-foot-holds,” 
came the trembling answer. “You 
just wait. I’ll have you up here in a 
jiffy. Don’t mind the way I talk. I’m 
just excited. “But I’m all right. You 
wait and see.” 

“You're holding me 
strength,” Smoke argued. 


by main 
“Soon or 


late, with the ice melting, you'll slip 
down after me. 


The thing for you to 
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do is cut loose. Hear me? There’s no 
use both of us going. Get that? 
You’re the biggest little man in crea- 
tion, but you’ve done your best. You 
cut loose.” 

“You shut up. I’m going to make 
holes this time deep enough to haul up 
a span of horses.” 


‘“You’ve held me up long enough,” 
Smoke urged. “Let me go.” 


“How many times have I held you 
up?” came the truculent query. 

“Some several, and all of them too 
many. You’ve been coming down all 
the time.” 

“And I’ve been learning the game 
all the time. I’m going on holding 
you up until we get out of here. 
Savve? When God made me a light 
weight I guess he knew what he was 
about. Now, shut up. I’m busy.” 

Several silent minutes passed. Smoke 
could hear the metallic strike and hack 
of the knife, and occasional driblets of 
ice slid over the bulge and came down 
to him. ‘Thirsty, clinging on hand 
and foot, he caught the fragments in 
his mouth and melted them to water 
which he swallowed. 


He heard a gasp that slid into a 
groan of despair, and felt a slackening 
of the rope that made him claw. In- 
mediately the rope tightened again. 
Straining his eyes in an upward look 
along the steep slope, he stared a mo- 
ment, then saw the knife, point first, 
slide over the verge of the bulge and 
down upon him. He tucked his cheek 
to it, shrank from the pang of cut 
flesh, tucked more tightly, and felt the 
knife come to rest. 


“I’m a slob,” came the wail down the 
crevasse. 

“Cheer up, [’ve got it,” Smoke ans- 
wered. 

“Say! Wait! I’ve a lot of string in 
my pocket. Ill drop it down to you, 
and you send the knife up.” 

Smoke made no reply. He was bat- 
tling with a sudden msh of thought. 

“Hey! You! Here comes the string. 
Tell me when you’ve got it.” 


iad 


A small pocket knife, weighted on 
the end of the string, slid down the ice. 
Smoke got it, opened the larger blade 
by a quick effort of his teeth and one 
hand, and made sure that the blade 
was sharp. Then he tied the sheath- 
knife to the end of the string. 

“Haul away!” he called. 

With strained eyes he saw the up- 
ward progress of the knife. But he 
saw more—a little man, afraid and in- 
domitable, who shivered and chatted, 
whose head swam with giddiness, and 
who mastered his qualms and distresses 
and played a hero’s part. Also, Smoke 
saw again the face of the bright-haired 
woman with the face of a chile on 
either side. And dim in the haze of 
western summer he saw apple trees 
growing in a river valley, and in the 
ripples of the river the flash of Jeaping 
salmon. Not since his meeting with 
Shorty, had Smoke so quickly liked a 
man. Here was a proper meat-eater, 
eager with friendliness, generous to 
destruction, with a grit that shaking 
fear could not shake. Then, too, he 
considered the situation cold-bloodedly. 
There was no chance for two. Steadily, 
they were sliding into the heart of the 
glacier, and it was his greater weight 
that was dragging the little man down. 
The little man could stick like a fly. 
Alone, he could save himself. 

“Bully for us!” came the voice from 
above, down and across the bulge of 
ice. “Now we'll get out of here in two 
shakes.” 

The awful struggle for good cheer 
and hope in Carson’s voice, decided 
Smoke. 

“Tisten to me,” he said steadily, 
vainly striving to shake the vision of 
Joy Gastell’s face from his brain. “I 
sent that knife up for you to get out 
with. Get that? I’m going to chop 
loose with the jack-knife. It’s one or 
the both of us. Get that?” 

“Two or nothing,” came the grim, 
but shaky response. “If you’ll hold on 
a minute——” 

“T’ve held on for too long now. I’m 
not married. JI have no adorable thin 


’ 
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woman, nor kids, nor apple trees wait- 
ing for me. Get me? Now, you hike 
to hell-and-gone up and out of that!” 

“Wait! for God’s sake, wait!” 
Carson screamed down. ‘‘You.can’t do 
that. Give me a chance to get you out. 
Be calm, Old Horse. We'll make the 
turn. You'll see. I’m going to dig 
holds that’ll lift a house and barn.” 

Smoke made no reply. Slowly and 
gently, fascinated by the sight, he cut 
with the knife until one of the three 
strands popped and parted. 

“What are you doing?” Carson cried 
desperately. “If you cut, I’ll never for- 
give you never. I tell you it’s two 
or nothing. We're going to get out. 
Wait !——_for God’s sake!” 

And Smoke, staring at the parted 
strand, five inches before his eyes, knew 
fear in all its weakness. He did not 
want to die; he recoiled from the shim- 
mering abyss beneath him, and his 
panic brain urged all the preposterous 
optimism of delay. It was fear that 
prompted him to compromise. 

“All right,” he called up. “T’ll wait. 
Do your best. But I tell you, Carson, 
if we both start slipping again I’m 
going to cut.” 

“Huh! Forget it. When we start, 
Old Horse, we start up. I’m a porous 
plaster. I could stick here if it was 
twice as steep. I’m getting a sizable 
hole for one heel already. Now, you 
hush, and let me work.” 


The slow minutes passed. Smoke 
centered his soul on the dull hurt of a 
hang-nail on one of his fingers. He 
should have clipped it away that morn- 
ing—it was hurting then—he decided; 
and he resolved, once clear of the cre- 
vasse, that it should immediately be 
clipped. Then, with short focus, he 
stared at the hangnail and the finger 
with a new comprehension. In a min- 
ute, or a few minutes at best, that hang- 
nail, that finger, cunningly jointed and 
efficient, might be part of a mangled 
carcass at the bottom of the crevasse. 
Conscious of his fear, he hated himself. 
Bear-eaters were made of sterner stuff. 
In the anger of self-revolt he all but 
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hacked at the rope with his knife. But 
fear made him draw back the hand 
and to stick himself again, trembling 
and sweating, to the slippery slope. To 
the fact that he was soaking wet by con- 
tact with the thawing ice, he tried to 
attribute the cause of his shivering, but 
he knew, in the heart of him, that it 
was untrue. 

A gasp and a groan and an abrupt 
slackening of the rope, warned him. 
He began to slip. The movement was 
very slow. The rope tightened loyally, 
but he continued to slip. Carson could 
not hold him, and was slipping with 
him. The digging toe of his farther- 
extended foot encountered vacancy, 
and he knew that it was over the 
straight-away fall. And he knew, too, 
that in another moment his falling 
body would jerk Carson’s after it. 

Blindly, desperately, all the vitality 
and life-love of him beaten down in a 
flashing instant by a shuddering per- 
ception of right and wrong, he brought 
the knife-edge across the rope, saw the 
strands part, felt himself slide more 
rapidly, and then fall. 

What happened then, he did not 
know. He was not unconscious, but it 
happened too quickly, and it was un- 


expected. Instead of falling to his 
death, his feet almost immediately 


struck: in water, and he sat violently 
down in water that splashed coolingly 
on his face. His first impression was 
that the crevasse was shallower than he 
had imagined and that he had safely 
fetched bottom. But of this he was 
quickly disabused. The opposite wall 
was a dozen feet away. He lay in a 
basin formed in an outjut of the ice- 
wall by melting water that dribbled and 
trickled over the bulge above and fell 
sheer down a distance of a dozen feet. 
This had hollowed out the basin. 


Where he sat the water was two feet 
deep, and it. was flush with the rim. 
He peered over the rim and _ looked 
down the narrow chasm hundreds of 
feet to the torrent that foamed alonz 
the bottom. 
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“Oh, why did you?” he heard a wail 
from above. 

“Listen,” he called up. “I’m _ per- 
fectly safe, sitting in a pool of water 
up to my neck. And here’s both our 
packs. I’m going to sit on them. 
There’s room for a half dozen here. 
If you slip, stick close and you ll land. 
In the meantime you hike up and get 
out. Go to the cabin. Somebody's 
there. I saw the smoke. Get a rope, 
or anything that will make rope, and 
come back and fish for me.” 

“Tlonest?” came 
lous voice. 

“Cross my heart and hope to die. 
Now, get a hustle on, or Ill catch my 
death of cold.” 

Smoke kept himself warm by kick- 
ing a channel through the rim with the 
heel of his shoe. By the time he had 
drained off the last of the water, a call 
from Carson announced that he had 
reached the top. 

After that Smoke occupied himself 
with drying his clothes. The late after- 
noon sun beat warmly in upon him, 
and he wrung out his garments and 
spread them about him. His match-case 
was waterproof, and he manipulated 
and dried sufficient tobacco and rice 
paper to make cigarettes. 

Two hours later, perched naked o: 
the two packs and smoking, he heard 
a voice above that he could not fail to 
identify. 

“Oh, Smoke! Smoke!” 

“Hello, Joy Gastell!” he called 
back. ‘“Where’d you drop from?” 

“Are you burt?” 

“Not even any skin off!” 

“Father’s paying the rope down 
now. Do you see it?” 

“Yes; and I’ve got it,” he answered. 
“Now, wait a couple of minutes, 
please.” 

“What’s the matter?” came her anxi- 
ons query. after several minutes. “Oh, 
I know youw’re hurt.” 

“No, I’m not. I’m dressing.” 

“Dressing?” 

“Yes. I’ve been in swimming. 
Now! Ready? Hoist away!” 


Carson’s incredu- 
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A small pocket knife, weighted on 
the end of the string, slid down the ice. 
Smoke got it, opened the larger blade 
by a quick effort of his teeth and one 
hand, and made sure that the blade 
was sharp. Then he tied the sheath- 
knife to the end of the string. 

“Haul away!” he called. 

With strained eyes he saw the up- 
ward progress of the knife. But he 
saw more—a httle man, afraid and in- 
domitable, who shivered and chatted, 
whose head swam with giddiness, and 
who mastered his qualms and distresses 
and played a hero’s part. Also, Smoke 
saw again the face of the bright-haired 
woman with the face of a chile on 
either side. And dim in the haze of 
western summer he saw apple trees 
growing in a river valley, and in the 
ripples of the river the flash of Jeaping 
salmon. Not since his meeting with 
Shorty, had Smoke so quickly liked a 
man. Here was a proper meat-eater, 
eager with friendliness, generous to 
destruction, with a grit that shaking 
fear could not shake. ‘Then, too, he 
considered the situation cold-bloodedly. 
There was no chance for two. Steadily, 
they were sliding into the heart of the 
glacier, and it was his greater weight 
. that was dragging the little man down. 
The little man could stick like a fly. 
Alone, he could save himself. 

“Bully for us!” came the voice from 
above, down and across the bulge of 
ice. ‘‘Now we'll get out of here in two 
shakes.” 

- The awful struggle for good cheer 
and hope in Carson’s voice, decided 
Smoke. 

“Tisten to me,” he said steadily, 
vainly striving to shake the vision of 
Joy Gastell’s face from his brain. “I 
sent that knife up for you to get out 
with. Get that? I’m going to chop 
loose with the jack-knife. It’s one or 
the both of us. Get that?” 

“Two or nothing,” came the grim, 
but shaky response. “If you’ll hold on 
a minute ~ 

“T’ve held on for too long now. I’m 
‘not married. IJ have no adorable thin 
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woman, nor kids, nor apple trees wait- 
ing for me. Get me? Now, you hike 
to hell-and-gone up and out of that!” 

“Wait! for God’s sake, wait!” 
Carson screamed down. ‘You. can’t do 
that. Give me a chance to get you out. 
Be calm, Old Horse. We'll make the 
turn. You'll see. I’m going to dig 
holds that’ll lift a house and barn.” 

Smoke made no reply. Slowly and 
gently, fascinated by the sight, he cut 
with the knife until one of the three 
strands popped and parted. 

“What are you doing?” Carson cried 
desperately. “If you cut, I'll never for- 
give you never. I tell you it’s two 
or nothing. We’re going to get out. 
Wait !——for God’s sake!” 

And Smoke, staring at the parted 
strand, five inches before his eyes, knew 
fear in all its weakness. He did not 
want to die; he recoiled from the shim- 
mering abyss beneath him, and his 
panic brain urged all the preposterous 
optimism of delay. It was fear that 


prompted him to compromise. 


“All right,” he called up. “T’ll wait. 
Do your best. But I tell you, Carson, 
if we both start slipping again I’m 
going to cut.” 

“Huh! Forget it. When we start, 
Old Horse, we start up. I’m a porous 
plaster. I could stick here if it was 
twice as steep. I’m getting a sizable 
hole for one heel already. Now, you 
hush, and let me work.” 


The slow minutes passed. Smoke 
centered his soul on the dull hurt of a 
hang-nail on one of his fingers. He 
should have clipped it away that morn- 
ing—it was hurting then—he decided; 
and he resolved, once clear of the cre- 
vasse, that it should immediately be 
clipped. Then, with short focus, he 
stared at the hangnail and the finger 
with a new comprehension. In a min- 
ute, or a few minutes at best, that hang- 
nail, that finger, cunningly jointed and 
efficient, might be part of a mangled 
carcass at the bottom of the crevasse. 
Conscious of his fear, he hated himself. 
Bear-eaters were made of sterner stuff. 
In the anger of self-revolt he all but 
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hacked at the rope with his knife. 
fear made him draw back the hand 
and to stick himself again, trembling 
and sweating, to the slippery slope. To 
the fact that he was soaking wet by con- 
tact with the thawing ice, he tried to 
attribute the cause of his shiv ering, but 
he knew, in the heart of him, that it 
was untrue. 


A gasp and a groan and an abrupt 
slackening of the rope, warned him. 
He began to slip. The movement was 
very slow. The rope tightened loyally, 
but he continued to slip. Carson could 
not hold him, and was slipping with 
him. The digging toe of his farther- 
extended foot encountered vacancy, 
and he knew that it was over the 
straight-away fall. And he knew, too, 
that in another moment his falling 


But 


body would jerk Carson’s after it. 
Blindly, desperately, all the vitality 

and life-love of him beaten down in a 

flashing instant by 


a shuddering per- 

ception of right and wrong, he brought 

the knife- edge across the rope, saw the 

strands part, felt himself slide more 
rapidly, and then fall. 

What happened then, he did not 
know. He was not unconscious, but it 
happened too quickly, and it was un- 
expected. Instead of falling to his 
death, his feet almost immediately 
struck: in water, and he sat violently 
down in water that splashed coolingly 
on his face. His first impression was 
that the crevasse was shallower than he 
had imagined and that he had safely 
fetched bottom. But of this he was 
quickly disabused. The opposite wall 
was a dozen feet away. He lay in a 
basin formed in an outjut of the ice- 
wall by melting water that dribbled and 
trickled over the bulge above and fell 
sheer down a distance of a dozen feet. 
This had hollowed out the basin. 
Where he sat the water was two feet 
deep, and it. was flush with the rim. 
He peered over the rim and _ looked 
down the narrow chasm hundreds of 
feet to the torrent that foamed along 
the bottom. 
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“Oh, why did you?” he heard a wail 
from above. 

‘Listen,’ 
fectly safe, 
up to my 


he called up. 
sitting In a 
neck. 


“I’m per- 
pool of water 
And here’s both our 
packs. I’m going to sit on them. 
There’s room for a half dozen here. 
If vou slip, stick close and you ll land. 
In the meantime you hike up and get 
out. Go to the cabin. Somebody’s 
there. I saw the smoke. Get a rope, 
or anything that will make rope, and 
come back and fish for me.” 
“Honest?” came 
lous voice. 
“Cross 


Carson’s incredu- 
my heart and hope to die. 
Now, get a hustle on, or I'll catch my 
death of cold.” 

Smoke kept himself warm by kick- 
ing a channel through the rim with the 
heel of his shoe. By the time he had 
drained off the last of the water, a call 
from Carson announced that he had 
reached the top. 

After that Smoke occupied himself 
with drying his clothes. The late after- 
noon sun beat warmly in upon him, 
and he wrung out his garments and 
spread them about him. His match-case 
was waterproof, and he manipulated 
and dried sufficient tobacco and rice 
paper to make cigarettes. 

Two hours later, perched naked ov 
the two packs and smoking, he heard 
a voice above that he could not fail to 
identify. 

“Oh, Smoke! Smoke!” 

“Hello, Joy Gastell!” he called 
back. “Where’d you drop from?” 

“Are you burt?” J 

“Not even any skin off!” 

“Father’s paying the rope down 
now. Do you see it?” 

“Yes; and I’ve got it,” he answered. 
“Now, wait a couple of minutes, 
please.” 

“What’s the matter?” came her anxi- 
ons query. after several minutes. “Oh, 
| know you’re hurt.” 

“No, I’m not. I’m dressing.” 

“Dressing?” 


“Yes. I’ve been in swimming. 
Now! Ready? Hoist away!” 











He sent up the two packs on the first 
trip, was consequently rebuked by Joy 
Gastell, and on the second trip came up 
himself. 


x* * * * * 


Joy Gastell looked at him with 
glowing eyes, while her father and Car- 
son were busy coiling the rope. 

“How could you cut loose in that 
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splendid way?” she cried. “It was—it 
was glorious, that’s all.” 

Smoke waved the compliment away 
with a deprecatory hand. 

“T know all about it,” she persisted. 
“Carson told me. You sacrificed your- 
self to save him.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Smoke lied. 
“T could see that swimming pool right 
under me all the time.” 


























(In the August issue of MacLean’s Magazine, the eighth Tale in the 
Smoke Bellow series, “The Hanging of Cultus George,” will appear). 





The Loafing Habit 


One of the most fatal habits is that of taking things easy, the 
habit of loafing, of killing time, of sitting around and dreading 
one’s task. The way to rob a nettle of its sting is to grasp it quick- 
ly, vigorously, not to fool with it. Many people are like this 
when they play with a spoonful of medicine because they dread to 
swallow the bitter disagreeable remedy. They make the dreaded 
thing infinitely worse by putting it off. 

I know people who always have a lot of put-off disagreeable 
tasks, waiting until they “feel like it.” They are like the general 
who skipped all the difficult fortresses and took his army along the 
line of least resistance. By and by these neglected posts fired upon 
his army and gave him a constant annoyance. 

The way to rob a task of its disagreeableness is to tackle it 
promptly and vigorously and get it out of the way. This habit of 
playing with a spoon before taking a disagreeable medicine only 
delays the torture. Swallow it quickly and have done with it. 

Fight against the loafing propensity, the habit of dawdling 
and putting off disagreeable things as you would fight for your 
life in a desperately dangerous situation. Apathy is a terrible foe 
of achievement. 




















Doing the 


Fall Fairs 


AN EXPOSURE OF THE SCHEMES WHICH HAVE BEEN WORKED 
BY FAKIRS AT SOME EXHIBITIONS IN CANADA. 








The fall fair season will soon be with us. 
tions are formulating their plans for thrillers. 
the nature of a humorous exposure, the public is given a glimpse behind the 
scenes, and is shown something of the methods which are followed by pro- 


fessional fakirs in ‘‘Doing the Fall Fairs.’’ 
story is based actually happened, but in justice to the Fairs it should be 
said that the various organizations 


Canada in an effort to eliminate, so far as possible, all attempts to fleece 
the public, even though it does, as Barnum averred, ‘‘like to be hum- 
bugged.’’ 





Already directors of exhibi- 
In this article, which is in 


The incident on which the 


are now co-operating throughout 











By James P. Haverson 


“THERE’S one thing a guy’s got to 
have to work the fall fairs, and that is 


nerve. If he’s got that he don’t need 
much else.” This tabloid wisdom was 
handed out late one night, or to be ac- 
curate, early one morning, by my 
friend the ex-reporter, ex-advertising 
man, ex-mail order merchant and ex- 
mostly anything else to which a man 
could turn his hand or fertile brain by 
way of easing a living out of an iron- 
fisted and stony-hearted world. 

This man had the nerve, also he had 
one sick crocodile, one $125 snake, and, 
later annexed Nellie, the Wild Girl. 
With these he successfully worked the 
fall fairs, not in distant lands, but right 
here in Canada, and by tickling, prod- 
ding and otherwise irritating the curi- 
osities of our own home-grown tillers of 
the soil enticed, inveigled and extracted 
a sufficient number of nickels and 


dimes from their well guarded pockets 
to keep him, not only grub-staked and 
provided with pocket money, but also, 
on his return to his native pavements, 








to allow of the purchase of much weird- 
ly-colored and grotesquely carven 
raiment. 

This is how it was done as he tells it, 
and every one who has gazed open- 
mouthed and wide-eyed at the assorted 
wonders set forth in the side shows of 
our fall fairs should read if they would 
know just what sort of a run they got 
for their money, if any was expended 
by them. 

“Over at the Toronto Island,” said 
my friend, “there was a guy with a 
crocodile doin’ a dime show stunt. He 
wasn’t makin’ it go very good. The 
crock had cost him about $150 duty 
and all. He tried the game fer about 
three days, and then was so close to the 
cashion that he hadn’t the heart to keep 
it up. I sat in and listened to him tel- 
lin’ what a thorny path a guy in the 
show business had to go, and finally 
purchased the crock for 25 bones. 

“Talkin’ it over with a friend of 
mine, we decided to take a whirl at the 
fall fairs, but figured that we’d need 
57 
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more than this one crocodile to go up 
against that game. The crocodile 
seemed to be dyspeptic and just about 
as down hearted as the guy I bought 
him from. Beside that, it was only 
right that my friend should put some- 
thing into the show if we were to split 
the gate receipts two ways and break 
even. My friend came in with a six- 
teen-foot snake that weighed in at 100 
pounds, also he got hold of a bird, a 
macaw, I think it was. It couldn’t talk. 
but gee! it had great feathers on its 
head. 

“This was our outfit together with a 
tent and some sort of petrified fish 
when we went up against our first fair. 
‘The first one was at Oshawa, not far 
from ‘Toronto. We got our tents up 
and everything set before the first rube 
showed up. 1 went out to the front to 
do the spiel, and they had to be rubes 
proper to fall for it, for I was new at 
the game then and nervouser than any 
jelly fish in the show business. I put 
up a talk startin’ in with the crock and 
windin’ up with the spiked fish that 
got the cash anyway, though I don’t 
know how they swallowed it. It would 
have been just about as easy to swallow 
the whole show tent, snake, crock, 
spiked fish and everything. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ I says, ‘and ladies as 
well, this here crocodile is known as 
Betsy. This here is the only black 
web-footed crocodile that was ever 
brought to this country alive and in 
captivity in a tank. ‘This here croco- 
dile was one of the seven sacred croco- 
diles of Chief Tananika, who was in his 
time just about the powerfulest of all 
the Northern African kings. ‘These 
here seven crocodiles were used for the 
especial, awful and ghastly purpose of 
devouring prisoners of wars. 

“Chief Tananika kept these here 
crocodiles in a small lake which was 
known to Europeans as the black pool. 
This here black pool is situated 700 
miles south of the mouth of the Nile 
River, and was first discovered by 
Livingston, the famous explorer, in one 
of his expeditions into that there 1m- 
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passable country. Three years ago, 
after the war with the mad Mullah, 
Major Clark, the explorer and soldier, 
with a party of 300 men took Chief 
Tananika prisoner and captured three 
of his largest, blackest and = savagest 
crocodiles. JT.adies and gentlemen, this 
here crocodile, which we have before 
you in this here tent to-day is the 
largest of them three captured croco- 
diles. The other two smaller ones are 
in the London Zoological Gardens 
right now, if they ain’t escaped.’ 


“Just about here,’ explained my 
friend, ‘‘the guy inside the tent would 
pull on a rosined string in a tin pan, 
and then there was an awful roar. An- 
other guy that we had hired showed a 
piece of meat on a pole behind my back. 
Then there was another roar, and I 
jumped inside the tent hollerin’ to the 
men not to feed that crocodile meat. 
When I got inside I’d shout out, ‘What 
do youse guys mean? Do you want to 
get that crocodile so furious that we 
can’t run no show to-day? If you 


don’t watch out you’ll get bitten your- 
self.’ 


“Of course, you know we didn’t feed 
him no meat. I don’t know whether 
crocodiles is meant to eat meat or not, 
but the trouble with this here crocodile 
was that he wouldn’t eat nothin’, and 
he died when we was three days out. 
We couldn’t lose the crocodile, which 
was the biggest end of the show at this 
stage of the game, and so we cut him 
open and stuffed him with salt. He 
acted just about as much alive after that 
as he did before, but we sort of felt that 
we had to have somethin’ more in our 
repertory. 

“Tt was about this time that we met 
up with Nellie, the Wild Girl, and so 
long as she was with the show it went 
big. When Nellie quit we was gettin’ 
kind of sick of the show business, and 
the whole thing bust up, but so long as 
the wild girl was there we played to a 
big business.” 


“What happened to Nellie, the Wild 
Girl?” I asked, scenting trouble arising 
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out of the caprices of the eternal 
feminine. 

“Oh, he went home,” remarked mv 
friend disgustedly. “You see, his 
father was a preacher up in Western 
Ontario, and he didn’t like his son to 
be mixed up with the show business, so 
he wired him the money to go home, 
and Nellie went.” 

My friend gazed ruefully at the wel! 
defined not to sav glaring checks in his 
remarkable clothing, and mourned 
again the loss of Nellie, the Wild Girl. 


“Gee, he went big.” he grumbled at 
last, “and we sure had him fixed up 
great, and the guy that was with me 
had a dandy spiel to go with his stunt. 
He saved us from talkin’ so much about 
that crock that was getting’ kind of 
whiffy anyway, and which we had to 
dump a week before Nellie left us.” 

“How did you dump the crocodile?” 
I asked, and my friend grinned broad- 
ly as he replied: ‘You see it was this 
way: We figured that crock had lived 
just about as long as any dead crock 
should, and Nellie was gettin’ to kinda 
kick about him being in the tent where 
he had to sleep, so one night the three 
of us packed him on our shoulders and 
dumped him into a farmer’s field. We 
never heard what the farmer said nor 
what he thought, for we moved out of 
town early next morning. After that 
Nellie was pretty much the whole show. 
We had him fixed up wid a long wig 
of black hair comin’ to his waist, a 
blue sailor blouse and a red skirt, and 
his bare legs, arms and face was painted 
brown that they use on the stage to 
make Indians with. Then we had red 
and blue marks all over him fixed up 
to look like tattoo marks. You bet he 
was some wild looking girl. 

“Just before we dumped the crock 
we sent away to London, Ont., for a 
banner to string out in front of the 
tent. There was a guy there that had 
one, but it wasn’t a very good banner 
for us, because he had used it with a 
wild man fake, and there was a picture 
of a great big husky guy with an ugly 
lookin’ club, but not much hair. Nel- 
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lie had a whole lot of hair, but we didn’t 
have no club for him, and gee! he was 
skinny. Anyway, as soon as we got 
Nellie in the game we’d got a five-dollar 
order of small snakes, and he used to sit 
in a pit wid the big snake over his 
knees and the little snakes crawling 
over his bare feet. I tell you what it 
is, I don’t want none of this wild girl 
stunt fer me own personal performance. 

“T used to work in that little prickly 
fish into the spiel, and put it up to the 
guys that it was a Japanese sea-horse. 
‘Looka here ladies and gents,’ I’d say, 
‘we have also fer ver inspection a speci- 
ment of the rare Japanese sea-horse. 
If you turn to page 254 of Prof. Baker’s 
great book on Aquatic Phenomenons 
you'll find that he describes this won- 
derful animal, which is also partly a 
fish, as the anthibious of the Sea of 
Japan. This here animal can _ both 
swim and walk. It uses them spikes as 
legs and in its natural state has a head 
like a horse. This here specimen in 
the process of dryin’ it out shrunk in 
the neck, and so it don’t look as much 
like a horse at that end as it did when 
alive.’ 

“We had also a sort of papier mache 
mermaid thing. We used to tell ’em 
that this was a petrified mermaid found 
on the Japanese shores by Captain 
Silverthorn, late of the British navy, in 
a voyage which he made to them parts 
three years ago. Of course, them guys 
was awful fish to fall for a talk like that, 
but if you handed out to the ordinary 
guy that all the stuff vou’re telling’ ’em 
is set down in good, honest print, in a 
scientific book he’s goin’ to tumble for 
it every time. He don’t know whether 
it’s there or not, and even if he thinks 
it’s phoney he ain’t got the nerve to 
eall yer bluff, provided you say it good 
and loud and look awful sure. The 
average guy would rather take a chance 
on noddin’ his head and lookin’ wise 
so as the rest of the bunch will think 
that he’s read the book, too, and is a 
regular educated geke. 

“All this spiel had to be shouted out 
good and loud, and we had to keep it 
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up for quite a while, as you’ve got to 
get yer crowd outside before you get 
‘em inside. Once we had a good, big 
crowd outside we’d close down on the 
spiel a little and pull ’em in at fifteen 
cents a throw. Once we got a bunch 
inside all we had to do was kick up any 
kind of a row inside the tent, and the 
bunch outside would come crowdin’ in 
as fast as they could get. 

“After the crock had croaked there 
would be some of the guys what 
thought he didn’t look as fierce as we 
had said in the spiel, and some of ’em 
used to wonder, I guess, how it was that 
he never roared when there was anyone 
inside the tent. But if any guy seemed 
to think he wasn’t real fierce all you 
had to do was to pull a bunch of bills 
out of yer pockets and offer ’em to any 
guy that was game to put his hand in 
the crocodile’s mouth. There wasn’t 
one that ever called this bluff. Gee, if 
ever any guy had offered to he would 
have had to pry that crock’s mouth 
open,’ chuckled my friend the show- 
man in evil glee. 


“When the bunch started to go out,” 
he continued, still chuckling, “the man 
on the door would look at ’em hard in 
the face and ast ’em if it wasn’t a won- 
derful show, and if they wasn’t satis- 
fied. If you pin a guy down like that 
he’s goin’ to say yes every time. He 
ain’t got the nerve to tell you to yer 
face that yer show’s a bunk, even if he 
thinks so. 

“After we'd got in the easy bunch 
at fifteen cents, fer there’s always a 
bunch that’s goin’ to crowd into a show 
anyway, you couldn’t keep ’em out, we 
used to have to get busy with a hand 
axe. When they began to come hard 
we'd raise a howl in the tent that some 
of the guys had been bitten by the croc. 
One time a fellow got his hand cut in 
the merry-go-round and sneaked in at 
the back of the tent. He went runnin’ 
out of the front vellin’ that he’d been 
bit and waving his hand with the blood 
on it. Forty fifteen centers came in on 
that bluff,” he mused with a reminis- 
cent grin of satisfaction. 
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He took up the tale anew. “We 
didn’t always have a guy with a cut 
hand around but so long as there was 
anyone goin’ in more was pretty sure 
to follow and the guys workin’ in the 
different shows used to help each other 
out. Some of the guys from another 
show would come around when a fellow 
was pullin’ his spiel, and if the regular 
rubes wasn’t makin’ no break to come 
in, the spieler would yell; ‘“Shill,” 
which meant that some of these phoney 
customers was to crowd forward, pay 
their money and hustle into the show 
as if they’d only been livin’ up till now 
in the hope of some day bein’ able to 
see it. 

“But when that croc had to be dump- 
ed it kinda put a crimp in the show, 
and when Nellie’s father called him 
home on account of objections to the 
show business, we didn’t have much 
heart to stick with the game, so we de- 
cided to close the show. Some of the 
bunch struck for home right off the bat 
but others hated to quit the business 
flat. We kicked around fer about three 
weeks selling two dollar. fountain pens 
that cost us a nickel a piece and phoney 
diamonds and bum gold rings. One of 
the guys would sell the stuff and the 
rest would stall for him. That is when 
the guy was sellin’ it one of the stalls 
would come up and act as if he thought 
the rings was phoney. 

“He'd pull a bottle out of his pocket 
labelled acid and tell the guy that was 


sellin’ it that he’d soon see if it was | 


gold all right. All there was in that 
bottle was oil which never hurt no kind 
of metal. When he dipped the ring in- 
to the stuff and nothin’ happened he’d 
turn away sorta disappointed, saying 
that he guessed it was gold all right, 
and then some fish was dead sure to 
buy that ring. 

“Gee,” he concluded, ‘““There’s noth- 
in’ to it, a guy can have a whole lot of 
fun workin’ the fall fairs. And it’s 
dead easy if you know how and have 
the nerve,” 
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An Amateur Professioual 


By William Hugo Pabke 


DOROTHY BENSON was enjoying 
herself hugely at the Ocean View 
House. She had just graduated from 
college, and her immediate horizon 
bounded a summer of rest and pleas- 
ure; her future, a little farther remov- 
ed, included a fall and winter in Tan- 
gier and Egypt. Not the least factor 
in the pleasure of her stay at Maxatuxet 
was the arrival of Harry Dale with 
whom she had been friends since child- 
hood. There had never been the slight- 
est approach to sentiment in their 
friendship; beyond frank liking and a 
reciprocal gift of gay companionship 
they expected nothing of each other, 
and so were never disappointed. 

Harry Dale’s chief characteristic was 
an arrogant confidence in his ability to 
do things that he knew absolutely noth- 
ing about. Moreover, he was always 
ready to back his own prowess by a bet. 
He had made his debut at Maxatuxet 
by challenging a sturdy native to a race 
in flat-bottomed scows, he to use a sin- 
gle scull against a pair of sweeps wield- 
ed by his opponent. As usual, he had 
jumped at a hasty conclusion, formu- 
lating in haphazard manner a profound 
but valueless theory regarding economy 
of power. Needless to say, he was beat- 
en by three-quarters of a mile. The 
kindly, off-hand manner in which he 
paid the large odds of the bet, however, 
won him instant popularity with the 
masculine element at the Ocean View 
which had turned out in force to wit- 
ness the event. This incident, together 
with his offer to play billiards for any 
stakes with a man whom he had just 
met, and who afterwards turned out to 
be an amateur champion, caused him 
to be the butt of considerable good-na- 
tured quizzing. 


One brilliant afternoon, shortly after 
his arrival, he dashed down the level 
mile from the station in a shining, new 
motor-car. He turned a short corner 
into the drive-way, demolishing a gor- 
geous but flimsy railing, and, before he 
could control his motor climbed part 
way up the steps leading to the hotel 
piazza. 

He was greeted by a burst of laughter 
from the group of girls above him, and 
a yell of derision from the proportion- 
ately small circle of men. 

He reversed quickly, unconsciously 
turning his steering gear. The machine 
bumped heavily down the steps, and 
the rear wheels ruined a geranium bed; 
a quick turn to the left, and a baby 
carriage, fortunately empty, had passed 
into the category of useless things. The 
men on the piazza were doubled up in 
helpless mirth, the girls voicing their 
clee in hysterical laughter. Harry, 
not the least crestfallen, sat calmly in 
the motionless car with the mien of 
one justly proud of a great achieve- 
ment. 

“Where did you get it?” gasped Dor- 
othy, as coherently as her merriment 
permitted. 

“Tt belongs to Charles. He’s going 
abroad and sent this beauty to me to 
keep in order for him,” explained Har- 
ry, gazing in amazement at his hearers 
whose mirth increased with his answer. 

“Say Dot, won’t you come out for a 
little spin? Oh do, please.” 

“Well I guess not,” in solo, and then 
in chorus from the bystanders. 

‘What have I ever done to you, Har- 
ry, that vou should wish to treat me 
so?” asked Dorothy. 

“Why shouldn’t you go? You’re not 
afraid, are you?” 
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“Oh Dale, Dale, you’re incorrigible” 
laughed Mr. Breckage from the hack- 
ground. ‘You prove conclusively that 
you shouldn’t be trusted with even your 
worthless self in an actomobile, end 
then you ask for the responsibility of a 
fair passenger.’’ 

At this moment a stout, cheerful lit- 
tle woman emerged from the hotel ot- 
fice and approached the group. 

“My dear,” she began, addressing 
Dorothy. “Did I hear Harry Dale 
threatening to do something awful to 
vou?” 

“Not particularly awful, Aunt Jane. 
i'e only wanted to murdey me. T don’t 
understand his motive, for ———” 

“Now Miss Jane,” broke in Iarry; 
“T merely asked Dot to ride in my ear, 
or rather my brother’s, ana »wverybody’s 
been raising the deuce of a row. J 
don’t see why.” 

“Who broke that railing? Who 
plowed up that flower bed? Who is re- 
sponsible for that pathetic little heap of 
sticks and lace?” asked Miss Jane, in- 
dicating with stern forefinger the com- 
ponent parts of the debris scattered 
over the lawn. 

“Oh well, that happened while IT was 
getting my practice,” said Harry easily. 
“But I’m all right now.” He looked de- 
fiantly at the smiling half-circle. 

The elder Miss Benson put an end to 
the discussion by telling Dorothy that 
she needed her. They went to their 
rooms, leaving Harry tinkering with 
his new toy, and beginning the explan- 
ation of a weird theory of motoring to 
an interested but unbelieving audience. 

As soon as Miss Jane had settled her 
comfortable bulk in the only chair in 
her room which was adequate to the 
task of supporting it, she held out a let- 
ter to her niece. 

“Oh Dorothy,” she said tearfully, 
‘St’s awful news. It’s from your father. 
T don’t know what we shall do. I’m 
sure we'll all have to go to the poor- 
house; anyway, we'll have to discharge 
cook and the coachman.” 

“There, there, Aunt Jane, I’m sure 
it’s not so bad as you think,” said Dor- 
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othy soothingly, taking the letter. She 
read: 
Dear Jane: 

I hope you and Dot are enjoying 
vourselves. I have met with severe 
financial reverses on account of the 
failure of the Anderson deal, which 
I had planned at this time because 
Breckage was out of town. 

Ile was apparently the only bar- 
rier to my success, but other interests 
opposed mine at the last, and—well, 
it’s all over but the cheering. You 
and the child needn’t change your 
plans for the present, but please be 
prepared to curtail all unnecessary 
expenses in the future. 

Your aff. brother, 
Jas K. Benson. 


P.S.—Be sure to say nothing of 
this to Breckage nor to his wife. 
J.K.B. 

“Do you suppose Mrs. Breckage 
would know anything about this?” ask- 
ed Miss Jane tentatively. 

“What good would it do if she did 
know about it?” asked Dorothy. 

“I’m going to ask her, anyway. I 
can’t stand this suspense—it’s so in- 
definite.” | 

“But Dad told you not say anything 
about it,” protested Dorothy. 

“You may trust me, my dear. I shall 
he very discreet, and shall find out 
everything that I can without telling 
anvthing.” 

Miss Jane started off in search of her 
victim, leaving her niece to think over 
the situation bv herself. Like all guile- 
less people, Miss Jane considered her- 
self very deep. This very confidence in 
her own impenetrability would have 
made the coming contest with Mrs. 
Breckage all the more pathetically ridi- 
culous to an observer who was conver- 
sant with the antagonists’ character- 
istics. 

Mrs. Breckage was a handsome wom- 
an with a haughty, immobile face and 
the manner of a grande dame. She by 
no means wore her heart on her sleeve. 
There was but one person in the world 
who knew the wealth of love that she 
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showered on her husband, and the in- 
numerable business secrets that she 
shared with him, and that person was 
Breckage, the financier. She was sit- 
ting alone in a sequestered angle of the 
wide veranda when Miss Jane came 
trotting by in search of her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Breckage, I feel so horrid 
and grumpy and want some one to talk 
to, and you'll do as_ well as any one 
else,” panted Miss Jane with a fine dis- 
regard of flattery. 

Mrs. Breckage laughed languidly 
and laid an inviting hand on the chair 
beside her. She really liked the little 
old maid and admired her for replacing 
so well the mother that Dorothy had 
never known. For this reason she for- 
gave her crudities of manner. 

“Do you know anything about Mr. 
Breckage’s deals?” asked Miss Jane 
calmly. 

“Women rarely know much about 
their husband’s business affairs,” re- 


sponded Mrs. Breckage with grave 
vagueness. 
“That doesn’t tell me much,” 


thought her inquisitor. Then aloud: 
“But do vou know anything about a 
scheme that he and my brother are in 
together—no, not together, but against 
each other—and which Jim should 
have come out ahead in so long as Mr. 
Breckage was out of town, but he did- 
n’t?” After this coherent and strategic 
utterance she leaned forward and gazed 
imploringly at the passive face before 
her. : 

The financier’s wife thought she did 
know all too much about such a deal. 
Tt was the only business that was tak- 
ing her husband away from her after 
their short, happy week together, and 
she had inveighed bitterly against Jim 
Benson for being the cause of their 
premature separation. 

“You say that Mr. Benson failed in 
some scheme in which my husband was 
to fight his interests?” she asked. 

“Why, ves, that’s it. He wrote me 
that he had met with financial reverses 
and that all was over but the cheering.” 

The other looked decidedly interest- 
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ed but hardly sympathetic. Was it 
possible that simple little Miss Jane 


knew about the Anderson coup? ‘Why 
did you ask if I knew anything about 
business affairs?” she queried. 

“You see,’ blundered Miss Jane, “1 
thought you might tell me if this was 
very serious. I’m so distressed—and 
the suspense is Just terrible.” 

“If you told me which particular 
operation it is, 1 might be able to give 
vou an idea as to its magnitude.” 

“T—I don’t know that I ought to,” 
stammered Miss Jane. “Jim told me 
not to, but I don’t see what harm it can 
do, and it will relieve my mind _= so 
much. It’s the—let me see—yes, ‘the 
Anderson deal.’ ” 

“Oh, [’'m so glad,” cried Mrs. Breck- 
age impulsively, seeing the vision of 
another week’s happiness before her. 
Her husband had told her that his as- 
sociates might be able to pull off the 
deal without him. They were confi- 
dent of their ability and had insisted 
upon his going away for a rest in ac- 
cordance with his doctor’s instructions. 
So the matter was closed up already 
and he could spend another long, de- 
licious week with her. 

“Tlow can you say 
complained Miss Jane. 

“T meant that I was glad it was no 
worse,” replied the other mendaciously. 

“And you don’t think we'll all have 
to go to the poor-house?”’ 

“Nonsense. If I were you, I’d have 
implicit confidence in that very clever 
brother of yours. Jim Benson will 
never let you or Dorothy want for any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, thank you for explaining every- 
thing to me,” cried Miss Jane fervent- 
ly. “T must run along and comfort my 
poor child.” 

Dorothy, when left alune, had grim- 
lv set her teeth and thought matters 
over. Her beautiful, rose colored plans 
for the fall and winter had to give way 
to the new conditions. What did it all 
mean? She could hardly realize it as 
her father had heretofore been invari- 
ably successful. Deep in her heart she 


youre glad?’ 
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had a feeling that all would come right 
in the end; somehow, her father always 
made things come right. 

She was a healthy young ‘person, to 
whose nature brooding was entirely 
foreign. She made up her mind to en- 
joy the present anyway, and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself. With this ob- 
ject in view she went down stairs to join 
Harry’s audience. 


As she came on to the veranda, she 
heard his loud, boyish voice exclaim- 
ing: “There’s not a drop of sporting 
blood in the whole crowd. The only 
one who had anywhere near enough 
nerve to take me up was Miss Hast- 
ings.” He glanced toward a piquante 
blonde perched on the railing. ‘She 
would have taken the bet if she hadn’t 
been afraid of maternal disapproval. 
You men, I say, ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves.” 

“What is the matter with the boy? 
He seems to be unduly excited,” cried 
Dorothy. 


“Oh, Harry has been giving us a lec- 
ture on ‘How to Speed an Automobile 
Without Wasting Gray Matter,’ ”’ said 
Billy Royce, a large young man with 
an easy manner. “He wants to back 
his theory by racing all comers to Quis- 
sett and back for a thousand dollars,” 
he continued, seeing that he had an in- 
terested listener in Dorothy. 

“None of us want to take his 
money,” said one of the older men. 

“T did,” chirped little Miss Hastings; 
“but I knew Mamma wouldn’t let me.” 

“That's right,” said Harry. “She 
did; she’s dead game.” 

“How do you know that you’d get 
his money?” asked Dorothy, of Billy 
Royce. 

“You haven’t heard his theory yet, 
or you wouldn’t ask that,” he answered. 
“Tt’s the most——’” 

“Tt’s just this,’ interrupted Harry. 
“T say that in a race you want to forget 
there’s a half-speed notch for your lev- 
er. Just feed in all the power you’ve 
got. The man that has the nerve to 
keep it there all through the race, 
wins.” 
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“Hear him talk,” jeered Royce. “All 
the experience that he’s had in motor- 
ing consists of smashing one railing, 
one geranium bed, and one baby car- 
riage.” 

Dorothy thought quickly. She re- 
membered the stretch of soft sand a 
mile this side of Quissett. Then the ab- 
surdity of Harry’s speed theory impres- 
sed itself upon her. 

“Now you people up there have got 
just one more chance at this bargain,” 
prodded Harry. “Cheap, dirt cheap at 
the price, hot and cold water in every 
room, only fifteen minutes’ walk from 
the station, entrancing view, healthful 
locality, especially for children—going 
—going—what, no takers?” 


Dorothy had made up her mind. Of 
course her father would disapprove— 
but, would he? Aunt Jane—oh well, 
Aunt Jane always let her do things, es- 
pecially if she didn’t know about them 
until after they were done. Then those 
plans. Those beautiful plans which 
had been so vague a few moments be- 
for. Besides, Dale Senior’s millions 
could stand it. 

“What would you do if some one 
really took you up, Harry?” she asked 
mockingly. 

“Do?” exploded Harry. “Why, I’d 
buy champagne for the crowd after the 
race, and what was left I’d use as a first 
installment toward paying for a car of 
my own.” 

“T’ll take your bet and your money 
too without compunction; you need a 
lesson,” cried Dorothy, coming down 
the steps and holding out her slim 
hand to him by way of confirmation. 

“Mr. Breckage, may I borrow your 
car for the occasion?” She called over 
her shoulder. 

“You’re welcome to it,” said the fin- 
ancier, “and I’m happy to be able to 
see the event as I’ve just had word that 
I may stay here another week.” He 
smiled knowingly at his wife who had 
joined him immediately after hearing 
Miss Jane’s news, and had imparted the 
glad tidings to him. 

Long before the usual breakfast time 
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the next morning, Dorothy came down 
stairs, veiled and gloved, and joining 
her loyal supporters, proceeded to the 
course. 

The beach was deserted at this early 
hour and showed an unbroken strip of 
creamy white, curving slightly to the 
left toward Quissett, plainly — visible 
across the crescent of blue water, spark- 
ling in the sunlight. As Billy Royce 
staked down a piece of white canvas at 
the water’s edge, little Miss Hastings 
remarked: “This reminds me _ of 
stretching the ribbons down the aisles 
at a church wedding.” 

“Don’t mix sentiment with business, 
Miss Hastings,” cried Harry gaily, 
bringing the front wheels of his car in- 
to position on the starting line beside 
Dorothy. 

“T feel so shivery,” said Miss Hast- 
ings in a hushed little voice, her face 
alive with excitement. 

Billy Royce drew a pistol from his 
pocket, and facing about, cried: “Are 
you ready? Answer! Miss Benson?” 

“Ready !” 

“Mr. Dale?” 

“Ready |” 

A flash, a sharp report, and the race 
had begun. 


Before the signal Harry had _ been 
leaning forward eagerly, ready to burst 
into full speed at once, while Dorothy 
had sat as calmly erect as though she 
was about to start on a round of calls. 
Harry shot ahead, and Dorothy was 
content to follow, leaving to the leader 
the strain of breaking the wind and 
making the pace. The boy raced with- 
out method while his shrewd opponent 
constantly watched the course, skirting 
bunches of marsh-grass and avoiding 
all irregularities. As they neared the 
mile-long stretch of soft sand which 
ended at the pier at Quissett, Dorothy’s 
heart beat fast with excitement. Upon 
Harry’s tactics during this part of the 
race depended her chance of winning. 

Suddenly she saw a cloud of wet 
sand flying from his driving wheels, 
and in an instant she wus gaining per- 
ceptibly. Harry, true to his theory, 
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maintained full power, endeavoring to 
push through the obstruction by the 
sheer force of his motor. 


When she was within one hundred 
vards of the dark, wet xand, Dorothy 
slowed down to half speed and careful- 
ly entered the dangerous territory. 
Without a slip. she forged ahead, and. 
turning slightly to the left, she passed 
him. 

She didn’t look back onee  untii. 
with a gasp of relief, she felt the tires 
of her car gripping the hard road lead- 
ing to the pier. Then she turned about 
for the finish and saw Harry not half 
way through the clinging sand. Again 
using her policy of discretion she re- 
crossed the treacherous mile, and the 
road stretched straight before her to 
victory. 

Not until she was within half a mile 
of the finish did Dorothy’s face show 
any excitement. As the watchers be- 
came discernable, her eyes dilated, and 
little by little she increased her speed 
until she rivalled Harry’s pace at the 
start. She tore along the hard, smooth 
beach toward the group at the finish, 
who watched with bated breath. One 
moment she could recognize the faces, 
ther she heard the words of encourage- 
ment shouted by her friends, and the 
next instant, her car passed over the 
line with a wild rush. 

She slowed down, and turned to meet 
the ovation which she foresaw. As she 
was shaking hands right and left, and 
talking to five or six clamoring admir- 
ers at once, Harry crossed the tape. He 
leaped from his seat, and ran to con- 
eratulate her with the same  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm that he had dis- 
plaved before the race. 

“Dot, you’re a wonder!” he cried, 
handing her a check that he had writ- 
ten for use in case of his defeat. 

One morning, a week after the race, 
Jim Benson appeared suddenly at the 
Ocean View. As he alighted from the 
’bus he braced himself to meet the on- 
slaught of a slim young person who 
rushed down the path to greet him. 
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“Oh Dad, I never was so glad to see 


you!” eried Dorothy. ‘‘No sir,” she 
continued; “you’re not going to register 
now. You're going for a walk with me 
—TI’ve got just volumes to tell you.” 
She drew the big man after her in the 
direction of the beach. 

“From your ingratiating manner | 
infer that you have something to con- 
fess,” said he quizzingly. 

“Oh, I have! I must confess first, and 
then I shall snub you for your insinu- 
ations. I did something very, very 
bad; but, oh Dad, I did want the money 
so much.” 

“Money? Why, you haven’t forged 
my name, have you?” asked her father 
in mock horror. 

“Pretty nearly as bad,” said Dorothy, 
hanging her head. “I raced Harry 
Dale to Quissett and back in Mr. Breck- 
age’s motor car for-—for—oh dear—for 
a thousand dollars and—and won it!” 
This last was a wail of anguish. 

“And—eh, what! won it? Well 
done, little girl,’ Benson patted his 
daughter’s shoulder approvingly. 

“T’m so glad it’s off my mind,” sigh- 
ed Dorothy. 

sut I don’t quite understand,” ~ 
her father in a puzzled tone, “why, 
you didn’t want to keep the money, you 
didn’t return it to Harry.” 
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“T needed it so very much.” 

“Needed it? How so?” 

“Why, your letter, the one to Aunt 
Jane, saying that you had met with fin- 
ancial reverses——” 

“T see, so Jane told you about that?” 

“Yes, and she told Mrs. Breckage, 
too.” 

“You don’t say so!” laughed Benson. 
“Dot,” he continued, ‘“‘you’re worthy 
of being in my confidence. For a long 
time I’ve been trying to get control of 
the Anderson corporation. Breckage’s 
was the only influence that kept me out. 
Two weeks ago he came down here and 
I planned a coup for that time. There- 
fore, I wrote to your Aunt as I did, 
knowing that she would disobey me and 
tell Mrs. Breckage. Mrs. Breckage told 
her husband, of course, and he, secure 
in his supposed knowledge that I had 
been defeated by his crowd, extended 
his vacation by a week. That week was 
just enough, and I guess we needn’t 
Worry about cutting down expenses yet 
a while.” 

“You clever Dad!” laughed Dorothy. 
“Tf I give Harry back. his check, you 
can afford to make it up to me.” 

“Hereafter, whenever you want a lit- 
tle thing like a thousand, you may 
come to your old father for it; he’s not 
out of the ring yet,” said Jim Benson 
chuckling with keen delight. 





Training Under Pressure 


Did you ever realize that the finest characters in the world 
have been trained under the most exacting, the most exasperating, 


the most unkindly conditions. 


Just as the fire consumes all the dross, everything but the 
pure gold, so hardships, misfortunes, sorrows and disasters clarify 


and purify character. 


Many of the strongest men in the world 


have suffered most, and, no doubt, most of them felt that what 
they were passing through were misfortunes that were taking a 
great deal out of them and perhaps ruining their chances in life. 

Just as the storms and tempests toughen the fibre of the oak 
which stands alone on the hillside, while the sapling protected in 
the thicket is soft and spongy, so the fibre of the man who is 


trained in the school of adversity is toughened. 
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Monumenting Canada 


THE GREAT WORK WHICH IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED 
BY THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY SURVEYS 
ALONG THE BORDER 


By Oscar Y. Brown 





will be of special interest. 





The International Boundary Surveys! There is something new in the 
very term. How many Canadians know anything of the existence of such 
a body or of its work? Yet the personnel of the organization, men of 
strength and purpose, and the character of its duties, often perilous in the 
extreme, are highly deserving of public attention and recognition. Under 
these circumstances the accompanying story, telling of ‘‘Monumenting’’ 
the international boundary line between Canada and the United States 








THE International Boundary Surveys! 
How little the words mean to most 
Canadians—yes, even to those of us 
who credit ourselves with a patriotic 
and consistent interest in the affairs of 
our native land. Now and then our 
eve is caught and held for a moment by 
some brief journalistic notice. Boun- 
dary survey parties have gone north to 
the Yukon, east to New Brunswick or 
west to the woody mountains of British 
Columbia. Perhaps it is something 
half humorous in vein—the tale of a 
surveyman’s wild flight from an 
imaginary bear, or the taming of a real 
one. Perhaps tragical—the succinct 
story of how some treacherous snow 
cornice yawned under the weight of one 
young man down-launching him 2,000 
feet to snow-buried death at the bottom 
of a gaping ravine in the Canadian 
Rockies. One moment the eye is 
caught and held, but only a moment 
—just long enough to convey to the 
mind some fragmentary, seen-to-be-for- 
gotten idea of one little phase of the 
work. The purpose, the nature, the 





significance of the whole scheme are 
far from generally realized. 

Long before the settlement of the 
Alaska boundary dispute, long before 
Daniel Webster’s triumph over Lord 
Ashburton, in 1842, disputes had arisen 
regarding the legal international boun- 
dary between Canada and the United 
States. By a treaty of 1783, the boun- 
daries of the United States were defined 
as beginning on the east at the mouth 
of the St. Croix River, and ascending 
that river to its source. Soon after dis- 
pute arose as to which river St. Croix 
was meant—there being at that time 
three or more of the name—and in 
1794 commissioners were appointed to 
settle all doubt in the matter, and to de- 
termine the mouth and source of the in- 
tended St. Croix. Four years later the 
commissioners reported in favor of the 
stream which now bears the name, and 
constitutes the southeastern boundary 
of New Brunswick. This instance is 
not given on account of its importance, 
but as an example of the difficulties be- 
setting those whose work it has been 
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Sherbrook Lake Valley. 


to define the international boundary. 
irom the end of the eighteenth to the 
beginning of the 
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have worked amicably along different 
sections of the boundary from coast to 
coast, and in the north on the 141st 
meridian, and other parts of the Alas- 
ka boundary. From the very outset 
the arduous and often hazardous work 
has been conducted with the greatest 
international amity, and without dupli- 
cation of labor. How is the boundary, 
once surveyed, permanently marked? 
Some will ask. How is the traveler to 
know when he steps from the United 
States into Canada or vice versa? Is 
the boundary line as mythical as the 
tariff wall? No, it is not, and if the 
traveler is sufficiently interested to 
prove the truth of this assertion, he can 
do so without any very great difficulty 

by first finding the 





twentieth century 
disputation as to 
the owrership of 
certain parts of 
the land along the 
boundary was al- 
most continuous, - 
and settlers in the 
vexed territory 
were never very 
sure as to whether 
they were Ameri- 
‘ans or Canadians. 

Now, at last, 
however, the con- 
summation of all 
bickering, dicker- 
ing, wrangling and arbitration is clear- 
ly discernible in the not very remote fu- 
ture. On June 3, 1908, a treaty between 
His Majesty and the United States pro- 
viding for the survey of the whole boun- 
dary line from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic was ratified. The greater part of that 
work has already been accomplished. 
The survey is conducted jointly by Ca- 
nada and the United States under a 
commission consisting of Dr. W. F. 
King, Canada’s chief astronomer, and 
Mr. O. H. Tittmann, superintendent of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Each vear since the passage of 
the treaty, parties, led by surveyors 
sent from Ottawa and Washington, 











Cathedral Peak, Sherbrook Lake. 





49th parallel 
somewhere in the 
plains of the west, 
then taking a 
stroll of a few 
hundred yards 
along in either di- 
rection. It doesn’t 
matter whether he 
goes east or west so 
long as he keeps 
to the 49th. Either 
way is certain to 
arrive at proof in 
the form of a slab 
of cast iron firmly 
planted in a base of concrete that holds 
it fast to terra firma. South of that 








Across Daly ice field. 




















slab he is in a republic, as the words 
United States, deeply graven on that 
side will indicate; north of that slab he 
can know from the word Canada, deep- 
lettered on its Arctie face, that he is in 
the Dominion of a great empire. South 
of that slab the American fugitive from 
justice can be borne off by the sheriff 
to answer the demands of his country’s 
law; north of it the officer must first 
prove to the satisfaction of Canadian 
justice, his right to demand the of- 
fender. y 


MONUMENTS AT FREQUENT INTERVALS. 


The monuments originally planted 
along the 49th were of earth and stone, 
built up to resemble a Scotch cairn. 
When the re-survey of the line was 
made in accordance with the new 
treaty, however, these easily destruct- 
ible marks were replaced by the more 
enduring cast iron ones. In  moun- 
tainous or forest-covered areas slabs of 
bronze instead of iron are used as these 
are less easily smashed or over-turned 
by the rolling of rocks or the falling of 
trees. The distance between monu- 
ments varies considerably with the na- 
ture of the country, the general guiding 
rule being that one should be visible 
from the next in line. Where the boun- 
dary line runs through the middle of a 
stream or body of water, the monu- 
ments are put up along the shore, with 
markings on them to guide surveyors 
in ascertaining their local relation to 
the international divide. 

On the Quebec-Maine boundary line 
surveying and monumenting has been 
completed along the St. Francis river; 
considerable work has been done in the 
forest to the west of it, while more than 
half the distance from the mouth of the 
St. Croix to the St. Lawrence has been 
covered on the New Brunswick and 
Quebec lines. Two or three more sea- 
sons will see the completion of the work 
in the east. Along the St. Lawrence 
and through the Great Lakes—a 
stretch involving great fishing and 
shipping areas—the boundary deline- 
ation has been placed in the hands of 
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the International Waterways commis- 
sion, and with that Dr. King and his 
men have no concern. 


It is in the west, however, that the 
vastest areas have been covered. Along 
the 49th from the Gulf of Georgia to 
the Red river, the re-survey has been 
completed. The prairie farmer no 
longer decides the land of his residence 
by a crumbling cairn of weather-worn 
stones. To make perfectly certain that 
he is in very truth a Canadian resident 
and land-owner before casting his bal- 
lot he has only to find the nearest iron 
post, and there’s sure to be one not 
many vards distant. 














The Daly Pass. 


One section along which no_ work 
has been done is that which extends 
from the Lake of the Woods to Superi- 
or. The boundary here keeps to water- 
ways, but its course has never been ac- 
curately surveyed, mapped or monu- 
mented. Survey parties will start work 
on it next spring. ‘To survey it, how- 
ever, will not be.an easy task for the 
reason that the country is covered with 
forest, and has few high points from 
which to take observations. 

As in the mountainous regions of 
sritish Columbia, bronze monuments 
are also used to mark the international 
boundary between Canada and Alaska. 
The greater part of the Alaska boun- 
dary has been thoroughly gone over. 
Along the coast strip adjoining British 
Columbia there yet remains about one 
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season’s work. The 14l1st meridian, 
dividing line between Alaska and the 
Yukon, has been covered away up into 
the Arctic circle so that one more sea- 
son will see it completed to the ice- 
bound coast on the north. At its 
southern extremity about 90 miles have 
still to be gone over in the wild, moun- 
tainous region of the St. Elias Alps. 


NATURE OF THE WORK. 


From these facts the reader may 
have gleaned some idea of what has al- 
ready been accomplished and what yet 
remains to be done. From them, how- 
ever, he can have received very little 
knowledge of the nature of the work 
carried on by the twelve ruddy Cana- 
dian boundary surveyors, their Ameri- 
can co-workers, and the parties of hus- 
ky men who set their camps under the 
beautiful stars in wilds far removed 
from the centres of civilization. The 
hazards, the trials, the thrills of the 
task—and it has not a few of them— 
can only be learned from one of these 
men, bronzed by the Arctic sun, return- 
ing in October from far Alaska. They 








Ascending wall of snow to summit of Mount Daly. 
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Guide on summit of Mount Daly. 


are not great talkers, these men. Like 
most men who spend a large part of the 
year roughing it in the barbaric wilds 
of native nature, they tell but little of 
their experience even in their most lo- 
quacious moods. Lucky, indeed, is the 
Vancouver reporter who gleans from 
them a yarn of some stray adventure 
with a bear; some narrow escape from 
death in a gaping crevasse. 

The best and easiest way to gain 
some clear insight into the nature of 
the work is that thrown open to me by 
two kind-hearted surveyors who per- 
mitted me to look through their albums 
of photographs taken on several sur- 
veys along the Alaska line. Some 
would almost do for illustrations to 
articles on Alpine climbing; from 
others, one would judge that the prin- 
cipal work of the Boundary surveys is 
the felling of forest trees. Both are 
merely illustrations of different phases 
of the largely diversified duties of a 
boundary surveyor and his men. 

Early in May the surveyors, twelve 
in number, leave their winter offices, 
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situated at Ottawa, organize their part- 
ies—from twelve to 20 men under each 
surveyor—and set out for the east, the 
west or the north, whichever it may 
happen to be. These Alaska-ward 
bound, take train to Victoria, B.C., and 
from that beautiful harbor proceed by 
boat to Skagway. Each party takes to 
the north sufficient provisions and 
equipment for the season’s work. From 
Skagway they proceed with pack trains 
over mountain and through forest to 
that part of the country in which their 
season’s work is to lie. Through the si- 
lent forest ring the buoyant strokes of 
the sturdy axemen as they widen the 
clearing for a night’s encampment. 
The line at last! a cheer rises from 
their throats as they stumble on the 
monument marking the end of their 
last season’s work. Perhaps it stands 
at one end of an alley of clearing hewn 
through the forest. Perhaps, on the |, 
side of a Heaven-kissing hill. In the ai 
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first case the axemen must shoulder On the Mount Daly ridge. 
their weapons and lay low a few more 
of their un-resisting enemies. Lives of trees are not spared, although there is 


no unnecessary destruction of natural 
resources. The rule that one monu- 
ment should be visible from the next 
in line often makes it necessary to cut 
a swathe through the woodlands. Often 
also, it is necessary for an observation 
that a high peak be scaled, or the side 
of a steep precipice. ‘Excelsior,’ ery 
the men, and up they go till the signal 
stands on the pinnacle. 

Hand in hand work the Americans 
and Canadians. Sometimes the parties 
camp side by side, each, however, work- 
ing on a different section of the line, 
for no labor is wasted in the survey of 
the boundary. Where necessary, how- 
ever, the parties separate widely. Then 
one of the Canadian surveyors is ap- 
pointed to go with the American party, 
his duty being to see that Canada gets 
fair treatment. Similarily one of the 
Americans comes over to the camp of 
the Dominion’s surveys. Throughout 
the work there have been no interna- 

. tional complications between the boun- 
= Mount Niles, as seen — the summit of Mount dary workers. Fraternal co-operation 
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A camp fire at Sherbrook Lake Valley. 


has right along been the prevailing 
spirit. 

There is little probability that the re- 
sults of this boundary survey will be 
ever destroyed. Earthquakes, slowly 
moving packs of ice and snow, or the 
down-crashing of huge trees may topple 
some of the monuments, but no seistnic 
disturbance, no avalanche, no forest ac- 
cident can affect more than a few. Be- 
sides, record is kept of the position of 
every monument, and every part of the 
line is mapped with the finest topo- 
graphical detail. Two sets of these 
boundary maps go to Canada, two to 
the United States. In the strong boxes 
of both nations they shall lie to quell 
all future disput ations on the score of 
Unele Sam’s northern limit. 

AND SOMETIMES DANGEROUS, TOO. 

Dangerous? The word was used be- 
fore. Yes, the duties of boundary sur- 
vey parties—especially these in Alaska 

—often lead them into positions that 
are seasoned with peril. And yet, with 
all the miles of country that have been 
covered in the far north, only one life 
has been lost. The one who perished 
was a young man named _ Shepherd 
from Nanaimo, B.C., under whose feet 
the snow cornice gave way carrying its 
victim into the ravines. When one 
considers that for the erection of every 
skyscraper in New York, one or more 
men are sacrificed, the record of the 
boundary surveyors in Alaska becomes 
even more creditable and more wonder- 
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ful in one’s eyes. There they have 
been working in the midst of dargers 
greater and more imminent than those 
which jeopardize the laborer on the tall 
building; working, too, for several 
years—and only one fatality! Matter- 
horns have been scaled; men have been 
lowered over cliffs with only rope-lines 
to save them from infinity; ledges of 
snow that might or might not give way 
have been traversed or avoided ; wild 
animals have been met by day and 
night, have been shot, trapped for food 
or allowed to escape—and only one fa- 
tality! Do you wonder that Dr. King 
feels proud of the record? 

The season’s work in the field tinish- 
ed, back to civilization go the surveyors 
and their men. Parties disintegrate, 

the surveyors returning to their offices 
at Ottawa; the redmen, chainmen ond 
axemen dispersing to centres where 
they may most wisely or unwisely rid 
themselves of their season’s earnings. 
After a summer in the isolated wilds, 
it is good to spend one’s winter in a guy 
city. Never do the street illuminations 
seem more alluring than after the play 
of the Alaskan aurora, or the weird 
glow of the midnight sun; never does 
a good comic opera have more fairy- 
hike sweetness than when one has seen 
no women save Squaws for months past 
—never does a dane? seem more dream- 
ily exotic. By the surveyors that part 
of the winter devoted to confined labor 
is spent in mapping ai’! arranging the 
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results of the summer’s work. 





Church service around camp fire. 
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Psyche and the Pskyscraper 


By O. Henry 


IF YOU are a philosopher you can do 
this thing: you can go to the top of a 
high building, look down upon your 
fellow-men 300 feet below, and despise 
them as insects. Like the irresponsible 
black waterbugs on summer ponds, they 
crawl and circle and hustle about idioti- 
cally without aim or purpose. They 
do not even move with the admirable 
intelligence of ants, for ants always 
know when they are going home. The 
ant is of a slowly station, but he will 
often reach home and get his slippers 
on while you are left at your elevated 
station. 

Man, then, to the housetopped philo- 
sopher, appears to be but a creeping, 
contemptible beetle. Brokers, poets, 
millionaires, bootblacks, beauties, hod- 
carriers and politicians become little 
black specks dodging bigger black 
specks in streets no wider than your 
thumb. 

From this high view the city itself 
becomes degraded to an unintelligible 
mass of distorted buildings and impos- 
sible perspectives; the revered ocean is 
a duck pond; the earth itself a lost golf 
ball. All the minutiz of life are gone. 
The philosopher gazes into the infinite 
heavens above him, and allows his soul 
to expand to the influence of his new 
view. He feels that he is the heir to 
Eternity and the child of Time. Space, 
too, should be his by the right of his 
immortal heritage, and he thrills at the 
thought that some day his kind shall 
traverse those mysterious aerial roads 
between planet and planet. The tiny 
world beneath his feet upon which this 
towering structure of steel rests as a 
speck of dust upon a Himalayan moun- 
tain—it is but one of a countless num- 
ber of such whirling atoms. What are 


the ambitions, the achievements, the 
paltry conquests and loves of those rest- 
less black insects below compared with 
the serene and awful immensity of the 
universe that lies above and around 
their insignificant city? 

It is guaranteed that the philosopher 
will have these thoughts. They have 
been expressly compiled from the philo- 
sophies of the world and set down with 
the proper interrogation point at the 
end of them to represent the invari- 
able musings of deep thinkers on high 
places. And when the philosopher 
takes the elevator down his mind is 
broader, his heart is at peace, and his 
conception of the cosmogony of crea- 
tion is as wide as the buckle of Orion’s 
summer belt. 

But if your name happened to be 
Daisy, and you worked in an Eighth 
Avenue candy store and lived in a little 
cold hall bedroom, five feet by eight, 
and earned $6 per week, and ate ten- 
cent lunches and were nineteen years 
old, and got up at 6.30 and worked till 
9, and never had studied philosophy, 
maybe things wouldn’t look that way 
to you from the top of a skyscraper. 


Two sighed for the hand of Daisy, 
the unphilosophical. One was Joe, who 
kept the smallest store in New York. 
It was about the size of a tool-box of 
the D. P. W., and was stuck like a 
swallow’s nest against a corner of a 
down-town skyscraper. Its stock con- 
sisted of fruit, candies, new spapers, song 
books, cigarettes, and lemonade in sea- 
son. When stern winter shook his con- 
gealed locks and Joe had to move him- 
self and the fruit inside, there was ex- 
actly room in the store for the pro- 
prietor, his wares, a stove the size of a 
vinegar cruet, and one customer. 
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Joe was not of the nation that keeps 
us forever in a furore with fugues and 
fruit. He was a capable American 
youth who was laying by money, and 
wanted Daisy to help him spend it. 
Three times he had asked her. 


“T got money saved up, Daisy,” was 
his love song; ‘‘and you know how bad 
T want you. That store of mine ain’t 
very big, but——” 

“Oh, ain’t it?” would be the anti- 
phony of the unphilosophical one. 
“Why, I heard Wanamaker’s was try- 
ing to get you to sublet part of your 
floor space to them for next year.” 

Daisy passed Joe’s corner every 
morning and evening. 

“Hello, Two-by-Four!” was her usual 
greeting. “Seems to me your store 
looks emptier. You must have sold a 


package of chewing gum.” 
“Ain’t much room in here, sure,” 
Joe would answer, with his slow grin, 


“except for vou, Daise. Me and the 
store are waitin’ for you whenever you'll 
take us. Don’t you think you might 
before long?” 


“Store !”’—a fine scorn was expressed 
by Daisy’s uptilted nose—“sardine box! 
Waitin’ for me, you say? Gee! you’d 
have to throw out about a hundred 
pounds of candy before I could get in- 
side of it, Joe.” 


“T wouldn’t mind an even swap like 
that,” said Joe, complimentary. 

Daisy’s existence was limited in every 
way. She had to walk sideways be- 
tween the counter and the shelves in 
the candy store. In her own hall bed- 
room coziness had been carried close to 
cohesiveness. The walls were so near 
to one another that the paper on them 
made a perfect Babel of noise. She 
could light the gas with one hand and 
close the door with the other without 
taking her eyes off the reflection of her 
brown pompadour in the mirror. She 
had Joe’s picture in a gilt frame on the 
dresser, and sometimes—but her next 
thought would always be of Joe’s funny 
little store tacked like a soap box to 
the corner of that great building, and 
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away would go her sentiment in a 
breeze of laughter. 


Daisy’s other suitor followed Joe by 
several months. He came to board in 
the house where she lived. His name 
was Dabster, and he was a philosopher. 
Though voung, attainments stood out 
upon him like continental labels on a 
Passaic (N. J.) suit-case. Knowledge 
he had kidnapped from cyclopedias and 
handbooks of useful information; but 
as for wisdom, when she passed he was 
left sniffing in the road without so 
much as the number of her motor car. 
He could and would tell you the pro- 
portion of water and muscle-making 
properties of peas and veal, the shortest 
verse in the Bible, the number of 
pounds of shingle nails required to 
fasten 256 shingles laid four inches to 
the weather, the population of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., the theories of Spinoza, the 
name of Mr. H. McKay Twombly’s 
second hall footman, the length of the 
Hoosae Tunnel, the best time to set a 
hen, the salary of the railway post-office 
messenger between Driftwood and Red 
Bank Furnace, Pa., and the number of 
bones in the foreleg of a cat. 

This weight of learning was no 
handicap to Dabster. His statistics 
were the sprigs of parsley with which 
he garnished the feast of small talk that 
he would set before you if he conceived 
that to be your taste. And again he 
used them as breastworks in foraging 
at the boarding-house. Firing at you 
a volley of figures concerning the 
weight of a lineal foot of bar-iron 5 x 
234 inches, and the average annual 
rainfall at Fort Snelling, Minn., he 
would transfix with his fork the best 
piece of chicken on the dish while you 
were trying to rally sufficiently to ask 
him weakly why does a hen cross the 
road. 

Thus, brightly armed, and further 
equipped with a measure of good looks, 
of a hair-oily, shopping-district-at-three- 
in-the-afternoon kind, it seems that Joe, 
of the Lilliputian emporium, had a 
rival worthy of his steel. But Joe car- 
ried no steel. There wouldn’t have 
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rat room in his store to draw it if he 
ad. 

One Saturday afternoon, about four 
o’clock, Daisy and Mr. Dabster stopped 
before Joe’s booth. Dabster wore a silk 
hat, and—well, Daisy was a woman, 
and that hat had no chance to get back 
in its box until Joe had seen it. A stick 
of pineapple chewing gum was the 
ostensible object of the call. Joe sup- 
plied it through the open side of his 
store. He did not pale or falter at sight 
of the hat. 

“Mr. Dabster’s going to take me on 
top of the building to observe the view,” 
said Daisy, after she had introduced her 
admirers. “I never was on a _ sky- 
scraper. I guess it must be awful nice 
and funny up there.” 

“F’m!” said Joe. 

“The panorama,” said Mr. Dabster, 
“exposed to the gaze from the top of a 
lofty building is not only sublime, but 
instructive. Miss Daisy has a decided 
pleasure in store for her.” 


“Tt’s windy up there, too, as well as 
here,” said Joe. “Are you dressed 
warm enough, Daise?” 

“Sure thing! I’m all lined,” said 
Daisy, smiling slyly at his clouded 
brow. ‘You look just like a mummy 
in a case, Joe. Ain’t you just put in 
an invoice of a pint of peanuts or an- 
other apple? Your store looks awful 
overstocked.” 


Daisy giggled at her favorite joke; 
and Joe had to smile with her. 

“Your quarters are somewhat limited, 
Mr.—er—er,” remarked Dabster, “in 
comparison with the size of this build- 
ing. I understand the area of its side 
to be about 340 by 100 feet. That 
would make you occupy a proportionate 
space as if half of Beloochiston were 
placed upon a territory as large as the 
United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the Province of Ontario and 
Belgium added.” 

“Ts that so, sport?” said Joe, genial- 
ly. ‘You are Weisenheimer on figures, 
all right. How many square pounds of 
baled hay do you think a jackass could 
eat if he stopped brayin’ long enough to 
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keep still a minute and five eighths?” 

A few minutes later Daisy and Mr. 
Dabster stepped from an elevator to the 
top floor of the skyscraper. Then up 
a short, steep stairway and out upon 
the roof. Dabster led her to the para- 
pet so she could look down at the black 
dots moving in the street below. 

“What are they?” she asked, trembl- 
ing. She had never before been on a 
height like this before. 

And then Dabster must needs play 
the philosopher on the tower, and con- 
duct her soul forth to meet the immen- 
sity of space. 

“Bipeds,” he said, solemnly. “See 
what they become even at the small ele- 
vation of 340 feet—mere crawling in- 
sects going to and fro at random.” 

“Oh, they ain’t anything of the 
kind,” exclaimed Daisy, suddenly— 
“they’re folks! I saw an automobile. 
Oh, gee! are we that high up?” 

“Walk over this way,” said Dabster. 

He showed her the great city lying 
like an orderly array of toys far below, 
starred here and there, early as it was, 
by the first beacon lights of the winter 
afternoon. And then the bay and sea 
to the south and east vanishing mys- 
teriously into the sky. 

“T don’t like it,” declared Daisy, with 
troubled blue eyes. “Say we go down.” 

But the philosopher was not to be 
denied his opportunity. He would let 
her behold the grandeur of his mind, 
the half-nelson he had on the infinite, 
and the memory he had for statistics. 
And then she would nevermore be con- 
tent to buy chewing gum at the smallest 
store in New York. And so he began 
to prate of the smallness of human af- 
fairs, and how that even so slight a re- 
moval from earth made man and his 
works look like the tenth part of a 
dollar thrice computed. And that one 
should consider the sidereal system and 
the maxims of Epictetus and be com- 
forted. 

“You don’t carry me with you,” said 
Daisy. “Say, I think it’s awful to be 
up so high that folks look like fleas. 
One of them we saw might have been 
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Joe. Why, Jiminy! we might as well 
be in New Jersey! Say, I’m afraid up 
here!” 

The philosopher smiled fatuously. 

“The earth,” said he, “‘is itself only 
as a grain of wheat in space. Look up 
there.” 

Daisy gazed upward apprehensively. 
The short day was spent and the stars 
were coming out above. 

“Yonder star,’ said Dabster, ‘‘is 
Venus, the evening star. She is 66,- 
000,000 miles from the sun.” 

“Fudge!” said Daisy, with a brief 
flash of spirit, “where do you think I 
come from—Brooklyn? Susie Price, in 
our store—her brother sent her a ticket 
to go to San Francisco—that’s only 
three thousand miles.” 

The philosopher smiled indulgently. 

“Our world,” he said, “is 91,000,000 
miles from the sun. There are eighteen 
stars of the first magnitude that are 
211,000 times further from us than the 
sun is. If one of them should be ex- 
tinguished it would be three years be- 
fore we would see its light go out. 
There are six thousand stars of the sixth 
magnitude. It takes thirty-six years 
for the light of one of them to reach the 
earth. With an _ eighteen-foot  tele- 
scope we can see 43,000,000 stars, in- 
cluding those of the thirteenth magni- 
tude, whose light takes 2,700 years to 
reach us. Each of these stars a“ 

“You’re lyin’,” cried Daisy, angrily. 
“You’re tryin’ to scare me. And you 
have; I want to go down!” 

She stamped her foot. 

“Areturus——” began the philoso- 
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pher, soothingly, but he was interrupted 
by a demonstration out of the vastness 
of the nature that he was endeavoring 
to portray with his memory instead of 
his heart. For to the heart-expounder 
of nature the stars were set in the firma- 
ment expressly to give soft light to 
lovers wandering happily beneath 
them; and if you stand tiptoe some 
September night with your sweetheart 
on your arm you can almost touch them 
with your hand. Three years for their 
light to reach us, indeed |! 

Out of the west leaped a meteor, 
lighting the roof of the skyscraper al- 
most to midday. Its fiery parabola was 
limned against the sky toward the east. 
It hissed as it went, and Daisy screamed. 

“Take me down,” she cried vehe- 
mently, “you—you mental arithme- 
tic !”” 

Dabster got her to the elevator, and 
inside of it. She was wild-eyed, and 
she shuddered when the express made 
its debilitating drop. 

Outside the revolving door of the sky- 
scraper the philosopher lost her. She 
vanished; and he stood, bewildered, 
without figures or statistics to aid him. 

Joe had a lull in trade, and by 
squirming among ,his stock succeeded 
in lighting a cigarette and getting one 
cold foot against the attenuated stove. 

The door was burst open, and Daisy, 
laughing, crying, scattering fruit and 
candies, tumbled into his arms. 

“Oh, Joe, I’ve been up on the sky- 
scraper. <Ain’t it cozy and warm and 
homelike in here! I’m ready for you, 
Joe, whenever you want me.” 
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The Motor Boat In Canada 


IT IS THE FORERUNNER OF RAILWAYS AND CIVIL- 
IZATION IN THE OPENING UP OF NEW DIS- 
TRICTS OF THE GREAT DOMINION 


By H. Mortimer Batten 








Viewed in the broadest sense the motor boat is a nation builder. Tar- 
ticularly is this true in a country such as Canada, which relies so largely 
upon her waterways as a means of transportation. In this Dominion the 
motor boat is playing no small part in the great work of development which 
is being prosecuted. In the opening up of new country it has proved the 
forerunner of railways and civilization. All Canada, then, should hail the 
motor boat, particularly in the summer season, when in nearly any resort 
district one may hear on a still evening the familiar ‘‘chug-chug’’ of a 
gasoline launch wending its way through the lakes. 








SINCE the days when Jacques Cartier 
explored “the countries of Canada and 
Hochelaga, which form the end of Asia 
towards the west,” Canada has _ been 
known as the home of the canoe, but to- 
day it might almost as adequately be 
termed the home of the gasolene boat. 

Not for a great many years has an in- 
vention been greeted by Canadians with 
so much enthusiasm as the new power 
craft. It is difficult for the city man to 
conceive to what extent Canada relies 
upon her waterways as a means of trans- 
port, but without them the progress of 
the Dominion would be slow indeed. 
When the spring comes, and the ice 
goes from the lakes and rivers, naviga- 
tion begins. Steamers of all sorts and 
sizes start to plough the inland seas, 
and a score of great industries which 
have remained practically dormant 
throughout the winter, again leap into 
activity. 

Picture a region many thousands of 


‘miles in extent, timbered with forests 


so dark and dense as to defy penetra- 
tion. The unending chaos of spruce 


and cedar is severed by great ravines, 
and here and there one comes upon a 
string of lakes or a wide waterway. 
Along its margin, many miles apart, 
are dotted settlements, and the inhabi- 
tants of these outposts of civilization 
are solely reliant upon the water for 
transportation. 

The steamers, of course, navigate 
the larger lakes and rivers, but as any- 
one who has traveled by them knows, 
the service is often slow and unreliable, 
and the charges abominably high; 
while the smaller lakes and rivers are 
only navigable to smaller craft. 

Before the appearance of the gasolene 
boat, steam launches were used by 
many of the outlying settlements and 
lumber camps, but to-day there are few 
steamboats left. Not only were they 
expensive and cumbersome, but in com- 
parison with the gasolene boat they 
were altogether unsuited for the work 
required of them. 

Very often it happens that a boat 
has to be carried a great distance by 
railway, and finally portaged by instal- 
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nents over many miles of the appalling 

woodland trails before reaching its des- 

tination. This is a tedious and expens- 

ive business, and as the outlying camps 

constantly move their quarters, they 

long felt the need of a compact and 

powerful launch. 


The motor boat has filled a great va- 
cancy, and is now an important factor 
in the opening up of fresh country. Let 
us take, for example, New Ontario, with 
its vast mineral wealth and growing 
population. Here the T. & N. O. Rail- 
way thrusts its single span of metals far 
into the heart of the interminable for- 
ests, where a few years ago the white 
man was a creature almost unknown. 
It stops at length at Cobalt, and Cobalt 
and its adjoining settlements together 
resemble a giant octopus, their many 
tentacles of civilization spreading out 
in all directions through the woods. 
They are the centre of a vast network 
of lakes and rivers, along the banks of 
which tiny settlements pulsing with 
life, have sprung into existence. Men 
come and go from them daily. Million- 
aire speculators, anxious to “see the 
show,” or to invest in town lots; com- 
mercial travelers and many other busi- 
ness men, each of them doing some- 
thing towards the advancement of the 
new settlements, step off the railway at 
Cobalt or Haileybury, and are convey- 
ed swiftly and comfortably into the 
woods by the all efficient motor boat. 

Leaving Haileybury behind the rail- 
way thumps and rocks its way north- 
ward and westward till it arrives at last 
at Porcupine, the Klondyke of the pres- 
ent century. Stepping from the station 
platform one sees, two miles across the 
lake, the white buildings of Golden 
City, with its Banks and Hotels and Re- 
corder’s Office. To the left, also border- 
ing the lake, Potsville seems to be a 
city to itself, so closely do the woods 
hide it in their shadows. 

Between the three cities, however, a 
ceaseless stream of traffic passes to and 
fro across the lake. Racy motor boats, 
brown and white and green, flash in the 
sunshine, and with roaring exhausts 
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ply between the landing stages. There 
are four or five on the lake at the same 
time, yet each is fully loaded, and at 
the stages four or five more are filling 
rapidly. The owners of these boats 
have cut their fares to exactly one-fifth 
of what they were a year ago, yet they 
are still making good profits. 

Not very far from Porcupine City, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, 
extends the Mattagami River. It is be- 
lieved by many that the gold “streak,” 
located at Porcupine, runs across Can- 
ada for over three thousand miles, ter- 
minating at length in the Klondyke. 
Be that as it may, prospectors are still 
heading in that direction for the settle- 
ment, and gold rushes are constantly 
taking place. All along the Mattagami 
River, “prospects” are at work, and the 
gasolene boat is playing no small part 
in opening up this new country. 

Almost every mine and “prospect” 
along the lakes and rivers possesses its 
own boat, which carries mails, provis- 
ions, machinery and horseflesh. It is 
really surprising what loads these boats 
will take through the rapid waters. It 
is no uncommon sight to see a twenty- 
foot launch pushing or towing four 
heavily loaded scows against the power- 
ful current at a good six knots an hour. 


And what can be said in favor of the 
gasolene boat for Ontario can be said 
also for all well watered portions of 
Canada and British Columbia. Think 
what cheap and rapid transportation 
must mean to a growing settlement, 
clinging avidly to the outside world 
only by the slender nerve of the tele- 
graph wire! 


The gasolene boat is to-day the fore- 
runner of the railway—the forerunner 
of civilization. Penetrating far into 
the lakes it is opening up new country, 
and when once settlement begins the 
railways, when possible, are not slow 
in bringing up the rear. 

Often, when in the heart of the 


woods, where one little expects to meet 
white companions, one is surprised to 


hear on the still of the evening the far 
off 


“chug-chug” of a gasolene boat 
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wending its way through the lakes. 

There is scarcely a hotel in the lake 
districts that nowadays does not possess 
its own launch, and to the sportsman 
their services are invaluable. To the 
prospector, too, they are a great help, 
for tethering his canoe to the gunwale 
he can ride up stream in comfort till 
the rapids are reached, and not onlv 
save many miles of tiresome paddling, 
but accomplish his journey in much 
shorter time than if he were reliant 
solely on his canoe. 


The popularity of the gasolene boat 
has, of course, opened up a new line of 
employment for many hundreds of 
youths in Canada. Good motor me- 
chanics are at a premium, and the wag- 
es paid at the outlying camps are sur- 
prisingly high. The figure varies ac- 
cordingly from $2 to $4 a day, every- 
thing found, and on passenger work 
the driver is sometimes allowed com- 
mission, which generally increases his 
salary. There are, however, a great 
many impostors in the business, with 
the result that motor boat owners are 
often extremely wary whom they em- 
ploy. References, therefore, are some- 
times useful, though the youth who has 
once acquired a good reputation—who, 
at all costs, can keep a boat running, is 
sure of fair pay and regular employ- 
ment during the summer months. 

The man who is first into a new coun- 
try with his boat is almost certain to 
make immense profits. An old pros- 
pector, with whom the writer is ac- 
quainted, seriously injured himself in 
the spring of last year, and was unable 
to carry on his strenuous employment. 
Having about five hundred dollars at 
his disposal he invested, at the advice 
of his friends, in a small gasolene boat, 
and had it conveyed to the river by 
which his forest-marooned shanty stood. 
He has now abandoned prospecting for 
good, and taken to the passenger boat 
business. He employs four hands, and 
is the proud owner of three fast and 
powerful launches. His first craft paid 


for itself in less than a month, and dur- 
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ing the height of the season he cleared 
no less than from thirty-five to fifty dol- 
lars daily. 

Similar success favored many others, 
among them being a half breed ferry- 
man who lived in the backwoods of Bri- 
tish Columbia. He possessed a small 
rowing boat, and earned his living by 
conveying pedestrians across the river 
by which his shanty stood. He charg- 
ed ten cents per pasenger, and one day 
it occurred to him that if he could only 
convey them nine miles up stream it 
would save them many hours of tedious 
tramping. 

Forthwith, he invested in a six horse 
power gasolene engine, and converted 
his old hoat into a power boat. His 
surprising success fired others with en- 
thusiasm, and to-day there are no less 
than nine boats running on the same 
route. The halfbreed, however, retains 
possession of the central landing stage, 
and he, himself, remains comfortably 
at home hunting up passengers, while 
his man runs the new launch. 

Last year a great many accidents oc- 
curred, and several lives were lost 
through gasolene boats taking fire or 
foundering in mid water. Accordingly 
a law was introduced enforcing owners 
of motor launches to equip their crafts 
with efficient life-saving apparatus. But 
in spite of this precaution many sad ac- 
cidents occurred, and on _ Porcupine 
Lake, late in the summer, the writer 
witnessed a heartrendering tragedy. 

A youth, in charge of a very fast 
boat, was towing a heavily loaded scow 
from the Golden City landing stage, 
and had taken his seat at the extreme 
end of the boat in order to keep the pro- 
peller well under water. Scarcely had 
he gone fifty yeards when the towline 
broke with a loud report, and the boat, 
relieved of her load, at once shot for- 
ward. The driver lost his balance and 
fell backwards into the water, much to 
the amusement of the crowd of onlook- 
ers by the landing stage. 

But before anyone could grasp what 
was happening, the powerful boat, now 
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unoccupied, had performed a complete 
circle, and was racing down upon the 
helpless swimmer. The unfortunate 
youth was literally cut in two, before 
the very eyes of his laughing, jesting 
comrades. 

A day or two after this sad happen- 
ing, my partner and I were involved in 
an amusing though somewhat exasper- 
ating mishap. It occurred on the same 


lake, and curiously enough, the same 
boat, the “Wizard,” played an active 


part. 

We were hitting out for the woods, 
and had several days’ provisions with 
us, which we loaded into the small 
launch which was to convey us across 
the lake. The boat contained several 
Dagos as well as ourselves, and as we 
left the landing stage, the “Wizard” 
bumiped us somewhat violently. Noth- 
ing was thought of it, however, till we 
reached the middle of the lake, when 
suddenly a fountain of water was ob- 
served spurting upwards through the 
floorboards. 

The driver at once headed for the 
nearest shore, almost a mile distant, but 
ere we had reached it the boat half filled 
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with water, and the engine stopped sud- 
denly. 

The Italians at once leapt on to the 
seats, and started shouting and waving 
their arms in a frenzy of excitement. 
We were sinking rapidly, and in immi- 
nent danger of capsizing, but the more 
obvious the peril became the more ex- 
cited became the Dagos. 

At length we saw the ‘“‘Wizard” rac- 
ing rapidly towards us, but evidently 
the driver misjudged the distance, for 
he bumped us so violently that one of 
the Dagos was dislodged and fell into 
the water. My companion swore he 
could hear the fellow’s screams till he 
was two feet below surface. 

We gained the “Wizard” just as our 
own boat sank, and looking round saw 
our packsacks and provisions, sailing 
peacefully on the water. 

It seemed that, on that trip, we were 
in for an excessive run of bad luck, for 
on our return journey via the Matta- 
gami River the “Lily of the Wilder- 
ness” severed her propeller shaft, and 
all one long, chilly night we huddled 
in her bows while the tide carried us 
homewards. 





Tagged With Other People’s Estimates Of Us 


Do you ever realize that people who know you are constantly 
sizing you up, that when you meet them you really step upon the 
scale of their judgment and are weighed and measured by them 
on some sort of an imaginary scale? For example, people who 
know you may estimate your industry as a hundred, but your 
rough uncouth manner ten or fifteen. They may estimate your 
ambition eighty but your real judgment at twenty- five. Your in- 
tentions may be well up the scale while your courage very near 
the bottom. If we could only get into the habit of taking an ac- 
count of stock of ourselves, of estimating ourselves as other people 
estimate us, we might very materially raise our lowest marks, 
which indicate our weakness, 





Jackson’s Scoop 


By W. A. 


JACKSON, the “policeman” on the 
Daily News, was quite well aware that 
his paper was fighting the police. He 
had been made painfully cognizant of 
the fact on numerous occasions, when 
sundry stories in the course of the 
night’s news went wide of him, which 
he would have got had his paper and 
the heads of the blue-coated minions 
been on visiting terms. 

Not that the enmity had extended to 
Jackson, himself, particularly. The 
police chief, the captains, the chief of 
detectives, were all on friendly enough 
terms with him, but nevertheless it was 
quite apparent that Jackson was a 
marked man at police headquarters. 
They may have thought a lot of Jack- 
son, but they did not admire his paper’s 
attitude towards the police. The justice 
of The News’ position is another story. 

Jackson, whose duty, in line with 
other reporters, was to be “next’’ to 
everything of importance that went on 
at police headquarters, and to be espe- 
cially alert just before press time—a 
period at which most other people are 
deeply immersed in the condition 
which, hours later, induces a reflection 
on the problem of what material 
constitutes dreams—found being a 
late duty police reporter on a paper 
which had its knives out for the police, 
no downhill job. Frequently he was 
wont to groan in anguish of spirits and 
in accents more emphatic, too, when a 
feverish run through the rival sheets 
apprised him that he had been scooped 
again—beaten out on small items which 
he should have got, and which he 
didn’t see how he could have missed ; 
just the little things that are as iron en- 
tering into the soul of the trained news- 
paper man—spree-inspiring and suicide 
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provoking. For, if there is one class of 
humanity more than another which 
suffers from the attacks of the little 
blue devils it is the newspaper frater- 
nity. Such small causes bring them on, 
too. 

Atkins, the city editor, who had gone 
up to the desk from cubdom, and knew 
all about it, sympathized with Jackson. 
He had been through the mill himself. 
But his sympathy didn’t help Jackson 
much, particularly in view of periodi- 
cal cyclonic visits of the “Old Man”’ to 
the local room, to the accompaniment 
of short, sharp queries hurled in the 
city editor’s direction, as to why certain 
news stories relating to arrests, burg- 
laries and such like, had not been 
favored with a position in the columns 
of The News—also as to who was look- 
ing after the police, anyway? After 
which, hasty exit of the “Old Man” and 
a subdued and mournful atmosphere 
settling thickly over the local room. 

Jackson’s state of mind, if he hap- 
pened to be among those present upon 
the occasions mentioned, was hardly 
likely to be improved. He knew it 
wasn’t his fault, yet at the same time he 
was tacitly aware of the fact that some 
of the blame came his way. 

The Boss—otherwise the Old Man— 
otherwise the editor-in-chief—was a 
newspaper man in theory, not in actual 
practice. It was very seldom that he 
noticed when anything was missed by 
the paper, but when he did, there was 
usually this kind of petty dickens to 
pay. This was the subject of common 
and indignant remark in the local 
room. It was the more galling to edi- 
tors and reporters alike, by reason of 
the fact that the big kicks of the “Old 
Man” were usually directed at things 
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which didn’t really matter anyway. 
When there was a real beat, and no ex- 
cuse to offer, it invariably went unno- 
ticed. It depended on the editor-in- 
chief’s state of mind. At the same time 
the guilty ones trembled visibly for 
days after, whenever the door opened 
suddenly or a strange step sounded. 
But the news and city editors made up 
for the Old Man’s neglect in this re- 
spect. They were old, time-tried news- 
paper men, and knew when to raise a 
row—and how. Nothing quite equals 
the gloom which settles over the local 
room of a newspaper office just after a 
big beat by its hated, but respected 
rival. 














* %*«* * 


Jackson was sitting morosely kicking 
his heels together on a desk in the chief 
detective’s outer office. He was feeling 
blue. That morning he had “got it” 
again, and to make matters worse for 
his peace of mind he had, after liberal 
reflection, arrived at the nauseating con- 
clusion that perhaps, after all, he might 
have saved himself had he been wide 
awake—a conclusion not likely to ele- 
vate his spirits very much. 

And then, to cap the climax, he could 
feel instinctively that there was some- 
thing in the air—something “doing”.— 
something big. Yet he could not get 
even the faintest inkling of what was 
going on. He was as sure of it as that 
he was sitting there on that desk. His 
newspaper instinct told him so irre- 
sistibly—every surrounding shouted 
the fact to him. If he had had nothing 
else to go by, the conscious looks of the 
other newspaper boys would have given 
away the secret just as plainly as words 
could tell. Their pretence of languid- 
ness—forced carelessness—began to an- 
noy Jackson. He knew the sign—knew 
they were only waiting for him to clear 
out, so that they could give him the slip 
and get away on the grand sensation re- 
served for the front pages of papers 
which were too discreet to ruffle the feel- 
ings of a righteous police head. 

Jackson’s peace of mind would not 
have been improved had he been pri- 
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vileged to overhear a little conversation 
in the chief of detective’s inner sanctum 
a few minutes before he came in. It 
was between the chief and several of 
the other police reporters, and the chief 
in cautious tones was detailing some- 
thing like this: 

“Now, look a-here, you fellows, this 
thing is coming off to-night. We're go- 
ing to pull it off around midnight, but 
I’ve reasons for wanting you to hold it 
for your afternoon editions. You 
needn’t ask me why, because I won’t 
tell you, but I’m mighty particular 
about this, and J’ll just tell you this: 
The man who gives it away and doesn’t 
do what I say will pay for it. D’ye un- 
derstand ?” 

The chief glared so menacingly at 
the group of reporters that some of 
them actually shuddered. 

“T suppose you’ll be wondering why 
I put you next, now,” he went on. 
“Well, it’s a big thing, and I want you 
there—that’s all. I want the police to 
get the full benefit so’s to show people 
we’re attending to business. We’ve been 
getting some hard knocks. Now, an- 
other thing: I guess The News will 
have Jackson on here to-night the same 
as usual. Mind, not a word to that guy 
—not a word, I tell you, to him or any- 
body else on the paper. We’re going 
to show, The News bunch they can’t 
monkey with the police just as they ' 
like. You can quietly tell all the other 
boys, but Jackson and The News are § 
out, remember.” : 


The reporters filed out in time to be 


carelessly bestowed about the lobby : 
when Jackson, The News man, came in. ‘i 
They all pitied Jackson in a way, be- A 


cause it’s not in the nature of things 
for a number of newspaper reporters to 
combine against one, unless there is z 
a very good reason. A reporter, if in 
some unusual way he gets hold of an 
exclusive news story, will hug his secret 
to his breast like grim death, but when y 
it comes to barring a member of the I 
fraternity from a legitimate piece of 

news that should be his by right of his = 
going to the fountain head of informa- 
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He drew Jackson towards him and said something in a low tone. 
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tion for it, and the missing of which 
jeopardizes his position on his paper— 
then the spirit of the newspaper man 
rises up against the injustice. 

Jackson’s case was a peculiar one 
though, and the police squad saw thai 
no good could come to them by flying 
in the face of determined fate imper- 
sonated in the individuality of the au- 
tocratic head of the city detective de- 
partment. 

“Sorry we've got to throw the poor 
devil down,” mumbled Davis, of The 
depress, to the man nearest him. 
“Guess there’s no way out of it, 
though.” 

Jackson, as he was in duty bound, 
presently entered the chief’s room. To 
his modest query, ‘Anything on, 
Chief?” the august individual at the 
desk merely vouchsafed him a casual 
“Nothing doing, Jackson, sorry to say” ; 
and then pretended to be very busy with 
some papers. 

Jackson stood tentatively at the desk 
a moment or two, but seeing no further 
overtures from the chief were in pros- 
pect, he quietly walked out, and passing 
through the group of press men, went 
down the stairs. He had made up his 
mind to go back to the office and con- 
fide his suspicions to the city editor. If 
his fears were realized it could at least 
be said that he had done his best by 
putting his paper “wise” to the situa- 
tion, and the whole staff could be on 
the alert about the city, for anything 
unusual. 

He was just stepping down the stone 
steps in front of headquarters when a 
stalwart figure hove into view. It 
proved to be Jenkins, a_plainclothes- 
man, whom Jackson knew well enough 
to pass the time of day. 


“What,” ejaculated the policeman, 
involuntarily, “going away so early, 
when there’s so much on to-night?” 

Jackson, dying man-like, grasped 
eagerly at this most tangible straw. At 
last he had a clew to the mystery, and 
he wasn’t going to let it slip. 

Forcibly pushing the astonished of- 
ficer back into the shadow of the build- 
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ing for fear of being seen, the reporter 
began breathlessly: “ Now, see here, 
Jenkins, you’re a good fellow and I’ve 
fixed you up once or twice. Of course, 
you deserved everything I did for you, 
and there may be opportunities, yet. 
Now, I know it’s against orders, but 
tell me what’s going on to-night. I 
know there’s something big in the wind, 
but the tec. chief has elected me for the 
goat. I’m to be thrown down.” 

“Tt’s all my job’s worth,” began 
Jenkins, seeing light at once, but the 
reporter interrupted him. 

“No, it isn’t, old man. You can bet 
your sweet life I’ll never tell who gave 
the thing away, and you know yourself 
that I shouldn’t be thrown down this 
way.” 

Jenkins thought it over a moment 
or two. He liked Jackson; also liked 
the few little favors Jackson had done 
for him in connection with divers cases 
Jenkins had been on. He knew the 
heads of the police were dead set against 
The Néws man, and a high sense of jus- 
tice in him rebelled against it all, well 
knowing as he did that Jackson, per- 
sonally, had no share in the fault. 

“Well, there is something on,” he 
said finally, “and I sure don’t like to 
see you beat, so [’ll just risk my livin’ 
and put you on.” 

He drew Jackson towards him and 
said something in a low tone, glancing 
apprehensively around the while. 

“Mind the place, now,” he added 
quietly, as he started away. “I know 
it’s a sure thing, because I got it 
straight, though the head push are 
keepin’ it mighty quiet. Be on hand 
at about half-past twelve and you'll get 
the whole thing.” 

* * * 


It is surprising how quickly one can 
be transported from the lowest depths 
of the blues to realms of perfect ecstacy. 
Jackson was in the deepest depths just 
before—now in a moment he was back 
into the world again: was viewing mun- 
dane things through glasses of richest 
hue. Every sense throbbed with excite- 
ment. He realized that now he had 
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something to work upon—that here 
was al opportunity to burnish up a re- 
putation which kad grown rather faded- 
looking in the office. 

Atkins, the city editor was enjoying 
one of those lulls which occasionally 
come in a busy newspaper office, when 
the telephone on his desk clanged. 

“Jackson speaking,” came in familiar 
tones from the other end of the wire. 
“Say, I think I’m on to something at 
police. I’ve been elected for a throw 
down again, but I got a tip that looks 
good to me. I'll follow it up anyway, 
and if I get a story I’ll telephone in, be- 
cause the thing’s not to come off until 
12.30.” 

“All right, Jackson,” the city editor 
said. ‘We'll keep the front page open 
for you, and if it turns out to be worth 
while, we'll be all serene. Need any 
help?” 

“Oh, I guess not.” 

Jackson looked at his watch and 
found that it was just 11.80—an hour 
till the big thing was to eventuate. He 
had plenty of time, even though the 
address Jenkins had given him would 
take him away out into the outskirts. 
But he had his bicycle and could easily 
make the distance in half the time. He 
decided to take no chances, however, 
and getting on his bicycle started off in 
the direction indjcated by his detective 
friend. 

ee. + 


“Guess I’d better look for the most 
likely place to hide,” Jackson thought 
to himself, as he lit a cigarette. “They'll 
be down here soon enough if the thing 
turns out to be anything, and Id bet- 
ter be scarce if the chief’s coming. If 
he caught me around here, he’d put me 
in limbo in a jiff,” he soliloquised with 
a chuckle. 

He was turning to cross the street, 
having hidden his bicycle further up, 
when he thought he saw the flicker of 
a light in one of the cottage windows. 
Prior to that the whole place had been 
wrepped in sombre darkness. An idea 
occurred to the reporter which he 
quickly acted upon. 


“Idiot that I was, not to think of tak- 
ing the lay of the land before,” he mut- 
tered as he cautiously opened the gate 
and started up the gravel walk. 

“If there’s a dog around I’m in for 
it,” he thought, suddenly. ‘Dear 
knows what I might wake up.” 

Passing around to the side of the 
house without alarming dogs or any 
other living thing, Jackson carefully re- 
connoitred. The spice of danger in it 
all served to electrify his nerves. He 
was enjoying the thing. Weaponloss, 
he had launched into an enterprize 
which might result in his death, be- 
cause he had no means of knowing what 
kind of desperadoes the police were set- 
ting their net to trap. 

Getting around to the back of the 
house, he was immediately confronted 
by a lighted window. The bright light 
inside framed a heavy green window 
shade, and at first glance there did not 
seem to be much chance of his being 
able to see what was going on in the 
kitchen. Stepping very softly, the news- 
paper sleuth carefully examined the 
window to find it there was any aper- 
ture through which he could look. 

His search was rewarded at last. The 
blind was torn a little at one corner, and 
through the tear Jackson was able to 
command the whole interior of the 
kitchen with his eyes. He took in things 
at once rapid glance, and could scarcely 
restrain a cry of astonishment at what 
he saw. 

Next moment he had something else 
to think about. A subdued rumble of 
wheels on the street caught his ear, and 
he had just time to make a dash for the 
rear fence when a heavy booted police- 
man bolted around the house. He was 
followed by another, and another, and 
Jackson from his none too secure hid- 
ing place, saw the cottage quickly sur- 
rounded by policemen. Surely, the raid 
had been well planned, for the occu- 
pants of the house had no sign that 
they were aware of the net thrown 
around them. 

Presently the chief detective and a 
number of his men came around to the 
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rear. Jackson knew it was the chief 
by his build. The chief stepped up to 
the back door and knocked loudly. 
Sounds of commotion inside followed, 
and the light was out in a second. 


A commotion at the front of the 
house was straightway heard, followed 
by a couple of pistol shots, and the chief 
and his detectives made a dash to the as- 
sistance of the police in the front yard, 
each man brandishing a heavy Colt’s. 
The fight was short, if sharp. 

Jackson, throwing discretion to the 
winds and dashing around to the street, 
from the opposite sidewalk saw the 
police thrust their handcuffed and 
swearing prisoners into the patrol wag- 
gon, and then waiting for nothing fur- 
ther, the reporter jumped on to his 
wheel and dashed up the street as if the 
fates were after him. 

Halting his speed-ordinance-defving 
pace in front of a drug store, Jackson, 
in a remarkably short time bad the 
office on the phone, and was pouring an 
amazing story into the astonished ears 
of the not easily surprised Atkins. 

“You're quite sure of your men now, 
Jackson?” queried the city editor 
doubtingly. 

“Sure’s I’m standing here,” was the 
positive reply. ‘‘Couldn’t be any doubt 
about it, because I know the old guy as 
well as I know you. Sits in front of me 
in church.” 

“All right, my boy, Ill put a short- 
hand man to work and we'll take your 
story over the telephone. Shoot it in as 
fast as you like.” 

a 


The big presses of The News that 
morning pounded out a great extra edi- 
tion. Though The News people didn’t 
know it at the time, the front page con- 
tained an exclusive story, as well as one 
of the most sensational the city had seen 
in years. True to the commands of the 
chief detective, the other press men had 
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held their “stuff” in the innocent sup- 
position that the story was safe. 

The whole city was shocked at the 
amazing intelligence which glared up 
at the people from the breakfast table in 
startling headlines on the front page of 
The News: 


SENSATIONAL ARREST BY THE 
POLICE. 


Two Eminent Citizens, Who Were Al- 
ways Believed to be of the Highest 
Integrity Caught Red Handed, Mak- 
ing Counterfeit Bank Notes. 

Amazing Story of Double Life in This 
City. 


The double leaded columns under- 
neath went on to tell in sensational 
language about the arrest of Silas Cra- 
mer, president of the great K— Bank, 
and his business associate, Judson 
Smilax, both eminent financiers, lead- 
ers in Wall Street, church workers and 
men prominent in every benevolent 
work, who had been caught red handed, 
printing counterfeit bank notes, in a 
little cottage on the outskirts of the city. 
Presses, engraving stones, the whole 
paraphernalia of a counterfeiting gang, 
had been found in the place. When 
the police came, they having had a tip, 
and had successfully carried out their 
plans to catch the two men at work, 
Cramer and Smilax had endeavored to 
escape and had fired on the officers, but 
were finally overcome, handcuffed and 
taken to police headquarters in the 
patrol waggon. 

The city rang with the sensation, and 
Jackson not only won back his reputa- 
tion, but became the idol of The News 
office. Even the “Old Man” offered his 
congratulations, and told Jackson it 
was a great piece of work. 

Jackson—to himself—philosophical- 
ly put it down to just “bull-headed”’ 
luck. 








A Square Deal for the Child 


=. — THERE IS SOMETHING RADICALLY WRONG WITH 
CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE TRAINING OF 
DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


By Dr. Helen MacMurchy 





This is a plea for a square deal for the child. The place to carry it 
out is in Canadian schools—the most democratic institution in the land. 
Our educational systems are supposed to be models, but under them every 
child does not possess an equal chance. The handicapped, the neglected— 
who need education most because they need all the help they can get if 
they are to be able to earn their living, and not be a burden to themselves 
and others—are not getting any good of the education that the State pro- 
vides for every child. That family pays school taxes, and heavy taxes at 
that, but the very lame little girl, the very deaf boy, the child that cannot 
see enough to read, the child whose brain will never develop, they, who, 
need most, get nothing. They are not at school at all. What is the remedy? 
A proper system of medical inspection at schools in proper hands and well 








administered. In this article such a system is outlined. 








THE results of medical inspection of 
schools vary. Results must vary where 
so many people are concerned, because 
each must act well his part to achieve 
the success of the whole. 

Anybody can spoil medical inspec- 
tion of schools. The school trustee may 
declare it “a fad,” and refuse to have 
it at all. The teacher is our chief help- 
er, but sometimes even the teacher de- 
lays to come to our aid, not knowing 
how much we can and will do for her 
and for her pupils. Sometimes the par- 
ent, with whom, above all, we wish to 
co-operate, has had an unfortunate ex- 
perience, and solaces himself for it by 
abusing all doctors. These are difficul- 
ties; but, as Sir James Whitney says: 
“Difficulties exist only to be overcome,” 
and the trustee, the teacher and the par- 
ent, will all make common cause with 


us some day if we can show good results. 
What results can we show? 

Here is a class of boys. Even if you 
do think they have the blackest hands 
in Canada, it would be a mistake to say 
so. It would be a mistake to demand to 
examine hands on this, the first: visit. 
They have just come in from the school- 
yard, and the boy who keeps his hands 
immaculate on the playground is likely 
to die young. 

Were you ever twelve years old? HE 
was, who met the doctors in the temple, 
and the doctors loved the Divine Child 
and detained Him long. Here are some 
twelve-year-old boys. Speak them fair. 
Tell them something interesting about 
the school in the city or the country— 
something that has a gleam of fun in it. 
Give them notice of what you want on 
your next visit. Tell them a story. 
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The school Doctor is a friend of these. 
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Disabled children are taught in the St. Botolph St. 


School, Boston. 


Children have an insatiable appetite 


for good stories. Drop a tactful hint 
about hands, and at the first word you 
will see each little man_ sliding his 
hands into his pockets, or under his 
desk, or somewhere out of sight. 

On your next visit you will see the 
cleanest hands in Canada, all at the 
price of giving them fair warning and a 
few kind words. That is the way you 
would want to be treated if you were a 
boy. Indeed, it is the way you want to 
be treated now that you are no longer a 
boy or girl. 

The character of the person who is 
medical inspector of schools will power- 
fully affect the results for good or WI. 
The hireling is a hireling, and the hire- 
ling spirit would spoil the best system. 
You cannot provide regulations that 
will enable you to gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles. “Do you ex- 
pect us to chase round after these child- 
ren?” asked a newly appointed medical 
inspector of schools. The medical in- 
spector of schools ought to be properly 
paid. But the man or woman who has 
no special liking for children, who does 
not know how lovable children are, who 
is poor in the spirit of public service 


and works on a cash basis, had better 
not usurp the place of the school medi- 
cal officer. 

It is wonderful what results come 
from the mere fact that there is a school 
doctor coming. It was found in Edin- 
burgh that the announcement of medi- 
cal inspection on such a day was suffi- 
cient to cause a marked improvement in 
the general appearance of the children. 
Clothes were changed and baths took 
place, and altogether the event was tak- 
en seriously. So it should be. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


It will not be amiss for the school 
medical officer to familiarize himself 
with modern educational methods. The 
doctor does not always know about the 
Phonic Method. ‘The Schoolmaster,”’ 
London, tells a story of a small boy tak- 
en by his mother to be examined by the 
school medical officer, who proceeded to 
test the boy’s sight, placing upon the 
wall the usual alphabetical display. 
“Now, Tommy,” he said, pointing to F, 
“tell me what this letter is.” The bov 
jerked his head forward, and made a 
sound resembling the first pant of a lo- 
comotive. The medical officer looked 
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An open-air school. in London, 


very hard, but pointed to S, saying, 
“Now this one.” The boy at once emit- 
ted a sound like the hiss of a prodigious 
serpent. ‘This was too much for the doc- 
tor, who gave a look of significant in- 
quiry at the mother. ‘No, sir,” she 
cried, bursting into tears, “he’s not mad. 
That? s the sway they teach ’em to read 
nowadays.” 

One result of medical inspection of 
schools has been to show how faulty our 
methods of school registration are. Our 
national schools should have a complete 
list of the names of all children of 
school age, in the province. This is not 
the case now. When doing school med- 
ical inspection the writer never stood at 
a school door and looked as far as the 
corner of the street without seeing 
children of school age, neglected or not, 
but certainly not at school. Their 
names are frequently not on the school 
register at all. The same thing was dis- 
covered by the supervisors of the Tor- 
onto Playground Association. When 
children came to the playground during 
school hours their name and addresses 
were always taken, and frequently these 
names, on being looked up, could not 
be found on the school register at all. 

This is particularly the case with 
physically or mentally defective child- 
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ren. Serious cases of this kind do not 
get to school, and so the disabled, the 
handicapped, the neglected—who need 
education most because they need all 
the help they can get if they are to be 
able to earn their living, and not be a 
burden to themselves and others—are 
not getting any good of the education 
that the State provides for every child. 
That family pays school taxes, and 
heavy taxes at that, but the very lame 
little girl—the very, very deaf boy— 
the child that cannot see enough to 
read, the child whose brain will never 
develop, they, who need most, get noth- 
ing. Thev are not at school at all. 

One of the results of medical inspec- 
tion of schools has been to show that our 
Compulsory Education: Act is not being 
carried out, that we need to have an ac- 
curate registration of all our children, 
and that it is often the most needy cases 
who are not at school. What are we go- 
ing to do about it? Register the child- 
ren, and, the school doctor says, give 
every child the education that will fit 
him or her to earn part, or the whole, 
of his or her living. 


UNDER-FEEDING AND MAL-NUTRITION, 


As a rule, in Canadian cities there are 
three meals a day for everybody, men, 
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women and children. But with the com- 
ing of the slum we are getting the slum 
people and the slum ways. One of these 
is the disregard of the decencies of life. 
How can the decencies of life be regard- 
ed in a one-room dwelling? The recent 
report of a preliminary survey of some 
parts of Toronto, published by the med- 
ical health officer, Dr. C. J. Hastings, 
shows that 198 families in Toronto live 
in one-roomed dwellings, and 411 fam- 
ilies live in two-roomed dwellings, and 
one of the “soul-destroying conditions” 
of a one-roomed “home,” if home it can 
be called, is that there is no chance to 
do anything properly, no place to eat, 
to sleep, to wash, with any comfort or 
privacy. Even when there are two 
rooms, there is more often than not no 
table set. Meals are “picked-up” if 
there are any meals. Nutrition is bad. 

In a school in a Canadian city one 
day the teacher saw that a little girl in 
the class had a fish, and having only 
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too good reason to fear that it was stol- 
en, “Oh, Mary,” she said, sadly, “what 
did you take that fish for?” “For din- 
ner,” replied the poor child. 

The same teacher had noticed that 
four other children, from one family, 
never seemed to be able to sustain in- 
terest or attention in anything for more 
than a few moments. No matter how 
well she explained the arithmetic lesson 
and got them started at it, when she 
looked again at these four children, 
nothing was doing. She could not 
think why until one day at noon the 
eldest little girl was found dividing one 
piece of bread into four parts. What 
was the matter? The children were so 
hungry they could not study. So under- 
fed that they could not learn. There 
are some children like that, sometimes 
even in Canada. Medical inspection 
ought to find them. If Canadian child- 
ren are hungry, something is wrong 
somewhere. The medical inspector and 
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the school nurse are the very ones to be- 
gin to find out why, and we are all 
ready to help to prevent it, not by alms- 
giving. Has the father no trade, or is 
he out of work, or is he drinking, or is 
he lazy, or what is the matter? What- 
ever it 1s, we want to see that, being 
Canadians, the children of that father 
have a trade and get work and don’t 
drink, and are taught industry. For 
on them depends the future of Canada. 
And medical inspection is not wanted 
unless it can help to provide for the fu- 
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Chart I. Variations in weight of Kathleen M—, Bostall Wood 
Open-air School. Note decrease during eighth week when 
she as absent. 


This girl gained over a pound per week. 


ture of Canada. There should be three 
meals a day for Canadian children. 


. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
results of medical inspection of schools 
is its general educational influence on 
the community. There are even yet 
people living in Canada, who think that 
children’s diseases are diseases that all 
children should have and “have them 
over!’ Not at all. Take care of John 
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and Mary, especially till they are twelve 
years old, and they need never and 
should never have measles or whooping 
cough, or scarlet fever or any other dis- 
ease. It is a far greater crime for your 
next door neighbors to steal John’s 
health, or Mary’s health by letting them 
get scarlet fever from their John or 
Mary than it would be for that next 
door neighbor to come into your kitch- 
en and steal ten dollars. Children’s dis- 
eases are diseases that children should 
never have. 

Even yet there are people living in 
Canada who think that consumption is 
hereditary. Our medical inspectors of 
schools should see to it that everybody 
in the rising generation knows better 
than that, and knows how we may pro- 
tect ourselves and others from tuber- 
culosis. 

“ven yet there are people living in 
Canada who think the child will “grow 
out of” a discharging ear—whatever 
that means—and the medical inspector 
of the school can do no better mission- 
ary work than to take a few minutes to 
tell the mothers about what a discharge 
from the ear means, how it may affect 
the brain and cause death, how it may 
permanently destroy the hearing, and 
how that ear may be properly cared for 
and cured. That may be made plain to 
the mother. She will see that what you 
say is reasonable and right, and she will 
do what you advise. It is worse than 
useless to report so many dozen children 
with discharging ears. That is not 
medical inspection at all. That leaves 
us just where we were. Anybody can 
see that an ear is or is not discharging. 

What we want the medical inspector 
to do, either personally or through the 
school nurse, is to persuade the parents 
to take the child to the family physi- 
cian for treatment, if they can afford it, 
and if thev cannot, to find some other 
way in which the child’s life and effi- 
ciency may be saved for the benefit of 
himself, his family and the nation. 

So with the general question of clean- 
liness. Are Canadians conspicuous for 
cleanliness? That depends on you and 
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me and those whom we can influence. 
The school doctor and the school nurse 
can do more than any of us. Among 
new Canadians who come from almost 
every country under heaven the gospel 
of cleanliness must be preached, and the 
school is the best place to preach it and 
see it carried out. Not a few cases of 
pediculosis and even of vermin on the 
body, a dreadful condition, have been 
discovered already in Canadian cities 
where medical inspection of schools has 
been introduced. That should stimu- 
late us all to see that such conditions 
are swept away. School baths and pub- 
lic baths are good. Decent housing con- 
ditions are better. Thorough social 
work, with effective organization to pre- 
vent misery by securing a fit and indus- 
trious citizenship is the most patriotic 
work for our mayors, aldermen, soci- 
eties, teachers, statesmen and citizens 
generally. And we should do some- 
thing to clean up some corner of Can- 
ada before next Dominion Day, when 
we sing “O Canada,” with tears in our 
eyes. 


No condition in school life or in any 
part of life is more important than 
sight. And it is incredible how many 
good and well-to-do parents have never 
thought of knowing whether John or 
Mary see well. They are so surprised 
when the school doctor finds out that 
they do not see well! Children do not 
know that the reason they cannot ans- 
wer the teacher is that they cannot see 
the letters she is pointing to as easily as 
the other boys and girls do. It never 
strikes John that the reason Tom always 
shouts out the letter before he does is 
that Tom can see it and he cannot. John 
thinks Tom is smart and he is not. The 
teacher says so. The only way to be 
sure is to test thoroughly and skilfully 
and tactfully the sight of every child. 
This must either be done, or at least 
thoroughly supervised by the doctor. 
Left to someone else often it is not done. 
The principal is there to organize and 
manage the school. The teacher is 
there to teach. The doctor is there to 
see that sight, hearing and health are as 
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good as can be. We know of some cases 
where the smartest pupils learned the 
letters on the test card by heart and ob- 
ligingly whispered them to the rest. 
We know of other cases where the prin- 
cipal assured the school doctor that 
there was not one case among several 
hundreds of pupils where the sight 
needed attention! Such a condition of 
affairs means at the best a waste of pre- 
cious money and more often a life-long 
loss of efficiency and education, leading 
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Chart [I. Varigtions in weight of Arthur W—, Bostall Wood 
Open-air School. Note decrease during sixth week when 
be was absent. 

This boy gained a pound a week. 





to unemployment and uselessness of the 
children so neglected and_= sinned 
against. For the child that cannot see 
cannot learn, and the modern world has 
no place for the illiterate. 

Almost as important is the question 
of adenoids and the ill effects -which 
they cause. In many eases, adenoids, 
which cause mouth breathing and that 
often means mal-nutrition, mal-devel- 
opment, stunted growth, dull and stu- 
pid mind, may practically ruin the 
child’s career, both at school and in 
after life. Give us the good school doc- 
tor to save the child from such a calam- 
ity as the permanent loss of health and 
erowth, both mental and bodily, caused 
by adenoids. 

The question of children’s teeth is 
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quite as serious as any of these except 
perhaps that of the eyesight. It would 
need an article to itself, but this much 
may be said here, that even the little 
work that has been done in Halifax and 
Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Vancouver and Victoria on medi- 
cal inspection of schools has shown us 
that we have already reached a condi- 
tion of affairs where all the dentists in 
Canada cannot overtake the immense 
amount of work that it would require 
to fill all the defective teeth in our 
school children! Our only hope is to 
prevent decay. Dirty teeth decay. Clean 
teeth do not decay. The use of the tooth 
brush will do more to prevent national 
physical degeneracy than the use of any 
other weapon whatever. The _ tooth 
brush is mightier than the sword. 

The school doctor knows the answer. 

In conclusion we can only make a 
list of a few more urgent matters of 
health which nothing but the medical 
inspection of our schools offers much 
prospect of setting right. 

Many children have headaches. 
Why? ! 

School-room air is often bad. Why? 

Some children are pale and anaemic. 
Why? 

The school-room is not well lighted. 
Why? 

The print in the text books is not 
good. Why? 

The school sanitary conveniences are 
doubtful. Why? 


Some children are below the average 


in height and weight. Why? 

The desks are not made to fit the 
children. Why? 

Some children have “growing pains.” 
Why? 

The school room is not very clean. 
Why? 


Some children have a slight limp or 
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have one shoulder higher than the 


other. Why? 

Some schools have small playgrounds. 
Why? 

We need open air schools. Why? 

Among other results already coming 
from medical inspection of schools 
should be mentioned the establishment 
of special schools and special classes for 
mentally or physically defective child- 
ren. Thus the school doctor helps in 
the classification of the pupils. “She is 
a very stupid girl,” said a principal one 
day. “I don’t think I ever saw a stu- 
pider girl. I kept her in myself one 
night to learn some spelling she had 
missed and I thought she never would 
learn it. I was tired out with her.” “T 
am sure you were,” said the school doc- 
tor. “The girl is defective mentally, 
and cannot learn like other children. It 
is not stupidity, but inability.” There 
is no help for that girl but recognizing 
the true condition, teaching her what 
she can learn to do well, some indus- 
trial work, and giving her the perman- 
ent care, which is the only successful 
and economical way to provide for the 
feeble-minded. The school doctor can 
tell us that in an ordinary class she is 
a hopeless misfit. It is not her fault. 

In short, there is no great problem of 
public health and national welfare 
which the medical inspection of schools, 
in competent hands, and well-adminis- 
tered, cannot help to solve. 

Its successful administration depends 
upon three things: 

1. Selection of the very best persons 
as school medical officers. 

2. The effective co-ordination of me- 
dical inspection of schools with other 
branches of the educational system and 
the public health service. 

3. The discovery of defects among 
our school population, and the remov- 
ing or curing of these. 











In the Admiral’s Cabin 


By Robert J. Pearsall 


WE were gathered in the relief shack 
at Olongapo, waiting for our turn to go 
on guard. Some of us were standing, 
some sitting, some sprawled out on our 
canvas field-cots. Outside, the driving, 
fever-smelling rain of the Philippines 
was falling. The Old Timer was talk- 
ing, while we recruits listened with 
mouths agape. 

“So, instead of coming straight home 
from Peking, as we expected, we were 
shifted—a hundred of us—onto the 
Rainbow at Taku. And we went from 
Taku to Yokohama, and then doubled 
back to Kobe, and through the Inland 
Sea to Nagasaki, and then from Nagas- 
aki we started across to Shanghai. And 
it was then that it happened. 

“A few hours out of Nagasaki we met 
the Limie fleet going at full speed 
(‘Limie’ means English, you rookie!) 
We wigwagged back and forth a bit as 
we passed, and directly afterward I saw 
that we changed our course. I didn’t 
savvy the reason for it, and neither did 
anybody else forward, but late the next 
afternoon we were cruising slow along 
the coast of what I took for Quelpart 
Tsland, well off the coast of Korea. 

“About four bells we made out a ship 
lying in an awful peculiar attitude, 
dead ahead. And then a little later we 
saw, first, that she was tilted up forward 
with her after-part sunk down, like she 
was trying to climb a tree, which meant 
that she was on the rocks, next that she 
was a war-ship, and finally that she was 
a Britisher. Which satisfied me, for we 
had some ex-Limies on board that were 
always talking about their crack sea- 
manship. (An English ship 7s smart, 
though, vou can’t deny.) 

“Well, after we’d hove to as close 
alongside of her as we dared to get, and 


dropped anchor, our skipper issued a 
bulletin that wised us up a bit. She was 
the New Bedford, the British flagship. 
and she’d run on the reef early that 
morning while they were having speed 
tests in a slight fog. (A funny time te 
have speed tests, I thought.) They’e 
got everybody off safe and had removed 
all valuables and taken the _breech- 
blocks out of the guns and abandoned 
her. 

“Our cutter was lowered, and our 
officers went on board in a body to in- 
vestigate the wreck: and when they 
eame back they, and the seamen who 
had rowed them over, too, were loaded 
down with souvenirs and _ bric-a-brac, 
and fine plate with ‘H.B.M.’ stamped on 
it, and rich lace, and so on and so forth. 
Tt was all right enough; they might as 
well have it as the Koreans, who 
wouldn’t know what to do with it, any 
way; but it gave us fellows as didn’t 
have a chance at it a hungry feeling. 

“Now, we naturally expected to up- 
anchor immediate; but just as we were 
standing by the wireless began to sput- 
ter, and shortly a new bulletin was post- 
ed. It said that Shanghai had report- 
ed that a typhoon had passed that port 
some miles out at sea, headed north. 
right along our course, and that conse- 
queritly we would lay where we were 
until morning. A typhoon is a tricky 
animal, and the Rainbow is an old craft 
and we weren’t taking any chances. 

“No sooner had that bujetin been 
posted than ideas began to chase them- 
selves around in my head. So I ealled 
Hicky Jones, who’d been my bunky at 
Peking, and divulged them to him. 

‘Resides,’ TI said, after other argu- 
ments, ‘they tell me that when they 
boarded her this afternoon the admir- 
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al’s cabin was flooded, ’count of it be- 
ing high tide. And they tell me fur- 
ther that at time of the wreck the ad- 
miral wasn’t on board, being on an- 
other ship. Now, it’ll be low tide to- 
night. And things might have been 
overlooked.’ 


“He agreed, and we separated until 
about six bells that night, when we met 
forward of the breakwater, on the fore- 
castle. He was dressed in regulation 
under-drawers, and so was I, and we 
slid down the anchor-chain into the 
water without making hardly a ripple, 
and struck off for the New Bedford. 

“Tt was a half-mile swim, about, and 
we were both pretty well tired when we 
got there. Then we cruised around quite 
a while before we managed to make a 
boarding, but we finally found a dang- 
ling rope and scrambled up the side. 


‘“‘We made the upper deck and start- 
ed aft, looking for the officers’ quarters. 
We found the aft gangway, went be- 
low, struck one of the matches Hicky 
had carried in a watertight case, and 
looked around. 


“Believe me, it does make a man feel 
funny to walk through the fussy state- 
rooms and feel the soft rugs under his 
feet, and see the white beds the officers 
sleep in, while the men huddle together 
forward. And real bath-tubs on board 
a man-of-war! But I hadn’t ought to be 
saying this, and, besides, it’s nothing to 
do with the story. 

“Well, we tried the electric lights, 
but of course they wouldn’t go; and we 
finally found a candle. Then we rum- 
maged around for quite a while. We 
found plenty we’d like to have, but 
nothing we could carry with us, until 
we struck what we supposed was the ad- 
miral’s cabin. 

“Tt was bigger than the rest, that was 
our only reason for thinking so, that 
and the fact that everything was moved 
out. I suppose the admiral had given 
orders to that effect. Any way, nothing 
was left, except, over in one corner, an 
old bureau. 

“We went over to it, wondering why 
it hadn’t been taken. We found out 
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when Hicky, who had a habit of heft- 
ing things, took hold of it and tried to 
lift it. It was fastened to the floor. 
They probably hadn’t had time to get 
it loose. 


“The drawers were cleaned out, 
though, and we were just turning away 
from it when a crack between the upper 
and lower drawer caught my eye. 
looked at it, and then yelled to Hicky 
to come back. For there was the out- 
line of a little drawer that was evidently 
intended to be kept secret, for there 
wasn’t any handle, nor anything to 
mark it. But the soaking in salt water 
it had got had sprung the wood and 
showed it up. 


“T tried to pry it open with a table 
knife which we borrowed from the 
wardroom, but there was nothing do- 
ing. So we had to go on top side and 
get a fire-axe. That turned the trick, 
after a deal of hammering. 


“Hicky pulled it open. Inside the 
drawer was a little black box; and in- 
side the little black box was 

“ “Great Jehosaphat!’ cries Hicky, 
his eyes near staring out of his head. 
‘We’re rich, Tom, we’re rich!’ 

““*“Whoopee! I yells, making a grab 
for the place my hat ought to be, to 
throw it into the air. ‘Jumpin’ Calith- 
umpians! Rich! A home in Newport 
and a house in New York, steam yachts 
and automobiles and aeroplanes, man- 
servants and maid-servants, sea voyages 
and mountain climbing, hot birds and 
cold bottles ; 

“For there, lying before us, was the 
finest collection of jewels you ever saw. 
Diamonds and rubies and emeralds and 
pearls and—but mostly diamonds. The 
candle light set them sparkling so it 
fair dazzled us. 

“We quieted down at last, and start- 
ed in to fingering and estimating their 
value. And then, just as we’d settled 
on dividing them and tying them) up 
so we could carry them 

“Biffo! Something landed on my 
back like a monkey. I whirled, just in 
time to catch another monkey-like 
creature in the solar plexus and put 
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him down and out. But the cabin was 
half full of them, and Hickey was be- 
ing rushed, too, and all of a sudden the 
candle was knocked to the floor and put 
out, and then it was a fight in the dark, 
with the Lord knows how many native 
Koreans. 


“Now, the Korean has the same idea 
of fighting as any other Chinaman, and 
that is to grab somewhere and hold on 
like grim death. When they’re fight- 
ing with each other they naturally grab 
each other’s pigtail and then it’s a pull- 
ing match for fair; but with a white 
man they just attach themselves prom- 
iscuously, which makes them easy to 
handle singly, but troublesome when 
they come in bunches, which they 
mostly do. 


“T guess there was about ten holding 
onto various parts of my anatomy when 
they finally got me down, and when I[ 
commenced getting a bunch of healthy 
kicks from the flat of a bare foot I knew 
that Hicky was down, too. 

“Let up, Hicky,’ I gasped. ‘It’s me 
you’re kicking.’ 
“ “They got 
wheezed. 

then.’ 

“We quit fighting and lay quiet, 
while the Koreans squatted over us and 
on us, in various attitudes, and jabbered 
to each other, trying to settle, I suppose, 
what to do with us. 

“At last they began to disengage 
themselves, gradual, from my frame, 
and just as I was meditating making 
another fight for it, I felt a rope trussed 
around my feet. Then my hands were 
twisted behind my back, and my wrists 
were tied. I was turned on my _ face, 
and ropes were passed around my waist 
and chest and nailed to the deck. Two 
hammers were going, so Hicky was 
probably being treated in the same way. 

“After they’d tried the ropes again, 
to see that they were safe, they left. I 
tried to twist around on my side, but I 
could only move my head and should- 
ers. I strained at the ropes around my 
hands and feet, but they were hard and 


vou, too, Tom?’ he 
‘Well, I guess it’s all off, 
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fast. Then—well, then I laughed, for 
Hicky had begun to speak. 

“Hicky was what you might call a 
linguist. In cussing, I mean. He had 
been in pretty nearly every country in 
the world, and had learned the cuss 
words of all of ’em. And if there was 
one he didn’t use that night I’d never 
heard it myself, and that’s saying a lot. 

“ ‘What’s the matter, Hicky?’ I ask- 
ed, after I’d listened awhile. 

“That started him off again, and I 
had another laugh. And then I 
thought something that stopped my 
laughing as if I’d been choked. 

“ ‘Hicky,’ I asked, ‘when does the 
tide turn?’ 


“For just a second or two, until my 
words had time to sink in, Hicky’s flow 
of language kept up. Then it chopped 
off short. For about half a minute 
there was no sound but the gurgling of 
water somewhere. 

“Lord, Tom, I never thought of 
that.’ 

“‘Neither did I, Hicky, until just 
now.’ 

“ “Tt has just about started to come up 
now, hasn’t it?’ 

“ “Yes, I think so.’ 

“ ‘And this cabin was flooded when 
they came on board to-day.’ 


“So they said. All of the lower 
compartments aft.’ 

“ “Then it'll be flooded 
few hours?’ 

“““T suppose so.’ 

“ “And we'll be—drowned.?” 

““That’s all I can see.’ 

“Hicky didn’t say anything more, 
and neither did I. All the noise there 
was was that gurgling of water. It was 
all imagination, of course, but I swear 
it sounded like the roaring of Niagara. 


“More to drown the thoughts of it 
than anything else, I began to twist 
around in my ropes again. But they 
couldn’t have been any tighter or more 
secure if they’d been tied by an able 
seaman. I could hear Hicky doing the 
same thing, and he grunted as he twist- 
ed. But he’d left off swearing. 
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“After about ten minutes of this 
there came the sound I’d been dreading. 
It was a trickle of water close at hand. 
Hicky heard it, too, for he stopped as 
if he’d been shot. 


““*Tt’s coming, Tom,’ he said. 


““*Yes,’ I answered. And I was 
thankful for one thing: that I didn’t 
have a coward or hysteric fool to die 
with. Hicky would die game; he 
might choke and sputter a little at the 
end, but that would be all. 

“The trickling was getting louder; 
from the sound of it, it was coming 
through the open bulkhead that led in- 
to the cabin. I was so busy listening to 
it that I didn’t notice anything else, 
until all of a sudden | came alive to the 
fact that my left foot was lying in a 
pool of water. And then I knew that 
it wasn’t going to last long. 

“The vessel was tilted sideways-like, 
as well as fore and aft, so that was the 
way it came, creeping from our feet up. 
And by the time it reached midway 
around my waist I began to wish we’d 
been turned the other way round. For 
the slow move of it, every minute just 
a little higher—I tell you it was enough 
to get the nerve of the bravest man liv- 
ing. 

“T wanted to do something, to say 
something, to hear something, to feel 
something—anything besides to lay 
there and feel that slow rise of water. 
But I set my teeth grimly; as long as 
Hicky could stand it, 1 would, without 
a whimper. 

“Tt was just under the front of my 
shoulders now. In about ten minutes, 
as well as I could calculate time, it 
would be up to my face. I had a little 
freedom of motion there; I could 
throw my head back and so stave it off 


for a few minutes; but I made up my 
mind that, if it were possible, I’d hold 
my face to the deck. The sooner ’twas 
over, the better. 

“But it was hard waiting. I wanted 
to yell, to curse, to pray. 1 misdoubted 
but what I would in another minute. 
My nerve was going fast. 

D 
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“All of a sudden there was a jar, no, 
a sort of a lurch, of the deck under us. 
And while we were wondering what it 
was, the lower part of it rose and the 
deck suddenly came level. 

“T thought that was the end, for of 
course the water spread itself equally 
all over the deck. I forgot my resolve 
to die quiet and heaved my head as 
high out of water as I could, and chok- 
ed and strangled. 

“It was lucky I did, for in another 
minute I felt the water going down, 
and in another we were lying high and 
dry. 

‘‘In the name of all the little fishes,’ 
says Hicky, ‘what was that?’ 

“And I asked the 
simultaneous. 

“Naturally, neither of us had a re- 
ply ready. But my thoughts kept re- 
volving themselves, and all of a sudden 
the answer came to me. ‘Hicky,’ [ 
says, ‘I bet this deck has ‘Overboard in 
action” tagged on it somewhere.’ 

‘“* “Overboard in action” | What——- 
Oh, by George, you’re right! I’ve read 
it somewhere, read that most English 
ships have their wooden decks laid in 
loose, so they can be heaved overboard 
in case of battle. Liable to cause fire 
or spinters or something, you know. 
And this is one of ’em. And it’s float- 
ing.’ 

“ “But the one above us isn’t wood. 
It’s steel, I noticed it while the candle 
was lit. And what’s going to happen 
to us when this one rises so high that 
the two of ’em come together?’ 

““Oh, the water may not rise that 
high,’ says Hicky. ‘And any way, 
that’s a long time off. Let’s take it as 
easy as possible until we get there.’ 

“And, if you’ll believe me, that’s 
what we did. We lay there and chewed 
the rag with each other as though we’d 
been lying in our bunks. Only, I 
couldn’t help wondering all the time 
how much clear space there was above 
us, and working my hands as far up as 
I could, half expecting to feel the up- 
per deck. 


same question 
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“We lay that way for hours—it seem- 
ed for days. But I knew that when day- 
light came we’d know it, if we lived 
that long for there must be a ventilator 
over us. And, naturally, it would open 
on the top side. 

“Tt came at last, slowly, while we 
kept twisting our heads around and 
trying to look up. At last it got light 
enough, and I got my head around far 
enough, so I could see the upper deck. 
[t was about three feet above us. And 
by watching the side I could see that 
we were rising steady. 

“T could see one other thing: that 
where the bureau had been there was 
nothing but a hole in the deck. It 
must have been built in the side; it was 
not intended to be ‘overboard in ac- 
tion.” And no wonder, with all those 
jewels in it! 

“And then, as it grew lighter, I saw 
our chance. 

“The deck above us was held up by 
hig steel girders. They tapered down 
almost to an edge, like the ones on our 
own ships. And one ran directly above 
Hicky, and lengthwise of him. 

“T kept still. There was no use rous- 
ing his hopes until I knew there was a 
chance. But I couldn’t keep my eyes 
off that girder. And Hicky saw me 
with my head always twisted in the 
same way, and then he saw it, too. We 
both watched it like cats, neither of us 
saying a word. 

“It came closer, closer. It was two 
feet above Hicky’s bound hands, now a 
foot, now six inches. And I twisted my 
head and watched it. 

“Then it touched the ropes that 
bound his hands. And I opened my 
mouth for the first time since I’d seen 
it. ‘Saw, Hicky, saw!’ I yelled. 

“And Hicky sawed! He strained 
himself upward and began rubbing the 
ropes against the girder. At first it was 
hard to press against it enough to do 
any good, but as the water raised, of 
course, it brought him closer to it. 

“T turned my eves away; I swear I 
was afraid to look. But I could hear 
Hicky breathing hard and groaning 
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now and then. And then, as we rose 
higher, I raised my own hands until 
they touched the deck above, and tried 
to hold down. Of course, it did some 
good, but I could feel myself rising in 
spite of all I could do. 

“Then the rasp of the rope against 
the girder suddenly stopped, and 
Hicky’s breathing seemed to stop too. 
I groaned; had he given up? And 
then I heard a snap, and I knew it was 
the rope, and that his hands were free. 

“When a man’s life depends on it, 
believe me, he can work fast. Inside 
of half a minute Hicky had loosened 
the other ropes that bound him and 
wriggled free. 

“Many a man at that would have 
made a break for the ventilator. It 
was no sure thing, or even probable, 
that if he stopped to get me loose he’d 
be able to get out himself, for the water 
was rising fast. But he crawled over 
to me, not even stopping to untie the 
ropes around his legs. 

“Tt took him some time to set me 
free. When he did, the deck that we 
lay on was almost up to the lower edge 
of the girders. It was all we could do 
to force it down again, so we could 
crawl through between the two, and 
when we did the water came in and 
like to have strangled us. But we got 
to the ventilator at last. 

‘We crawled up through it, and feil 
over the side of it, and lay on the top 
side, in God’s good air and sunlight, 
and laughed. Rolled over and over 
and laughed and laughed. Crazy? 
Well, I guess so. 

“We were still laughing when the 
longboat came from the Rainbow and 
took us off. They’d missed us at quar- 
ters, and surmised where we’d gone. 

“The jewels? The Koreans got ’em. 
of course. That was what made ’em 
jump us in the first place, I suppose. 
Any way. Hicky and I never went back 
to see. We couldn’t. The old man 
gave us five days for jumping ship, and 
when we got out of the brig we were in 
Shanghai.” 
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I.—Self Faith, the Miracle Worker 


NO MAN gets very far in the world or 
expresses great power until self-faith is 
born in him; until he catches a glimpse 
of his higher, nobler self; until he real- 
izes that his ambition, his aspiration, 
are proofs of his ability to reach the ide- 
al which haunts him. 

Perhaps there is no other one thing 
which keeps so many people back as 
their low estimate of themselves. They 
are more handicapped by their limiting 
thought, by their foolish convictions of 
inefficiency, than by almost anything 
else, for there is no power in the uni- 
verse that can help a man do a thing 
when he thinks he cannot do it. Self- 
faith must lead the way. You cannot 


go beyond the limits you set for your- 
self. 


“According to your faith be it unto 
you.” Our faith is a very good meas- 
ure of what we get out of life. The man 
of weak faith gets little; the man of 


mighty faith gets much. 


Self-faith has been the miracle-work- 
er of the ages. It has enabled the in- 
ventor and the discoverer to go on and 
on amidst troubles and trials which 
otherwise would have utterly disheuart- 
ened them. It has held innumerable 


heroes to their tasks until the glorious 
deeds were accomplished. 

Count that man an enemy who siik- 
es your faith in yourself, in your ability 
to do the thing you have set your heart 
upon doing, for when your confidence 
is gone, your power is gone. Your 
achievement will never rise higher 
than your self-faith. 

The miracles of civilization have been 
performed by men and women of great 
self-confidence, who had unwaveriug 
faith in their power to accomplish the 
tasks they understood. The race would 
have been centuries behind what it is 
to-day had it not been for their grit, 
their determination, their persistence in 
finding and making real the thing they 
believed in and which the world ofien 
denounced as «himerical or i:apossible. 

An unwavering belief in oneself des- 
troys the greatest enemies of achieve- 
rvent—fear, doubt, and vacillution. It 
removes the thousand and one obstacles 
which impede the progress of the weak 
and irresolute. Faith in one’s mission 
—in the conviction that the Creator has 
given us power to realize our life call, as 
it is written in our blood and stamped 
on our brain cells—is the secret of all 
power. 
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“Trust thyself; every heart vibrates 
to that iron string.” 

I know people who have been hunt- 
ing for months for a situation, because 
they go into an office with a confession 
of weakness in their very manner; they 
show their lack of self-confidence. Their 
prophecy of failure is in their face, in 
their bearing. They surrender before 
the battle begins. They are living wit- 
nesses against themselves. 

If you expect to get a position, you 
must go into an office with the air of a 
conqueror; you must fling out confi- 
dence from yourself before you can con- 
vince an emplover that you are the man 
he is looking for. You must show by 
vour very presence that you are a man 
of force, a man who ean do things with 
vigor, cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 

Self-confidence marshals all one’s 
faculties and _ twists their united 
streneth into one mighty achievement 
cable. It carries conviction. It makes 
other people believe in us. 


“Tf we choose to be no more than 
clods of clay,” savs Marie Corelli, ‘then 
we shall be used as clods of clay for 
braver feet to tread on.” 

The persistent thought that you are 
not as good as others, that you are a 
weak, ineffective being, will lower your 
whole standard of life and_ paralyze 
vour ability. 

You can never reach nobility bv 
holding the thought of inferioritv— 
the thought that vou are not as good as 
other people; that you are not as able: 
that you cannot do this; that you can- 
not do that. “Can’t” philosophy never 
does anything but tear down: it never 
builds up. If you want to amount to 
anything in the world, you must hold 
up your “head. Say to yourself contin- 
ually: “T am no beggar. I am no paup- 
er. Tam nota failure. I am a prince. 
Tama king. Success is my birthright, 
and nobody shall deprive me of it.” 

Tf you doubt your ability to do what 
you set out to do: if you think that 


others are better fitted to do it than 
vou; 
take chances; 


if you fear to let yourself out and 
if you lack boldness; if 
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you have a timid, shrinking nature; if 
the negative preponderate in your vo- 
cabulary; if you think that you lack 
positiveness, initiative, aggressiveness, 
ability; you can never win anything 
very creat until you change your whole 
mental attitude and learn to have great 
faith in yourself. Fear, doubt, and tim- 
idity must be turned out of your mind. 


Every child should be taught to ex- 
pect success, and to believe that he was 
born to achieve, as the acorn is destined 
to become an oak. 

A physical trainer in one of our girl’s 
colleges says that his first step is to es- 
tablish the girls in self-confidence; to 
lead them to think only of the ends to 
be attained and not of the means. He 
shows them that the greater power lies 
behind the muscles, in the mind, and 
points to the fact so frequently demon- 
strated, that a person in a supreme cris- 
is, as in a fire or other catastrophe, can 
exert strength out of all proportion to 
his muscle. He thus helps them to get 
rid of fear and timidity, the great 
handicaps to achievement. 

T have interviewed manv timid peo- 
nle as to whv thev let opportunities pass 
bv them that were eagerlv seized by 
others with much less abilitv, and the 
answer was invariably a confession like 
the following: “T have not courage.” 
said one: “T lack confidence in myself,” 
said another: “T shrink from trying for 
fear T shall make a mistake and have 
the mortification of being turned 
down,” said a third; “It would look so 
cheeky for me to have the nerve to put 
myself forward,” said a fourth; “Oh, T 
do not think it would be right to seek 
a place so far above me,” said another. 
“T think I ought to wait until the place 
secks me, or I am better prepared.” So 
they run through the whole gamut of 
self-distrust. This shrinking, this tim- 
idity or self-effacement, often proves a 
worse enemy to success than actual in- 
competence. Take the lantern in the 
hand, and you will always have light 
enough for your next step, no matter 
how dark, for the light will move along 
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with you. Do not try to see a long way 
ahead. ‘One step enough for me.” 


The reason why so many men fail is 
because they do not commit themselves 
with a determination to win at any cost. 
They do not have that superb confidence 
in themselves which never looks back; 
which burns all bridges behind it. 
There is just uncertainty enough as to 
whether they will succeed to take the 
edge off their effort, and it is just this 
little difference between doing pretty 
well and flinging all oneself, all his 
power, into his career, that makes the 
difference between mediocrity anda 
grand achievement. 

Self-reliance which carries great, 
vigorous self-faith has ever been the best 
substitute for friends, pedigree, influ- 
ence, and money. It is the best capital 
in the world; it has mastered more ob- 
stacles, overcome more difficulties, and 
carried through more enterprises than 
any other human quality. 


It does not matter what other people 
think of you, of your plans, or of your 
aims. No matter if they call you a 
visionary, a crank, or a dreamer; you 
must believe in yourself. You forsake 
vourself when you lose your confidence. 
Never allow anybody or any misfortune 
to shake your belief in yourself. You 
may lose your property, your health, 
your reputation, other people’s confi- 
dence, even; but there is always hope 
for you so long as you keep a firm faith 
in yourself. If you never lose that, but 
keep pushing on, the world will, sooner 
or later, make way for you. 


A firm self-faith helps a man to pro- 
ject himself with a force that is almost 
irresistible. A balancer, a doubter, has 
no projectile power. If he starts at all. 
he moves with uncertainty. There is 
no vigor in his initiative, no positiveness 
in his energy. 

There is a great difference between a 
man who thinks that “perhaps” he can 
do, or who “will try” to do a thing, and 
a man who “knows” he can do it, who 
is “bound” to power, an _ irresistible 
force, equal to any emergency. 

Self-confidence is not egotism. It is 
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knowledge, and it comes from the con- 
sciousness of possessing the ability re- 
quisite for what one undertakes. Civi- 
lization to-day rests upon self-confi- 
dence. 


One reason why the careers of most 
of us are so pinched and narrow, is be- 
cause we do not have a large faith in 
ourselves and in our power to accom- 
plish. We are crippled by the old or- 
thodox idea of man’s inferiority. There 
is no inferiority about the man that God 
made. The only inferiority in us is 
what we put into ourselves. What God 
made is perfect. The trouble is that 
most of us are but a burlesque of the 
man God patterned and intended. A 
Harvard graduate who has been out of 
college a number of vears, writes that 
because of his lack of self-confidence he 
has never earned more than twelve dol- 
lars a week.. A graduate of Princeton 
tells us that, except for a brief period. 
he has never been able to earn more 
than a dollar a day. These men do not 
dare to assume responsibility. Their 
timidity and want of faith in themselves 
destroy their efficiency. The great 
trouble with many of us is that we do 
not believe enough in ourselves. We do 
not realize our power. Man was made 
to hold up his head and carry himself 
like a conqueror, not like a slave—as a 
success, not as a failure—to assert his 
God-given birthright. Self-depreciation 
is a crime. 

The men who have done the great 
things in the world have been profound 
believers in themselves. 


There is no law by which you can 
achieve success in anything without ex- 
pecting it, demanding it, assuming it. 
There must be a strong, firm self-faith 
first, or the thing will never come. 
There is no room for chance in God’s 
world of system and supreme order. 
Everything must have not only a cause, 
but a sufficient cause—a cause as large 
as the result. A stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. A great success 
must have a great source in expectation, 
in self-confidence, and in persistent en- 
deavor to attain it. No matter how 
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the confidence. He can who thinks he 
can, and he can’t who thinks he can’t. 


This is an inexorable, indisputable law. 


great the ability, how large the genius, 
or how splendid the education,* the 
achievement will never rise higher than 





II.—The “Scientific Toy” that Made its Maker a Multimillionaire 


“MY GOD! it does speak!’ exclaimed the pretty little mechanical mimic. 








Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
in such bewildered amazement that he 
let the primitive little wooden telephone 
instrument drop from his hand. Elisha 
May, the eminent electrician, accom- 
panied Sir William and was similarly 
astounded. It was at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, June, 1876, 
and Gray’s telegraphic exhibit, as 
(George C. Maynard tells the story, was 
conspicuously exhibited in one of the 
main buildings, while the new tele- 
phone of Alexander Graham Bell, a 
very simple instrument, “no larger 
than a lady’s toilet bottle,” used altern- 
ately as a transmitter and a receiver, 
was very modestly set up in an out-of- 
the-way gallery, with no one to explain 
its operation. Bell, himself, was lectur- 
ing in Connecticut, but on the arrival 
of the great English scientist, Thomson, 
he was hastily summoned to Philadel- 
phia to explain his new invention. 

Sir William, who was familiar with 
the operation of various automata, such 
as cuckoo clocks and the automaton 
chess-player of Maelzel, which would 
sav “echec” in a very metallic tone, in- 
stead of a living plaver’s “check,” had 
expected to hear nothing more than the 
merest travesty of a real voice, or at best 
something of the ventriloquial, Punch- 
and-Judy order, and was for the mom- 
ent overcome with astonishment at the 
telephone’s perfect duplication of hu- 
man utterance in every detail of qual- 
itv and volume, tone and timbre, modu- 
lation, pitch, inflection, accent and em- 
phasis. “Singing through the _ tele- 
phone,” said a Washington paper, “is 
heard with a sweetness and softness that 
is marvelous and fascinating.” 

But even Sir William failed to appre- 
ciate the vast commercial possibilities of 


Other scientists of eminence and profes- 
sors in schools and colleges were equally 
interested, and used the telephone to il- 
lustrate lectures in physics, but none of 
them seemed to have the least idea that 
it would ever be adapted to business 
purposes. Capitalists, also, gave very 
little encouragement to the establish- 
ment of either public or private lines as 
a safe investment. About August 15, 
1877, the president of the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Company and Theodore 
W. Vail went together to examine a 
telephone and witness its operation “‘by 
an expert.” After the experiments had 
been conducted with perfect success, 
the president, “in the most emphatic 
manner,” declared: ‘It can never be of 
any practical use in business affairs.” 
Mr. Vail did not venture to controvert 
this statement, but he improved the first 
opportunity to make an engagement 
with Gardiner G. Hubbard, father-in- 
law of Mr. Bell, to aid in establishing 
and conducting the new _ business. 
George W. Balch, another Western Un- 
ion superintendent, also had enough 
faith in the new idea to think it worth 
his while to accept a perpetual telephone 
license for the entire state of Michigan 
without paying a dollar for it. When 
he went home, however, with the license 
in his pocket, his fellow employees of 
the great telegraph company laughed at 
him for “going into the toy business.” 

In all the articles the writer has ever 
seen upon the genesis of the telephone, 
it seems to be tacitly assumed that Mr. 
Bell stumbled upon the basic idea by a 
sort of lucky accident. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Indeed, the 
invention has its genealogy, or pedi- 
gree, which I will attempt to give, al- 
though somewhat briefly and crudely. 
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His father, Alexander Melville Bell, de- 
voted many years of his life to the cure 
of stammering or stuttering and the re- 
moval of other defects of articulation 
and pronounciation, in England and 
Scotland. In 1849 he published a work 
in which he said, “It would really be a 
matter of but little difficulty to recon- 
struct our alphabet, and furnish it with 
invariable marks for every appreciable 
variety of vocal and articulate sound.” 
When he came to the attempt, however, 
he found several lions in the path; 
which, as is the nature of such beasts, 
did not show themselves until the 
huntsman came close to their dens. 
They were successfully attacked, never- 
theless, and in 1864 his new system was 
perfectly completed. On September 3 
of that year the ‘Reader’ published 
this description of Mr. Bell’s methods 
by Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., and 
author of “The Essentials of Phonet- 
ics: 


“The mode of procedure was as fol- 
lows: Mr. Bell sent his two sons, Ed- 
ward Charles Bell and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, out of the room (It is inter- 
esting to know that the elder, Edward, 
who read all the words, had had only 
five weeks’ instruction in the use of the 
new alphabet) and I dictated slowly 
and distinctly the sounds which I wish- 
ed to be written. These consisted of a 
few words in Latin, pronounced first as 
at Eton, then as in Italy, and then ac- 
cording to some theoretical notions of 
how the old Romans might have uttered 
them. Then came some English pro- 
vincialisms and affected pronunciation ; 
the words, ‘how odd,’ being given in 
several distinct ways. Suddenly, Ger- 
man provincialisms were introduced, 
then discriminations of sounds often 
confused—ees,*is’, (Polish) ; eesh, ach, 
(German) ; ich (Dutch) ; ich, (Swiss) ; 
out, out, (French) ; we, (English) ; wre, 
(German) ; vie, (French) ; some Arab- 
ic, some Cockney-English, with an in- 
troduced Arab guttural, some mispro- 
nounced Spanish, and a variety of 
shades of vowels and diphthongs. 

The result was perfectly satisfactory ; 
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—that is, Mr. Bell wrote down my 
queer and purposely exaggerated pro- 
nunciations and  mispronunciations, 
and delicate distinctions, in such a man- 
ner that his sons, though not having 
heard them, so uttered them as to sur- 
prise me by the extremely correct echo 
of my own voice. Accent, tone, 
drawl, brevity, indistinctness, were all 
reproduced with surprising accuracy. 
Being on the watch, I could, as it were, 
trace the alphabet in the lips of the 
readers. I think, then, that Mr. Bell is 
justified in the somewhat bold title 
which he has assumed for his mode of 
writing—‘Visible Speech.’ I only hope 
that, for the advantage of linguists, 
such an alphabet may be soon made ac- 
cessible, and that, for the intercourse of 
nations, it may be adopted generally, 
at least for extra-European nations, as 
for the Chinese dialects and the several 
extremely diverse East Indian langu- 
ages, where such an alphabet would 
rapidly become a great social and po- 
litical engine.” 

An editorial in the “Athenzum” of 

July 15, 1865, stated, among other 
things: “‘A full sneeze, for example, is 
a complex operation; it comes among 
what are called inarticulate sounds; but 
Mr. Bell writes it down, and, for aught 
we know, could undertake to furnish 
every member of the house of commons 
with a symbol representative of his own 
particular sneeze, as distinguished from 
those of all his colleagues. 
Mr. Bell tries each sound himself, until 
the proposers admits he has got it: he 
then writes it down. After a score of 
such attempts have been recorded, his 
sons are called in and reproduce to a 
nicety all the queer babelisms which 
a grave party of philologists have strain- 
ed their muscles to invent. ‘The orig- 
inal symbols, when read, sound after 
sound, would make a Christian fancy 
himself in the zoological gardens. 


“The utility of such a method is ob- 
vious: it is clearly one of those steps of 
which people admit the utility so long 
as they can deny the practicability, and 
then when obliged to admit the practi- 
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cability they deny the utility. Mr. Bell 
has formed a high opinion of the range 
of application of his invention. He may, 
or may not, be fully justified; but every 
one can see a great deal of what he sees. 
To communicate through the telegraph 
by pure sounds, independently of mean- 
ing, so that Arabic or Chinese may trav- 
el from a clerk who knows not a word, 
to another just as unlearned as himself: 
to teach the dumb how to speak by wn- 
structing them in the actual use of their 
organs; to take down the sounds of for- 
eign languages, especially those of sav- 
ages, and to transmit them home; to 
learn how to pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage by interlinear use of the alpha- 
bet of sounds—will be a very pretty in- 
stalment.” 

Mr. bell then made this proposition 
to the British Government: “It the ex- 
pense of casting the new types and pub- 
lishing the theory of the system shall 
be detrayed from public resources, 1 
will, on this simple condition, relin- 
quish pro bono publico all copyright in 
the explanatory work, as well as all ex- 
clusive property in the system and its 
applications, in order that the use of the 
universal alphabet may be as free as 
that of common letters to all persons.” 

‘This request was made in vain. ‘The 
subject did not lie within the province 
of any of the existing state departments, 
und the memorial was, on this ground, 
politely bowed out from one atter an- 
other of all the executive ollices. On 
the 17th of May, 1867, Mr. Bell’s elder 
son, Edward Charles, whose ability in 
demonstrating the linguistic applica- 
tions of the system excited the admira- 
tion of all who heard him, died in his 
nineteenth year. Rebuffed by his coun- 
try, and bereft of his brilliant son, he 
determined that the system should be 
published, whatever the sacrifice to him- 
self, and about the first of the following 
September its “Inaugural Edition,” of 
some 150, eight-by-ten inch pages, with 
complete illustrations and a full alpha- 
bet of all the new letters appeared sim- 
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ultaneously in London and New York. 
On pages 101 and 102, under the head- 
ing, “Visible Speech Telegraphy,” the 
author says: “The indefiniteness of or- 
dinary letters is productive of much in- 
convenience in international telegra- 
phy. Messages cannot be transmitted 
in their original languages through 
foreign countries, but, for the conveni- 
ence of operators, must be translated, of 
course, at the serious risk of error, and 
to the entire destruction of verbatim ac- 
curacy. The system of visible speech 
will render the telegraphing of words 
through any country equally certain 
and easy in all languages. The opera- 
tor, while he may not understand a syl- 
lable of the writing, will transmit the 
ipsissima verba, and the very sounds of 
the original, as a viva voce utterance to 
the receiver.” 

Bear in mind that this was written 
more than eight years prior to the in- 
vention of the telephone! Yet evident- 
ly but very few steps were necessary for 
that writer or his son to enter the field 
of telephony. 

Soon after he came to the United 
States, Alexander Graham Bell, who 
was also an expert in visible speech, 
married a deaf-mute, the daughter of 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, and the missing 
link of an incentive to study the trans- 
mission ‘“Toy” of speech to apparently 
inaccessible ears led to the long and 
careful investigations which would al- 
most inevitably end in the invention of 
some kind of telephone. The young 
husband was already expert in all the 
finest mechanism of human speech; he 
soon, by actual dissections, became 
equally expert in the mechanism of 
hearing, and soon all the relations and 
correspondences of the two were mas- 
tered. What is the telephone but a me- 
chanical ear, with its drum, its reson- 
ance apparatus, its wires taking the 
place of nerves, etc.? The first instru- 
ments were receivers and transmitters 
all in one piece. Indeed, the receiver of 
to-day in a very fair transmitter, as any- 
once can test for himself. 
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With the wave of publicity which has swept over Canada in the past 
year or two there has been created a new profession—that 
The profitable way in which large cities have 
utilized the services of these men in publicity campaigns is herein set 
Not alone has the work been confined to cities; provinces have 
Possibly the greatest benefits will 
countries realize the value of such a service and place competent men in 
charge of departments calculated to develop their natural advantages and 
through publicity secure for them a fair measure of prosperity. 


which em- 


accrue when 








CIVIC PUBLICITY has come to be a 
recognized factor in the growth and ex- 
pansion of urban centres of population 
from one end of Canada to the other. 
It is an instant indication of the pro- 
gressive spirit when any city is able to 
tell the visitor and the outside world 
that it has a publicity commissioner, an 
industrial agent or a press service bur- 
eau. 

This is an entirely new department 
that has grown up within the past few 
years in the administration of munici 
pal affairs. Where formerly, we were 
wont to get along with our finance, pub- 
lie works, fire, water and light commit- 
tees, we must now have an industrial 
branch, or a joint committee of the 
city council or board of trade. The 
publicity committee is likewise coming 
to be no small spending department. 

In this sphere of municipal govern- 
ment we see the rise of a new profession 
—a profession that pays salaries com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
work performed. The fond father of 
the olden days who considered law or 
medicine the only professional outlet 


for his talented son will think twice be: 
fore making a choice before sending his 
hoy into fields already overcrowded 
when an inviting avenue looms up be. 
fore his eyes and he sees the magic sign : 
“Civic Publicity.” 

Ottawa is paying its publicity com- 
missioner $2,500 a year and provides 
him with a handsome downtown office. 
London induced the industrial expert 
of Hamilton to leave that city at an ad- 
vance of $1,000 a year and will pay 
him $2,500 per annum. Regina en- 
gaged a publicity officer the other day 
at a salary of $3,000, while Winnipeg 
is paying a similar official $5,000 a 
year. 

Brainy, energetic publicity experts 
can find a position any place they de- 
sire to hang up their hats. The demand 
far exceeds the supply. The man who 
can produce results can almost name 
his own price. 

The publicity movement gained its 
first Impetus in the middle west and 
then developed with remarkable strides 
to the extreme limits on both sides of 
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W. E. Anderson, St. Jobn, N.B. 


the continent. It is hard to say just 
where the idea first broke loose. 

Fort William was long known as a 
milling centre. That is, it was known 
and recognized as such every place else 
but in Port Arthur, its nearest neighbor 
These two rival cities at the head of 
the Great Lakes were supremely happy 
when they were indulging in the pleas- 
ant pastime of heaving bricks at each 
other. One day Fort William emerged 
with a triumphant chortle over the en- 
gagement of a publicity commissioner 
at a salary that left Port Arthur in a 
dazed condition. 

This new official happened to be one, 
Hi. W. Baker, who had seen service in 
some of the large cities of the United 
States, but had been attracted to civic 
publicity work as a promising field for 
early development. 

The advantages of Fort William were 
soon emblazoned in a manner that re- 
sulted in a very perceptible increase in 
the city’s population. There was an in- 
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H. M. Marsh, Hamilton, Ontario. 


dustrial stimulus that benefited every- 
body. 

Ottawa, the beautiful capital nestling 
up there among the Laurentian hills 
that make the Ottawa Valley a region 
of constant delight to tourists and those 
fortunate enough to have their resi- 
dence in that district, decided, two or 
three vears ago that it should join in the 
publicity procession or be left in the in- 
dustrial lurch. 

About a score of active members of 
the Ottawa Board of Trade met one 
evening, talked things over and came to 
the conclusion to launch a publicity 
‘ampaign that would make the other 
cities gape with astonishment and dis- 
play a deep sea green of civic envy. 

After a canvas was made of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers it was found 
that every last one of them stood in fa- 
vor of convincing Canada and_ the 
world at large that Ottawa was more 
than a national capital and a peaceful 
home for civil servants. 
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L. T. McDonald, Regina, Sask 

The publicity movement spread over 
the city like wildfire. It was talked 
from the hustings during the munici- 
pal election; in fact, it was the most 
popular subject any candidate could 
include in the course of his remarks. 

The upshot of it was that Ottawa 
opened an industrial bureau, secured H. 
W. Baker from Fort William, as com- 
missioner in charge, and has been 
spending $15,000 a year, one-third of 
this sum being raised by board of trade 
subscriptions, and the other two-thirds 
coming from the Givic coffers for a 
stated period under. special legislation. 

Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, 
was content for a time to pursue the 
even tenor of her way and maintain 
her commanding lead in handling the 
commerce of the Dominion. The con- 
servative element looked askance at any 
movement with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of publicity for a city with over 
half a million population. 

But the march of progress was not to 
be arrested, and so we have in Mont- 
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Charles F. Roland, Winnipeg. 


real the Press Service Bureau, which 
has been organized “for the purpose of 
setting forth in a systematic manner by 
articles and advertisements the possi- 
bilities of the city with a view to at- 
tracting trade, commerce, capital and 
tourist traffic to Montreal in particular 
and the Dominion in general. 

The development of the science of 
civic publicity is working havoc with 
the ranks of the newspaper men. Cal- 
gary is paying a handsome salary, some- 
thing like $4,000 a year, to Mr. Andrew 
Miller, formerly managing editor of the 
Ottawa Free Press, and a journalistic 
worker in Toronto for several years. Mr. 
Miller naturally believes in printer’s 
ink, but he also employs what he calls 
“the gumshoe” method, which consists 
of quietly slipping away to New York 
or some other city and arguing out in 
person that Calgary is the only city on 
the Canadian map worth while bother- 
ing with. And rival publicity commis- 
sioners have to admit that Mr. Miller’s 
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method is a winner, as they have found 
out to their own disappointment. 

I’, Maclure Sclanders, commissioner 
of the Board of Trade at Saskatoon, is 
another newspaper graduate. He has 
led an adventurous career, having been 
twice around the world since leaving 
Glasgow, his native city. He works 
along original lines and gets results, be- 
cause Saskatoon is growing and boom- 
ing in true western style. 

Mr Arthur S. Barnstead, the secre- 
tary of industries and immigration for 
Nova Scotia, is a college graduate who 
took a law course and subsequently be- 
came editor-in-chief of the Acadian 
Recorder, the oldest newspaper in Nova 


Scotia. This bureau spends $20,000 a 
year, of which one-quarter goes for 
salaries. 


Take Mr. J. Grant Henderson, who 
recently transferred his allegiance from 
the Ambitious City that boasts of its 
famous mountain to the Forest City 
that boasts of the River Thames—ex- 
cepting when it overflows in the spring 
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Charles S. Hotchkiss, Edmonton, Alberta. 


of the year. He is another publicity 
worker who enjoyed a long experience 
with the newspaper profession. He is 
a Hamilton man, born and bred there, 
but London made him such a generous 
proposal that he could not resist, and 
when the change was announced there 
was criticism over a stingy policy that 
let such a well qualified man get away 
to a rival city. 

It is only two years ago since Hamil- 
ton Council made the first appointment 
of an industrial commissioner who 
would devote his entire time to this 
office, and in the intervening period 
over twenty large industries have lo- 
‘ated in that city. 

London business men took a spurt re- 
cently in the publicity line, and be- 
sides engaging the services of Mr. 
Henderson, have raised the sum of 
$100,000 to be invested in new indus- 
tries locating in that city that require 
the assistance of local capital. 

The Board of Trade in Brantford 
has raised $3,000 a year in subscrip- 
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J. G. Henderson, London, Ontario. 


tions for the next three years as an an- 
nual appropriation for an industrial 
bureau to be established there. 

For the past year or two Windsor has 
shown surprising industrial develop- 
ment, credited to the work of Mr. A. W. 
Jackson, publicity commissioner, and 
the joint industrial committee of the 
board of trade and city council. 

The city of Winnipeg was one of the 
pioneers in the publicity movement. A 
wonderful success has been achieved 
there, due to perfection of organization 
and the resourceful methods adopted by 
Mr. Charles F. Roland, the industrial 
cominissioner, who is paid $5,000 a 
year in salary, and has almost unlimited 
resources at his command for handling 
the work. The city grant in 190% was 
$1,500. It has been increased nearly a 
scorefold, as the grant was $25, 000 in 
1910, and the same last year. Mr. 
Roland’s excellent services have been 
recognized by his selection as secretary 
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Herbert W. Baker, Ottawa, Ontario. 


of the international exposition couimis- 
sion that will have charge of the world’s 
fair, to be held in Winnipeg in 1914. 

Mr. Elliot S. Rowe, a native of Whit- 
by, has been called the Ambulating Ad. 
for Vancouver. He is a_ teacher, 
preacher, lecturer, investigator and in- 
formant, but principally and mostly he 
is the official publicity purveyor for the 
metropolis of British Columbia. 

Cities are not the only municipal cor- 
porations that have a monopoly of this 
new science of booming some particular 
community. The county councils are 
awakening to the importance of the 
work. During the past few months 
Lambton, Norfolk and Essex counties 
in Ontario have been placed on the 
honor roll, with the principal object of 
attracting settlers from Michigan, Ohio, 
Tllinois and Indiana and from the Old 
Country, in addition to promoting the 
“Stay-in-Ontario” campaign. 








Nearly A Thief 


By Ed. Cahn 


DORIS was a very ordinary girl really, 
hut nearly everyone who knew her con- 
sidered her most extraordinary, for she 
had a way of doing the most unexpected 
things at times when the world, Mrs. 
Grundy, the Saints, or whoever it is 
that conducts the conventions, have de- 
creed that only the most ordinary will 
do at all. 

She was ordinarily good-looking, 
which in America, and New York in 
particular, means quite passable indeed. 
Her brown hair was of an_ ordinary 
shade, done up in the ordinary manner, 
achieved by the ordinary means, name- 
ly, a “rat.” Perhaps she was a little out 
of the ordinary in this, for her head was 
innocent of that absurd rear-extension 
common to so many of our girls and 
which makes them look like a cross be- 
tween a Hottentot and a flat-head In- 
dian. 

Doris looked like ten thousand other 
voung business women in her tight-fit- 
ting black gown relieved with white 
cufflets and collar, the latter fastened 
with what looked like a crudely decor- 
ated dinner-plate, but known to com- 
merce as a “hand-painted miniature 
brooch.” 

To do Doris full justice, she had her 
doubts about the brooch. She did not 
know the lady painted thereon and real- 
ly did not like her face, nor her care- 
lessly arranged hair, nor scanty drap- 
ery, but since it was a gift, and she was 
afraid her coat would some day drag off 
her “good pin,” she decided she would 
wear it. 

She did not confess to herself that 
she wished the coat would be the means 
of ridding her of the present, and that 
at no distant day. 

It is only the extraordinary 
truthful with 


most 


women who ever are 





themselves and have the strength to 
throw away, give away or put away, 
anything that they ever got for nothing 
or at a great bargain, no matter how 
much it jars on them. 

Doris was like the rest of the ten 
thousand. Tidy, neat, quiet, very effi- 
cient, reasonably prompt and with the 
outward patience of Job and the inner 
impatience of most of Eve’s daughters 
with those with whom business brought 
her in contact. She had _ the happy 
knack of looking as pleasant as the cat 
that ate the canary, no matter what her 
inward feelings. 

It was Saturday afternoon and her 
employer and all the boys employed in 
the studio had departed to bolt some 
sort of a luncheon and hie themselves 
to the first baseball game of the season, 
leaving her to close the studio and fin- 
ish the week’s work, of which there are 
a great many odds and ends in a photo- 
graph studio, especially when it is not 
a thousand miles from Broadway and 
making a strong bid for theatrical work. 

Doris attended to the reception room. 
She met the customers, arranged for 
sittings, secured advance payments, oft- 
en a task which required enough tact, 
diplomacy and skill to qualify one for 
a foreign diplomat, and which Doris re- 
ferred to contemptuously to her friend, 
the dark-room man, as “prying them 
loose from their coin.” 

She listened to all complaints from 
customers who thought their proofs 
ought to be speaking likenesses and at 
the same time, beautiful as the dawn, 
when they themselves, were as ugly as 
sin. 

She could sooth, flatter, cajole, hyp- 
notize, pacify, modestly suggest, freeze, 
demand, or shrivel with a look—all as 
occasion demanded. She kept the books 
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in shape, sent out proofs, put work 
through in a rush or kept it forever 
dallying on, waiting the arrival of the 
magic deposit that would sent the photo- 
graphs on their way to completion, re- 
joicing. 

Besides, it was her duty to supervise 
an unruly force of bovs who did the 
more or less mechanical work connect- 
ed with the “portraits,” put up with the 
vagaries of the operator—the chap who 
took the pictures, for he was quite a 
genius in his own wav and came peril- 
ously near being really artistic on his 
best davs. 


All this Doris considered merely part 
of the day’s work and did not worry 
over. The chief trial of her life was 
her employer. 


He was a sly Irishman and absolute- 
lv unique, for he had utterly no sense 
of humor. He had watery blue eyes, a 
face typical of a comic page “Pat,” pale 
vellow freckles the size of a gold dollar, 
a squat square figure with long arms 
that made him look unpleasantly like 
an ape, and to cap it all, very long, 
bushy red hair which he wore a la 
chrysanthemum, fondly fancying that 
it made him look “artistic.” 


He belonged to one of those absurd 
would-be Bohemian clubs which meet 
once a week in some tawdry hotel, have 
a dinner and talk shop, or pretend to, 
which seems like the same thing, but 
when vou come to think of it, is not. 
No, not by a jug-full. That last cer- 
tainty has no place in this story, for 
who ever heard of a full jug at a near- 
Bohemian dinner? 

This remarkable specimen sported 
a name which savored of the French. 
the mere sound of which served to send 
Doris into a spasm of disgust. 

He was an unreasonable, rude, irri- 
tating bundle of conceit and pretense 
and Doris who had christened him 
“Fluffy” on account of his fuzzy hair, 
used to pray that his other interests 
would keep him away forever. 

Like many receptionists, she had oft- 
en wrathfully vowed that she would 
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“quit some day,” and thought better of 
it later. 

Fluffy was not entirely idiotic. He 
had his lucid intervals. He considered 
Doris really quite an unusual girl and 
more valuable than she knew. But he 
took precious good care not to let her 
suspect his opinion and was careful 
never to be too disagreeable, too carp- 
ing, or too driving. He would vent his 
ill-nature whenever he could, but knew 
just when to stop. 

When it came to knowing how to 
load a camel, Fluffy was an expert. He 
could pile on a staggering load, but 
trust him to withhold the last tiny straw 
that would break its back. 

Thinking of his last piece of mean- 
ness, Doris was in a bad humor and the 
discovery that the printer had not made 
some proofs that should have been mail- 
ed away that day, did not improve mat- 
ters. 

She hunted out the negatives and 
looked across the surfaces. “Bother! 
Not retouched for proofing.” 

Seating herself before a retouching 
case she proceeded with a deft pencil to 
eliminate some harsh lines in the face 
of the belle of the boards before her. 

Tt would not do to let that actress see 
even the first proofs, disfigured with 
those lines. Doris knew that wel! 
enough and fancied the scene should 
they be left. Why, she would come 
down in a tearing rage. Those lines im 
her face? Never, never, never! What 
kind of a camera did they have any- 
wav? So Doris smoothed and flattered. 

Then she clapped the glass plates in- 
to printing-frames, skipped out the door 
and ran up the short flight of stairs to 
the roof where she spread them out on 
a shelf in the sun for a few moments. 

The air was warm and spring made; 
itself felt in spite of difficulties even 
here, goodness knows how many feet. 
above the street. 

Doris drew in long breaths of the 
balmy air and after the proofs had been 
exposed long enough, whisked them out 
of the frames and into a hox aut of the 
light, and lingered. 
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She took long deep breaths, and, 
shoulders thrown back, paced up and 
down doing a little exercise reeommend- 
ed to round out the chest which she had 
read in a Sunday newspaper, and for- 
got all about Fluffy, her troubles and 
the fact that the building was doubtless 
entirely empty by this time, and the 
studio wide open. 

For perhaps ten minutes she thor- 
oughiy enjoved herself but her mind 
did not allow her much forgetfulness 
and suddenly reminded her, stopping 
the calisthenics short. 

She hastily stacked the negatives in- 
to a little pile and, as she could not 
manage the clumsy wooden frames and 
the negatives, the proof-box and her 
skirts all at the same time, she decided 
to risk the wrath of the printer an 
leave the frames behind. 


As she stepped through the roof door 
and locked it behind her she started at 
a noise below. The stair was pitch 
dark, now that the door was closed and 
some instinct made her draw herself 
closely into the corner. 


Peering through the gloom to the 
hottom of the stairs, she saw that the 
door there was not quite half open and 
the dim light from a court window 
threw a pale gleam across the floor. 

There ‘was a shadow creeping across 
it which she watched breathlessly. It 
grew larger and larger, drew back, 
steathily loomed up again, and the head 
of a man peered around the door. 

Doris held her breath and crouched 
lower. It seemed ages that the intruder 
gazed up the stairway. He did not 
start nor speak and she knew he cculd 
not see her for the darkness. At last 
he seemed satisfied there was no one 
there and closed the door. Doris heard 
the lock click and the key withdrawn 
and his cautious footsteps through the 
entry leading to the studio. 


Her hand flew to the pocket in her 
apron. There, beneath her handker- 
chief and the letter from Aunt Marv 
that had come that morning, was her 
bunch of keys. Mechanically, she found 
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the one to fit the door, while she con- 
sidered the situation. 

She had not seen the man plainly 
but had a general impression of curly 
hair and a gaunt face half concealed by 
a masking handkerchief. That sixth 
sense with which she was as well en- 
dowed as any woman, told her that 
though he was a burglar, he was new at 
the business and very nervous. 

“T wouldn’t wonder if he’d be more 
scared at the sight of me than I am of 
him. Wonder what he is after. He 
might know the boss would not leave 
any money in the place on Saturday 
and—the lens! The lens! Fluffy forgot 
to lock up the best lens! The one in the 
big camera, the pride of his heart.” 

She had often heard him dilate on 
its merits. declare there was not another 
one like it in America, the fabulous 
value he put upon it, the incredible 
price he claimed to have paid for it, and 
the vengeance that would surely fall up- 
on anyone who would harm it in the 
smallest particular. 

With horror she remembered that the 
first thing a thief would seek in a pho- 
tographer’s studio would be the lens. A 
few turns of the wrist and he would have 
it unscrewed and dropped into his pock- 
et. It would not take two minutes. Per- 
haps he already had it! 

She put the negatives down on the 
top step, carefullv gathered her skirts 
around and stole down stairs still grasp- 
ing the little box of proofs. 


By this time she was calm enough to 
remember that the fourth step creaked 
and that she must be careful to step over 
it, and to be thankful that her shoes 
were noiseless. 


At the bottom of the stairs she paus- 
ed and listened. Not the faintest sound. 
She inserted her key and listened a 
moment before she turned it. She felt 
sure that if her burglar was on the other 
side of the door, in the entry which 
opened into the studio, she could have 
heard him breathe, so intently did she 
listen. 

“Tt would serve old Fluffy right if he 
did loose that lens,” she thought. “Tf 
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‘¢Empty your pockets!’’ she said sharply. 
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] had any sense I’d sit down here and 
let him carry off the whole place for all 
of me.” Nevertheless, she opened the 
door and stepped out, closing it behind 
her after a swift glance around. 

So far so good. Almost opposite was 
a door leading into the studio. To this 
she crept. There was a heavy velvet 
curtain, its stiff folds falling straight to 
the floor, hanging there. Very cauti- 
ously Doris peeped through the tiny 
opening in the middle. She command- 
ed a view of the reception-room, the 
dressing-rooms and part of the studio 
proper. 

There was no one in sight. The 
camera stood in the centre of the room 
just as she had left it, its black hood 
flung carelessly to one side, effectually 
preventing her from seeing whether 
the lens was there or not. 


She had almost decided that the thief 
had gone, when he glided out from be- 
hind some scene-screens. He was evi- 
dently just finishing a cautious tour of 
investigation for he stopped as if satis- 
fied with the outlook. His face was 
turned away from her and he could not 
have heard her stifled exclamation at 
the sight of the ugly revolver in his 
hand, for he did not turn. 

He was glancing about as if puzzled. 
“Tum,” thought Doris. ‘Bet he has 
never been in a studio before.” 

He opened a wardrobe in a corner 
and ran his fingers through the pockets 
of Fluffy’s coats hanging there but 
found nothing. Doris’ purse lay on a 


shelf and he rifled that. 

“There goes my week’s salary,” she 
thought mournfully. 

Then he came toward her hiding- 
place and for an awful instant paused 
so close to her that she was certain he 
must be able to feel her body behind 
the curtains. But he merely twitched 
the mask a little higher, went into the 
office and began to rummage through 
the desk. 

All the drawers were open save one. 
That, Doris kept locked, for it contained 
her box of powder and puff. She al- 
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most laughed as she watched him work- 
ing away at it. 

There was a small table at one side of 
the desk and slightly behind him. On 
this he laid his revolver and went to 
work at the lock with feverish haste. 

“Tf I only had that gun I think I 
could bluff him with it. I must have it! 
When he gets that drawer open he will 
be crazy and might start to wreck the 
place just to get even. Then he might 
see the lens and take it on a chance and 
if he ever sees me—Whew!” 


Then she tossed the box of proofs on- 
to the table to announce her presence. 
It struck the polished surface with a 
smart slap and had the effect of a bomb 
on the stillness and the burglar’s nerves. 

He started violently and wheeled 
around, reached for his weapon and 
found it in the hands of Doris. 

“A girl!” he gasped and sank into 
the chair beside him, silent. 

She was prepared for defiance, cun- 
ning, even for a spring, but that unmis- 
takable air of shame surprised her. She 
stared at his masked and averted face a 
moment, struck with his aspect; some- 
how he looked almost familiar. 

“Empty your pockets!” she said 
sharply. 

The burglar did not move. 

“Quick!” she commanded in such a 
tone that he made clumsy haste to do so, 
turning out some soiled handkerchiefs, 
a knife, and her little roll of bills which 
she recognized by the rubber band about 
them. The lens was not in the pile on 
the desk when all his pockets were in- 
side out. 

“Ton’t seem to be much in your busi- 
ness,” said Doris scornfully. 

“Take off your cap!’ Slowly he pull- 
ed it off, revealing an unkept mass of 
black curls. 

“Now the mask.” The burglar hesi- 
tated. 

“Please miss—” he begged. “Let me 
20 T ” 

“No!” cried Doris, angrily stamping 
her foot. “You low miserable thief! 
Take off that mask or I’ll shoot you.” 
Her tone was unmistakable. Slowly, as 
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if it was of great weight, he lifted his 
hand, swayed, and with a moan slid out 
of the chair and lay still at her feet. 

This turn of affairs almost surprised 
Doris out of her composure. 

His eyes were closed and she noticed 
that his long black lashes had the up- 
ward curl of youth. Still fearing a sud- 
den attack she held the weapon in readi- 
ness, knelt beside him and suddenly 
jerked the mask away. 

He was a mere lad with not at all a 
bad face though it bore many marks of 
suffering. His cheeks were sunken and 
he had the terrible pinched look that 
tells of starvation. Doris saw he had 
fainted from exhaustion and her stern 
look vanished. 

“Hungry! Poor kid. Why he’s only 
a boy. Gee! Just driven to it I guess, 
starve or steal. Bet he has been sleep- 


ing in the parks fora month. What a 
shame.” 


She put the revolver down on the 
desk, ran to get some ice-water and bath- 
ed his face, no longer thinking of him 
as a burglar to be feared but just as a 
starving boy. 

“My, no wonder he looked familiar 
tome. He’s alot like Jimmie. Just his 
size and just his hair to a dot.” 


She thought of her brother as she lift- 
ed this stranger’s head to her knee. 
What if Jimmie, far away in the West 
seeking his fortune, had hard luck and 
starved like this boy? 

Would he fall into such hands as 
hers? How she would bless the girl 
that would help him, instead of yelling 
for the police. Well, she would wait 
awhile before she yelled for the police— 
that was sure. She decided as she 
smoothed back the hair on the boy’s 
forehead and loosened the collar of his 
shirt. “I bet you are some girl’s broth- 
er, maybe some girl’s sweetheart, and 
I’m going to help you for their sakes 
and because I’ve got a brother too.” 

She forced some of the water between 
his lips and vigorously applied a wet 
towel. In a few moments there were 
signs of returning consciousness and 
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presently he slowly opened his eyes. 
Doris put the glass to his lips and bade 
him drink. “There,” she said kindly, 
“that will refresh you. 

“Say,” she said suddenly, “I’m aw- 
fully sorry I spoke so mean to you a 
while ago. I didn’t know you were 
starving. Do you think you can walk 
now? I want you to come out in the 
work-room. I'll make you a cup of tea 
and fix you up in no time.” 

The burglar had not raised his eyes 
to hers after the first stare of returning 
consciousness and now the dull red 
glow of shame dyed his face and neck. 

“T think you can,” said Doris ignor- 
ing that, but nevertheless pleased to see 
it. “Come on, let’s try it.” She regain- 
ed her feet and assisted him to a chair. 

“There now. I’m going to telephone 
for something for you to eat.” She 
picked up the telephone and called a 
restaurant a few doors away, ordering 
& generous meal, and asking that it be 
sent up at once. 

The burglar, too weak after his col- 
lapse to speak, watched her in silence as 
she unlocked the studio door which he 
had locked to prevent discovery from 
that side, picked up his fallen mask 
and cap, made a bundle of his handker- 
chiefs and knife, tidied the desk and 
removed traces of his work at the lock- 
ed drawer which she opened with her 
key and into which she put her bills 
and last of all the revolver, but she did 
not re-lock the drawer. 


“There,” she said turning to him. 
“That is to show you that I trust you. 
I know you are no more a burglar than 
T am.” 


“T__]” He began brokenly. 


“Not a word,’ interrupted Doris. 
“You are too weak to talk. Come out 
here.” She held out her hand and help- 
ed him to his feet. 

Once out in the work-room she in- 
stalled him in a chair, drew up a small 
table before him and brewed some tea. 

Presently the bell rang and Doris 
opened the door to a man bearing a tray 
laden with a steaming meal which he 
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set before the burglar while Doris said 
merrily, “Pitch in!” 

He tried to thank her—to stammer 
an apology, his eyes full of tears and his 
voice husky as he hung his head in 
miserable shame, but Doris refused to 
listen and bustled off to the other end of 
the room. 

There, she drew out the letter from 
Aunt Mary. It contained a ten dollar 
bill which she wrote was to be used only 
to extend Doris’ vacation from one short 
week to two. 

She looked at it along time, her 
mind conjuring up all the delights of 
an extra week in the country and re- 
read the part of the letter which said 
so positively that she needed a rest. 

Then she put it back into her pocket 
with a little sigh and tried to forget it. 

When her guest had finished she re- 
turned. 

“Let me thank you,” he begged, his 


eyes now meeting hers. “You are the 
? 





“Never mind that,” said Doris hast- 
ily. “I suppose I ought to have turned 
you over to the police, but—well—you 
don’t look like a real crook. ‘Tell me, 
what made you do it? Did you ever do 
anything like this before?” 

er I I was starving, starv- 

g! I— 

“Cpa is a dreadful thing but steal- 
ing is worse. I’m not going to lecture 
you, only, don’t do it again. Perhaps if 
you had found someone else here you 
would have been in jail by now. Think 
of it! A young man like you, with his 
whole life before him ruined at the start 
by a thing like that. You were nearly 
a thief but now P 

Just then she heard the elevator-bell 
ring, far below, the unmistakable three 
sharp rings of no one in the world but 
Fluffy ! 

“Oh Heavens! Here’s my boss! Oh 
dear, he has remembered the lens. He 
will be here ina minute. You must go 
or I never can explain!” 

She rushed into the other room for 
his things, thrust them into his hands 
and hurried him to the door. 
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“Don’t be afraid,’ she whispered. 
“Nobody knows about your being here 
and I’ll never tell. You were only down 
on your luck, that’s all. Here is some 
money—take it and get a new start. 
Now go!” 

“No,” said the lad firmly. “I can’t 
take it.’”” He seemed puzzled at her agi- 
tation, his glance taking in the empty 
dishes on the table, his look question- 
ing. 

“Oh, I'll say I was kept late by work 
and ordered a lunch in,” she answered, 
reading his thought. “I can explain. 
It will be all right, if only the boss don’t 
see you.” 

The elevator was coming up and she 
was frantic. 

“Run down the stairs, quick! Don’t 
make any noise,” she implored, closing 
his weak fingers over Aunt Mary’s bill. 
“Tt’s for my brother’s sake I do this. 
Please take it and hurry. Do you want 
to get me into trouble?” 

“No, I'll go and I won’t forget what 
you have said nor what you have done 
for me.” He turned then and went 
down the stairs without another word. 

Doris closed the door and made a 
dash for the chair at the table. The ele- 
vator-door slid open and in came Fluffy. 

“You here?” said Fluffy, moping his 
brow. 

“Yes, I thought you’d be back and I 
did not want to go away and leave the 
lens here.” 

She ran up stairs for the negatives 
she had left, put them in their places, 
got the proofs ready to mail, slipped the 
revolver and bills out of the drawer and 
into her purse unobserved and telephon- 
ed to have the dishes removed. 

Fluffy, muttering and growling to 
himself, had put his beloved lens in the 
safe and had departed with never a 
word of thanks. 


Doris waited until the waiter who 
came to remove the dishes was gone, 
and then, being only an ordinary girl, 
put her head down on the desk and 
burst into a storm of relieving tears. 
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John Ross Robertson 


CANADIAN PUBLISHER-PHILANTHROPIST OF 


COMPLEX AND 


CONTRADICTORY CHARACTER AND ODD HOBBIES 


By W. A. Craick 





thropist and the hobbyist. 
revealed at almost every stage. 





There could be no more interesting subject 
sketch than John Ross Robertson, the newspaper publisher, the philan- 
In his career the eccentricities of genius are 

But while he may be the opposite of 
men, he is undoubtedly an outstanding figure in many ways, and the story 
which centres around his rise in business, his generous support of good 
causes, and his pursuit of odd hobbies is, indeed, unique. 
veals some of the more dominant characteristics of a composite personality. 


for a racy character 


This sketch re- 








GREAT deeds are sometimes wrought 
by strange people, and a rough exterior 
often conceals a kindly heart. The 
world is full of contradictions. In a 
sense, John Ross Robertson, Toronto’s 
publisher-philanthropist is one of the 
most opposite of men. It would be 
natural to assume that the great-hearted 
patron of the Sick Children’s Hospital 
was a man of soft and winning person- 
ality, gentle and kindly in manner, 
smiling and friendly in appearance. 
But outwardly at any rate, the man be- 
lies the description. His aspect is that 
of the dour Scot, his manner is oft- 
times gruff, his features set in a mould 
of unalterable sternness. One must 
needs break the outer shell, with all its 
peculiar characteristics, before one ar- 
rives at the true inwardness of this com- 
posite personality. 
Ross Robertson’s chief title to dis- 
tinction rests in his ceaseless endeavors 
to alleviate the suffering of little chil- 
dren. Himself keenly sensitive to pain, 
his sympathies have gone out to all 
afflicted mankind, and his great philan- 
thropies have been in the direction of 


providing medical help and bodily com- 
fort for diseased and injured children. 
The great monument of this work 
stands on College Street in Toronto, a 
lasting memorial to the man who reared 
it. 

But there are three personalities in 
the Robertson make-up and, while the 
philanthropist is the most outstanding 
by reason of its wide appeal, the other 
two are none the less interesting. In- 
deed, in Robertson, the newspaper pub- 
lisher, and in Robertson, the hobbyist, 
are to be found two decidedly unique 
studies of temperament. From the 
standpoint of the man of affairs, his 
career as a journalist is probably of 
superior importance; writing for the 
press, managing and publishing news- 
papers, has been his life-work, and be- 
cause of this, these phases of his life are’ 
necessarily of greater interest. But 
none the less, his enthusiastic pursuit of 
certain odd hobbies, throws a side-light 
on his character that brings the man 
himself into sharper outline and relief. 

That the boy is father of the man ‘is 
well illustrated in his case. The son of 

17 
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the late John tobertson, a wholesale 
dry goods merchant, he was born in 
Toronto, on December 28, 1841. Sent 
to Upper Canada College while vet a 
small boy, he early acquired a fondness 
for the printing art. The mind, which 
in maturity still takes a delight in 
watching a great metropolitan news- 
paper come piling out from a big cylin 
der press, was then fascinated by the 
miracle of type and platen. There was a 
glamour surrounding the dirtiest of 
printing offices that transformed its 
squalid confines into a place of vast at- 
tractiveness. Young Robertson was en- 
thralled. Nothing would do but his 
father must purchase a small printing 
piant for him to play the man with, up 
in the attic of his home. 

With boyish zeal he set to work to 
produce his first paper. He had no 
wild notions of publishing a periodical 
that would compete with and eclipse 
existing newspapers. In the circle of 
his schoolmates he saw a field of action 
that appeared to offer sufficient oppor- 
tunity for enterprise. he first issue of 
the College Times appeared in 1857, 
and under that name and subsequently 
that of the Boys’ Times, it was con- 
tinued for three years. It is not known 
just how remunerative the undertaking 
was, but young Robertson was a stirring 
youth, and it is to be assumed he made 
both ends meet. Following his transfer- 
enee to the Model Grammar School in 
1860, the young publisher launched an- 
other school paper, which he called 
Young Canada, and ran it for a year. 
In all this publishing activity, the boy 
performed every necessary function, 
writing the copy, securing the adver- 
tisements, setting up the type, printing 
the paper and selling it. 

When he left school, Ross Robertson’s 
feet naturally gravitated towards a 
printing office, and for about a year 
his was a familiar face in the offices of 
the Christian Guardian, the Globe and 
the Leader, where he worked for a time 
at the case. But it did not suit the 
young man’s fancy simply to put an- 
other person’s ideas into type; that was 
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being too much of an automaton. He 
longed to create and disseminate ideas 
himself, and the only way to do this 
was to set up once more as a publisher. 
‘To this end he equipped a small print- 
ing plant and essayed to produce a 
paper called Sporting Life, the exist- 
ence of which in those ante-baseball 
days was not a lengthy one. On the de- 
mise of Sporting Life, the Grumbler 
was launched. This was a weekly paper 
of the satirical tvpe, obviously modelled 
on the lines of certain English publica- 
tions. It was an ambitious venture, 
calling for much originality and fear- 
lessness, and for a time it seemed to 
prosper. Young Robertson acted as its 
manager, and Tom Moss (later Chief 
Justice Moss) was its editor. 

When the Grumbler ceased publica- 
tion in 1863, the Leader took him on 
its staff as reporter, and for two years 
he was associated with this old news- 
paper. Then he transfered his services 
to the Globe, acting for two years as its 
city editor. It is said of these days 
when he was actively associated with 
the news rooms of the Toronto press, 
that he introduced the modern idea of 
bringing in crisp. little paragraphs 
about a multiplicity of happenings, 
rather than confining his efforts to a 
ponderous treatment of outstanding 
events. Be this as it may, he had the 
instinct, highly developed from experi- 
ence, of knowing just about what the 
public wanted. 

The vear 1866 found him associated 
with some others as one of the found- 
ers of the ill-fated Daily Telegraph, a 
paper which enjoyed a brief career of 
five years and then snuffed out, when 
the John Sandfield Macdonald Govern- 
ment, which it supported, went out of 
power. Robertson, out of a berth, ap- 
pealed once more to the Globe, and was 
sent by that paper as its first resident 
correspondent and business agent to 
London, England, where he remained 
for three years. 


The turning in Mr. Robertson’s 
career as a newspaperman was now 
reached. This dates from the time he 
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first became associated with Professor 
Goldwin Smith. The sage of the 
(arange was at that time interested ‘n 
the publication of a paper called the 
Nation—the organ of the Canada Firsi 





JOHN ROSS 


Party. Being in need of a manager, 
he sent for Robertson, and offered him 
the position. The offer was accepted, 
and for a vear the business control of 
the Nation was in his hands. But he 
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had other ambitions, and fortunately, 
Professor Goldwin Smith approved of 
them. Whether John Ross Robertson 
foresaw the future or simply took a 
long chance is uncertain. At any rate, 


ROBERTSON. 


he had a presentiment that an evening 
daily would fill a want and ultimately 
prove a success. So with the support of 
Goldwin Smith he established the Even- 
ing Telegram in 1876. During the 
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thirty-six years which have _ since 
elapsed the publication of this paper has 
been the sole concern of his business 
life. 


From the publishing standpoint the 
notable achievement of Mr. Robertsou’s 
career as proprietor of the Telegram has 
been the building up by slow, but sure, 
stages of the immense condensed adver- 
tising patronage which that paper to- 
day enjoys. It must be apparent that 
under modern conditions at least one 
newspaper in every large city shall con- 
irol the bulk of this kind of specialized 
publicity. That the Telegram has 
cornered it for Toronto is a sufficient 
tribute to the perspicacity of its guiding 
spirit. 

At the same time, the news columns 
have not been sacrificed to make way 
for a greater array of “Houses for Sale” 
or “Domestics Wanted” advertising. It 
has been the pride of the owner of the 
Telegram to give the public the most 
complete news service that a rational 
expenditure of funds could buy. While 
lacking the sensational make-up of most 
modern dailies and concealing its good 
things behind a solid barricade of ad- 
vertising pages, the Telegram gives ex- 
cellent value for the money in the way 
of telegraphic despatches and _ local 
news. It might almost be said that a 
small-tooth-comb-policy has been 
adopted in ferreting out the news, for 
there is scarce a happening of the least 
importance which fails to receive at- 
tention. 


A story still goes the rounds among 
newspapermen, which illustrates gra- 
phically Mr. Robertson’s determination 
to have the Telegram an accurate mir- 
ror of the city’s life. In his desire to 
let nothing escape, he has long been in 
the habit of watching the other evening 
papers closely. Whenever he discovers 
that they contain stories which do not 
appear in his own publication, there are 
ructions such as only a John Ross 
Robertson can raise. The afternoon 
papers are regularly placed on his desk 
as soon as.they appear, and it does not 
take the veteran journalist long to skim 
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their pages and size up the situation. 

One afternoon, so the story goes, Mr. 
Robertson entered his office and found 
the papers on his desk as usual. He 
picked up the first one, and observing a 
scare head referring to some exciting 
event in city life, he hurriedly seized 
the first edition of the Telegram to see 
how his own paper had handled it. He 
flung over page after page, growing 
more and more wrathy as his search 
disclosed no sign of a reference to the 
incident. Picking up the Telegram 
and the paper which had evidently 
scooped it, he stalked into the city 
editor’s office and gave voice alike to 
his indignation and his opinion of the 
editor. For a few moments the air was 
blue, while the victim of the onslaught 
sat speechless beneath the attack. 


When at length Mr. Robertson had 
cooled down, the editor took up the 
other afternoon paper and pointed out 
that the charges were entirely unwar- 
ranted, for the simple reason that the 
paper was over a month old. Evidently 
through some carelessness on the part 
of the porter, an antiquated copy had 
found its way to the proprietor’s desk, 
and had been placed on top of the 
afternoon editions; possibly it had 
slipped down’ behind some days before 
and had been only just recovered in 
one of the periodical house-cleanings. 
But, the editor’s explanation did not 
have the supposed effect on the irate 
proprietor. There was no semblance of 
an apology. 

“Humph,” growled he, “That doesn’t 
make any difference. Everyfhing I’ve 
said goes.” 

When the agitation for an all-Cana- 
dian news service from England was at 
its height, it was John Ross Robertson 
who came forward and made the form- 
ation of the Canadian Associated Press 
a possibility. He has been its president 
since its establishment and has taken a 
keen interest in its work. Nor has he 
lacked enterprise in obtaining exclusive 
telegraphic service for his own paper. 
When the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council issued its famous judg- 
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ment in the Level Crossing Case, in 
which the City of Toronto was vitally 
interested, he did not hesitate to expend 
$2,600 for a verbatim report by cable 
on the day it was handed down. 

An erratic and impulsive individual 
he may be, but in the treatment of his 
employees he has shown himself gener- 
ous to a fault. The Telegram building 
is a palatial workshop; its equipment of 
the best. The men and women, old and 
voung, who work for him there either 
with brain or hand, are well cared for. 
While he demands zealous service and 
can be at times exceedingly arbitrary, 
yet once a man shows that he is to be 
trusted, he can find no kinder or more 
considerate patron. 


There was once a proofreader in his 
employ, who had an unfortunate fond- 
ness for strong drink, which frequently 
incapacitated him. Mr. Robertson put 
up with him for a long time but finally 
decided to dispense with his services. 
He scribbled out an advertisement ask- 
ing for applicants for the position, 
meanwhile retaining the services of the 
old reader until he could get a new one. 
Strange to say there were no applicants. 
He sent up a second advertisement. 
Still no response. This went on for 
several days and not a sign of a proof- 
reader appeared on the scene. It fin- 
ally transpired that the man who was 
to be fired, scenting a rat, had taken it 
upon himself to cut out the advertise- 
ments as they passed his desk. An 
ordinary man would have been exceed- 
ingly wrathy at this procedure, but noi 
so, John Ross Robertson. There was 
something intensely human about it 
which touched his heart. He sent for 
the proof reader, gave him a good lec- 
ture and retained him on the staff, dur- 
ing good conduct. 

The strange contradictoriness of the 
man admits of frequent illustration. 
Perhaps he may be walking along the 
street when a newsboy accosts him with 
his, ‘Paper, sir?” The very suggestion 
seems to irritate him and he growls out, 
“No,” with a ferocity that frightens the 
poor boy. But the chances are that he 
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will not have gone twenty paces, before 
he turns and calling, “Here boy,” 
presses a quarter into the hand of the 
astonished youth. A creature of im- 
pulse, his first instinct is to resent vigor- 
ously any interruption to his plans or 
purpose; then, realizing in an instant 
the pain he may have caused, his whole 
being responds to a countercurrent of 
feeling and he swings to an extreme of 
generosity and kindliness. 

Many stories are: told of the almost 
quixotic exhibitions of his greatheart- 
edness. On one occasion as he was leav- 
ing the Sick Children’s Hospital with 
Mrs. Robertson he noticed a shabby- 
looking, bedraggled old woman, sitting 
on the step at the entrance. Invariably 
curious about everything and every per- 
son who crosses his path, he paused to 
ask in his gruff way, what she was do- 
ing there. Learning a rather pitiful 
story about her weariness and the long 
distance that lay between her and her 
poor home, the children’s benefactor in- 
sisted on her getting into his carriage 
just as if she had been some fine lady 
and driving her home. It was not a 
case of handing out a street car ticket, 
as most people might have done, but of 
treating the woman as an equal. 


He is the kind of man who will un- 
ostentatiously perform many kind 
deeds. One of his workmen may be 
sick; the Robertson carriage will be 
sent down regularly, with coachman 
and all, to take the invalid out for an 
airing. He may encounter a peddler or 
a washerwoman in difficulties and 
though it may be in a public place he 
has been known to lend a helping hand 
to get them out of their difficulties. 
There are not a few poor people in Tor- 
onto, who call his name blessed, for 
once he becomes interested in a person, 
his solicitude on his behalf is sure to be 
lasting. The quantity of coal which he 
gives each winter to needy people is 
known only to himself, but that it 
amounts to hundreds of tons is evident. 

The outstanding example of the 
man’s philanthropy, however, is the 


Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto. 
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He became associated with it, when it 
was only a small and struggling institu- 
tion. He took hold of it with a tireless 
enthusiasm, based on a sincere and fer- 
vent desire to alleviate suffering. Dur- 
ing his association with it, he has prob- 
ably spent a quarter of a million dollars 
in its interests, bearing on his own 
shoulders a heavy portion of its main- 
tenance charges. The splendid build- 
ing which it now occupies, the no less 
excellent Nurses’ Home near by and 
the summer hospital on Toronto Island 
are all the fruit of his endeavors. A 
work such as this puts into the shade 
all a man’s imperfections, be they what 
they may, and he stands forth before 
God and man as an earnest worker to- 
wards a high and holy ideal. 

The third personality in the Robert- 
son make-up, and by no means the least 
interesting of the three as being perhaps 
the most human, is the hobbyist. 

Excluding such commonplace pur- 
suits as motoring and golf, the number 
of Canadians who may be classed as 
hobbyists of one sort or another is la- 
mentably small. Of the few notable 
people who do indulge propensities of 
this kind, John Ross Robertson is one 
of the foremost, if indeed he be not the 
chief. His main obsession is for his- 
torical pictures relating to Toronto and 
Canada. With him the collection of 
antiquated prints and paintings, both 
of persons and of places, has been a per- 
fect mania. He has spent time and 
money in their acquisition and has put 
as much energy and enthusiasm into 
their pursuit as most men would put 
into their own commercial undertak- 
ings. 

In addition to pictures, he has also 
made a hobby of gathering together his- 
torical material—books and manu- 
scripts, letters and diaries. He has fol- 
lowed these to earth with the relentless 
zeal of the fox-hunter. At times, prac- 
tising guile, at other times expending 
considerable sums of money, he has 
rarely failed in the chase. London, 
Paris, New York and San _ Francisco 
have seen him hunting around among 
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their second-hand districts ferreting out 
odds and ends, while at home he is a 
well-known patron of many dealers in 
antiques and curios. 


To illustrate the enthusiastic determ- 
ination of the man, one needs but refer 
to a story which he tells himself about 
his search for a portrait of the first 
grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons in Canada. He had certain evi- 
dence that this portrait once hung in a 
hall at Niagara. He visited old resi- 
dents of the place, and sought to learn 
from them what had become of it. 
Finally he obtained information that it 
had been taken to England. On his 
next visit to the Old Country he at once 
resumed the search. He had few clues 
to go by but such as he had he followed 
up carefully. At length he ascertained 
that a descendant of the grand master, 
who had been in the Navy, was residing 
somewhere in the country, but where 
to find him was the problem. He went 
to a certain government office and ex- 
plained his errand. With an exasper- 
ating display of red tape, the officials 
refused to disclose the address of the re- 
tired officer, but promised they would 
write to him at once and secure his per- 
mission to give out the information. 
This was not at all satisfactory to the 
eager searcher and he determined by 
the exercise of a little guile to find out 
for himself. A little questioning of one 
of the messengers, aided by a piece of 
silver, served to inform him that the 
mail would be taken out at a certain 
hour by a certain messenger. It was 
then an easy matter to arrange with 
the latter to show him the letter with 
the desired address. No sooner had he 
secured the address, than he took the 
next train for the place and _ thus 
brought his search to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Robertson has not made his hob- 
by a selfish one. While he has un- 
doubtedly taken a keen pleasure in 
gathering together his collection of pic- 
tures, he has been public-spirited 
enough to recognize that they had a 
national value. As the culmination 
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therefore, of his endeavors, he recently 
presented to the City of Toronto, twen- 
ty thousand rare and valuable prints 
roughly valued at twenty-five thousand 
dollars. This unique collection, bearing 
his name, now finds a suitable home in 
the fine new Reference Library build- 
ing in that city, providing for future 
generations a rich treasure of historical 
material. 

But picture-gathering has been only 
one phase of Mr. Robertson’s work as a 
hobbyist. He has gone further and has 
derived much satisfaction from collect- 
ing material dealing with the history of 
Toronto. He has published this from 
time to time in the columns of the 
Telegram and then re-published it in 
book form as it accumulated. Five 
bulky volumes of “Landmarks of Tor- 
onto” have now made their appearance, 
filled with a wealth of valuable inform- 
ation about the city. But with a strange 
perversity, the compiler has housed his 
treasure in unworthy quarters. The 
books themselves are cheaply made and 
will not stand the ravages of time. Here 
again one encounters another of the in- 
explicable features of a complicated 
character—the willingness to spend 
thousands in acquiring rare material, 
the unwillingness to go to a correspond- 
ing expense in publishing it. For, after 
all, this gathering of landmarks is real- 
ly a hobby and not a money-making 
enterprise, or there would be some rea- 
son in cheap production. 


Bibles have been another of the col- 
lector’s objectives. He has acquired a 
comprehensive collection of all sorts 
and conditions and probably has one of 
the best assortments in the world. 
Among his treasures is to be found a 
copy of the famous britches bible. Then 
again, he has made a hobby of books 
concerning the masonic order. Indeed, 
he has been the historian of masonry 
so far’as Canada is concerned, having 
written four books on the subject and 
being engaged in the preparation of a 
fifth. The attention he pays to his own 
family records may be reckoned as a 
species of hobby, for he makes it a point 
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to preserve all manner of documents, 
letters, telegrams and newspaper refer- 
ences, bearing on his own life, all being 
carefully filed away. 

So far as his interest in history is 
concerned, apart from the collection of 
pictures, this may be exemplified in the 
recent publication of “The Diary of 
Mrs. John Graves Simcoe,” which he 
edited and annotated. In fact, there 
is no man living in Canada to-day, 
more versatile in his pursuits, more sys- 
tematic and perservering in his enter- 
prises, and more completely the master 
of what he has learned than John 
Ross Robertson. Only a man of great 
energy and activity, strength of mind 
and uniformity of purpose, could 
achieve what he has achieved. 

Mr. Robertson sat for Parliament 
once. In the election of 1896, he con- 
tested East Toronto as an Independent 
Conservative and went in by a huge ma- 
jority. It was no special love for the 
distinction, that influenced him to en- 
ter public life. The root of the matter 
was probably the settlement of the Man- 
itoba School Question, which exercised 
his mind considerably at the time. He 
only remained in the House for the one 
term, resigning before the election of 
1900. 

In the Masonic Order he has held 
high rank. In 1890 he was Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Canada 
and was subsequently chosen Grand 
First Principal of the Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of Canada. In 1891 he 
succeeded Sir John A. Macdonald as 
Grand Representative of the Grand 
Lodge of England in Canada. Again, 
at the coronation of King Edward in 
1902 he was accorded the honorary 
rank of Past Grand Warden of Eng- 


land. 


If landmarks have placed him 
among the historians and if his Masonic 
affiliations have allied him with many 
great and powerful names, his interest 
in hockey has endeared him to thous- 
ands of young athletes throughout On- 
tario. He is in a sense the father of 
hockey in the province, the man who 
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has done most to keep the game on a 
high level and to maintain its popular- 
ity. This he has done through the On- 
tario Hockey Association, better known 
as the O.H.A., of which he was presi- 
dent for many years, and to which he 
gave constant support, often sacrificing 
much of his time to its interests. 

A many sided character and interest- 
ed in a vast number of subjects it is by 
no means surprising that John Ross 
Robertson should be a sermon-taster. 
The Scotch in his make-up discloses it- 
self conspicuously in a fondness for 
hearing preachers wag their tongues in 
pulpits. . He is constantly on the watch 
for the visits of celebrated divines and 
has probably heard more noted clergy- 
men deliver sermons than most men of 
his age. Seated in that characteristic 
attitude of his, with head thrust for- 
ward and those stern features bent fix- 
edly on the speaker, one could readily 
imagine him to be one of those old cov- 
enating Scotchmen of the seventeenth 
century, to whom long-winded discours- 
es were the very breath of life. 

Yet with all that stolid seriousness of 
mind and deportment, John Ross Rob- 
ertson is by no means bereft of a sense 
of humor. Beneath the outer layer of 
stern solemnity, there lies hidden a 
bubbling well of good-fellowship that 
occasionally breaks through the mask. 
Quick to observe the humorous side of 
things and fond of a good joke, his 
stories are rendered all the more pi- 
quant by reason of the very contrast be- 
tween the gravity of the man and the 
ridiculousness of the incidents. His 
predilection is for the darky type of 
anecdote, of which he has good store, 
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for he has travelled and sojourned a 
great deal in the southern states and 
has picked up a lot of stories from per- 
sonal experience. 


The amazing use which the colored 
folk make of long words invariably 
amuses him. He often tells of an oc- 
casion when he was staying in a south- 
ern hotel, and, wanting to take a bath, 
he sent for one of the maids to prepare 
one of the bathrooms for his use. Pres- 
ently the dusky damsel returned, and 
with profuse apologies informed him 
that he would have to take his bath on 
the floor below, because she could not 
“manipulate” the water up to the flat 
on which his room was located. 


Mr. Robertson has travelled a great 
deal and with that restless energy of his, 
he sees everything that can be seen. It 
is a great pleasure to him to pick up all 
sorts of odds and ends, particularly 
articles of historical interest; to mingle 
with odd characters and to observe man- 
ners and customs. His mind 1s well- 
stored with observations on a great var- 
iety of subjects, derived from many 
years of globe-trotting. 

The many-sidedness of his personal- 
ity renders it almost impossible within 
the limits of a magazine article to do 
adequate justice to all his activities. A 
man who has lived so intensely for 
seventy years has naturally crowded 
into his span of life a tremendous 
amount of action. If some slight idea 
of his character has been afforded by 
the foregoing description—a character, 





complex and contradictory in many re- 


spects—the purpose of the writer will 
have been accomplished. 
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A Legend of the War of 1812 


“BILLY GREEN, THE SCOUT,” 


LEADING 700 CANADIANS, 


ROUTED 4000 AMERICANS AT STONEY CREEK 


By A. Langsford Robinson 








Historical societies throughout the Dominion are rendering a valuable 
public service, national in its scope and character, in the gathering of data 
relating to Canadian history. Largely as a result of these organizations 
there has been a revival of interest in recent years in historical incidents, 
many of which have been brought to light through investigation and re- 
search. Among these is the story of ‘‘Billy Green, the Scout,’’ which con- 
stitutes an interesting chapter in the War of 1812. 








SOBER history tells the story of the 
victory of 700 Canadian Militia over 
4,000 Americans when the fortunes of 
Canada swung in the balance at Stoney 
Creek. But history—with her passion 
for solid fact—has made no mention of 
“Billy Green, the Scout.” For Billy is 
a fact unverified; his story is half le- 
gendary; in fragments passed from 
mouth to mouth through a hundred 
years, too fragmentary for history to 
adopt, but well enough substantiated to 
be perfectly credible. The legend tells 
how Billy Green turned the scale in fa- 
vor of the 700. This is what befell. 

In 1813 there dwelt in Saltfleet 
Township, near where the city of Ham- 
ilton now stands and just south of Ston- 
ey Creek, a young man of 19 or 20 years 
of age. His father was old Adam 
Green, the U. E. Loyalist, who had mi- 
grated from New Jersey and whose pi- 
oneer homestead was pitched on “the 
Cliff” which is now Hamilton Moun- 
tain. The young man, Billy Green, 
was something of a character. The 





neighbors called him unsociable for he 
shunned the companionship of other 
lads and loved best to ramble through 
Nowadays he might 


the woods alone. 





have degenerated into a “nature fakir,” 
and have written neatly illustrated little 
books on natural history. As it was, 
he loved and studied the animals with 
which the woods were filled—watching 
them, imitating them, and hunting 
them till he was almost as free of the 
forest as they were. 

Many were the stories told of his 
wonderful knowledge of the forest and 
its animals. Free from any sense of 
danger he risked hairbreadth adven- 
tures in the woods he loved, but his 
great strength and agility and his 
knowledge of woodcraft always swung 
him into safety where other youths of 
the township would have met certain 
death. 

He could imitate to perfection the 
cries and noises of all the wild things. 
He could run on all fours along the 
ground, with great speed, like his 
friends the bears, and he was as at home 
in the trees as the squirrels, his adopted 
cousins. He could run up a tree like a 
wildcat and swing and jump from tree 
to tree and limb to limb as well as any 
monkey. In short, his abilities made 
him the talk of the whole countryside, 
and he was the recognized authority on 
all matters of woodcraft and the wild 
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Guard of honor, 13th Regiment, to Earl Grey on his presenting grounds at Stoney Creek 
to the public in 1911. 








life of the forest. 
ideal scout. 

Now it happened that about the 5rd 
of June, 1818, Billy Green and_ his 
brother were away from home, some 
errand having taken them down in the 
neighborhood — of 
Grimsby. The 


silly Green was an 


how they were goin’ to lick the British.” 

That was what, in modern slang, got 
Billy’s goat—he longed to see these 
boastings made of no avail. But first 
there was his duty to his own family 
and friends to consider and the Green 
boys did not stop 
long to peer at the 





whole country was 
on tremulous tip- 
toe in expectation 
of the invading 
Yankees and 
though, of course, 
their presence in 
that part of On- 
tario was known, 
no one knew ex- 
actly where and 
when they might 
be expected to ap- 
pear. At Grimsby, 
Billy Green and 
his brother saw 
them. “There 
they was,” Billy 
used to say after- 
wards as he told 
the story in the 
village _ store, 
“There they was. 
They came with 
blast of trumpet, 
a-tootin’ their 








invaders from 
their hiding place 
among the trees, 
but set off hot- 
foot through the 
woods to warn the 
neighborhood. 
The lads had a 
sister married to 
one Corman, a 
settler from Ken- 
tucky. They lived 
below the moun- 
tain at—the le- 
gend has plenty of 
detailed fact  be- 
hind it—“Lot 22, 
3rd concession of 


Salt-fleet,’” and 
when the boys 
had spread _ their 


news among the 
families upon the 
higher slopes of 
“the Cliff” Billy 
sped down a 
‘mountain path to 
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horns, all talkin’ 
1 : > 
and  boastin’ of 


Billy Green, 


warn his _ sister 


the Scout. and her husband. 








So far the facts of the story are un- 
questionable and are matters of well 
authenticated family history. They are 
known to and related by Mr. J. H. 
Smith, School Inspector of the County 
of Wentworth, and to Mr. John Green, 
a grandson of the hero of the legend. 
The rest of the story is almost as well 
substantiated. 

Down the mountain-side sped Billy 
to arrive, alas! too late. His sister’s face 
was troubled as she came from the trim 
log cabin to meet him. Her Isaac, while 
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brother-in-law hurrying homewards 
through the woods, alone and free. Cau- 
tiously, he attracted his attention and, 
drawing him into the concealment of a 
thick clump of cedars, eagerly enquired 
the reason of his release. 

These were Corman’s adventures. He 
had just dropped a post into its hole and 
was preparing to centre it when a squad 
of American soldiers suddenly appeared 
round the turn of the road and, with 
levelled muskets, bade him stand. 

“Are there any Indians round here?” 
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Overlooking the battle field of Stoney Creek, showing the Gage 


a 


Homestead, where the 


American generals were quartered. 


peacefully setting posts for a gate at the 
end of the lane, had been seized by a 
small party of Americans and hurried 
off in the direction of the shore of Lake 
Ontario. What might happen to him 
she was almost afraid to speculate. It 
took Billy Green some time to comfort 
and reassure his sister, but at last, secure 
in his knowledge of the forest and his 
brotherhood with its inhabitants, he 
started out with the dangerous object of 
penetrating the American lines and 
learning, if possible, his brother-in-law’s 
fate. 

He had passed some of the American 
outposts and pickets and was nearing 
the main camp on the shores of Stoney 
Creek when, to his surprise, he saw his 


questioned the officer in command of 
the squad. 

“Yes,” replied Corman, “there are 
some Indians.” 

“Well then, how strong are they? 
That is, how many are there?” 

“Oh! quite a few.” Corman was get- 
ting rather nettled at the brusqueness of 
his captors, and when the officer contin- 
ued the cross examination and asked, 
‘“‘Hlow near are they?” the prisoner lost 
his temper and angrily replied, “Well, 
I don’t see as it’s any of your business 
anyway.” 

This was more than military author- 
ity could stand and Corman was 
promptly bound and hurried—probably 
with the sharp point of a bayonet to 
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One of the striking monuments commemorating the Canadian 
victory at Stoney Creek. 


hasten his footsteps—down to the Am- 
erican camp. At the camp a long lean 
ofiicer before whom he was brought 
treated him with scant ceremony and 
poor Corman was beginning to feel that 
a hard time lay before him, till, by the 
merest chance, he overheard the scorn- 
ful one make some casual remark about 
“old Kentuck” to a brother officer. 

This was Corman’s cue. Leaning for- 
ward he hailed the officer as a fellow 
Kentuckian and further strengthened 
his claims to clemency by stating the 
fact that he was a cousin to General 
Harrison who was in command of the 
American “Army of the West” which 
was operating near Detroit. 

In an instant Corman’s hands were 
released, and the two Kentuckians fell 
into a long chat over old scenes and fac- 
es; Corman told the story of his long 
journey to favored Canada, his mar- 
riage with a Canadian girl, and the 
prosperity he had won for himself in 
his new home. 

The upshot of this lucky meeting 
was the release of Corman on a sort of 
parole. He was to go to his home and 


to stay there as a non-combatant—a par- 
ole which he faithfully kept—and he 
was duly furnished with the pass-word 





which would en- 
able him to pass 
the American 
pickets. 

All this was re- 
lated to Billy 
Green as they sat 
concealed in the 
cedars, and = as 
matters were on 
such a satisfactory 
footing the lad 
abandoned the 
woods and return- 
ed openly with his 
brother-in-law, du- 
ly giving the coun- 
tersign when any 
attempt was made 
to stop them. At 
the homestead 
they were wel- 
comed with a joy which it is easy to 
imagine, since nearly the whole day 
poor Mrs. Corman had been wild with 
anxiety as to her husband’s fate. 

Like a good housewife she set to work 
to express her satisfaction at his safety 
in a practical manner and soon the ad- 
venturers were busy making up for the 
excitement of the day by attacking a 
good hot supper. After supper, natur- 
ally there was much to talk about and 
discuss, but Billy Green took no part in 
the discussion. He sat still, his feet on 
the table, his chair tilted back, silently 
staring into space, reviewing and order- 
ing the crowded events of the day. He 
listened intently to all Corman related 
—and you may be sure he spared no de- 
tail—of what he had seen and learned 
in the American lines. Billy absorbed 
it all; he listened well—too well, as it 
proved, for the welfare of the American 
camp. 

The sun was just setting as Billy 
brought his feet from the table to the 
floor, and, rising suddenly, reached for 
his hat and prepared to go. Indeed 
Corman was on the point of urging him 
to make his way homeward; ‘‘For boy,” 
he said, ‘I do not deem it safe for you, 
a Canadian born, to be seen about here 
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while the Ameri- 
cans are camped so 
near.’ 

So at sunset Billy 
started up the cliff 
path towards his 
home. He soon 
found that the jour- 
ney was a more 
difficult matter 
than it had been 
earlier in the day, 
for by this time the 
whole country sur- 
rounding the great 
camp of 4,000 men 
had been strongly 
picketed, and the 
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woods swarmed “aty 


with scouting par- 
ties. He knew the 











Monument to heroes at Stoney Creek, which is being erected by 


countersign an d the Wentworth Ladies’ Historical Society. 


used it successfully 

to pass the sentries posted near the Cor- 
man’s farm, but even with this knowl- 
edge he was liable to be detained and 
questioned, and in his after supper 
mediations Billy had come to a reso- 
lution which made delay a thing to 
be avoided at all costs. So as darkness 
gathered he slipped from the path into 
the thick woods and prepared to trust to 
his own subtlety to escape the soldiers. 

He crawled like a snake within a few 
yards of an outpost and, when a leaf 
rustled and the Yankees peered alertly 
into the underbrush he chattered like a 
squirrel to reassure them. Half a dozen 
times his ability to imitate the wild 
things of the woods stood him in good 
stead. He had had the forethought— 
though this may be legendary embroid- 
ery—to bring an old bear skin from the 
Cormans, and with this fastened on his 
shoulders he ran on all fours through 
the bush looking, in the half dark, like 
a bear or a large dog. 

Being a bear, indeed, nearly cost him 
his life for he passed within a few feet 
of one soldier who was also a keen 
sportsman. 

“Wall!” Billy overheard him say, 
“There are certain sure some game in 
- 


these here woods. That was a b’ar. Ud 
a mind to shoot the critter he came that 
close—but the noise would ha’ waked 
the whole camp.” 

“Yes siree,’ growled the deep bass of 
his comrade, “T'wouldn’t do. They'd 
be thinkin’ the British was upon us.” 

And so from bush to bush, thicket to 
thicket, crawling like a snake, running 
like a bear, climbing like a squirrel 
Billy made his way up the Cliff. Every 
run was carefully calculated, a sixth 
sense seemed to tell the boy when to 
lurk hidden and when to make a for- 
ward dash, and after eluding a score of 
watchful sentries Billy arrived safely at 
his father’s farm. 

Billy had had a long and exciting 
day and, but for his early woodland 
training, he might have been on the 
point of collapse. But there was much 
yet to be done and Billy hardly paused 
a moment in the old farm kitehen but 
made straight for the stable. Here the 
family gathered round him and as he 
saddled a horse, he gave them a slight 
outline of the momentous events of the 
day. “But what’s your hurry?” said 
his brother who was holding the lantern 
and who was somewhat bewildered by 
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the rush of word and action, ‘“Where’re 
ye off to now, Bill?” 

“To the British Army!” shouted the 
lad as he pulled the girth tight and 
leapt into the saddle, and with a hasty 
“Good-bye!” he vanished from the pale 
circle of lantern light and clattered at a 
gallop down the rough farm road. 

Down the bush path by Mount Al- 
bion he galloped in the darkness, round 
by Albion Mills and so to a point on 
Hamilton Mountain near the top of 
what is now James Street Road. Here 
he dismounted, for of the exact where- 
abouts of the British Camp he was un- 
aware, but from the top of a tall tree he 
could see the flicker of camp-fires in the 
distance. The camp—it was that of the 
advanced guard—was pitched on the 
cliff overlooking Macassa—now Hamil- 
ton—Bay on ground which to this day 
is called Harvey Park. Leaving the 
horse tied to a tree he dived into a nar- 
row Indian trail—the James Street of 
to-day—and pushed and _= stumbled 
through the heavy underbrush and 
quaking swamps which covered the site 
of the present city of Hamilton till he 
was stopped by the “Halt!” of a British 
sentry. 

His errand explained, he was quickly 
taken before Col. Harvey, the officer 
commanding the advanced guard of the 
forces under General Vincent, and 
breathlessly proceeded to relate all that 
he knew of the Americans and their en- 
campment at Stoney Creek. Col. Har- 
vey at first was utterly incredulous. 
Green’s statements were at variance with 
all the information upon which the Bri- 
tish general was acting; for it was be- 
lieved that the Americans were still oc- 
cupying Fort George instead of thus 
suddenly taking the offensive and ad- 
vancing so rapidly against the British 
forces. Moreover, the rapidity and se- 
crecy of their advance made it evident 
that they contemplated a sudden and 
unexpected assault. 

But Green was so much in earnest and 
told such a moving tale of his difficul- 
ties in reaching the British army that 
Col. Harvey was at last convinced, and 
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being so, saw at once the advisability of 
checkmating the Americans by a bold 
counter attack. 

For the British army was in poor con- 
dition to withstand the attack of any 
considerable force. True, it was well 
enough entrenched in its position at 
Carroll’s Point on Burlington Heights 
—as traces of the old defences still testi- 
fy. But it numbered hardly 1,500 men 
of all ranks, besides a few Indians; the 
men were all in rags and many of them 
were barefoot; they had only 40 or 50 
tents in the whole camp; food was run- 
ning short and worst of all, there were 
but 70 rounds of ammunition per man. 

And against them, Billy estimated, 
there would be between three and four 
thousand Americans—3,550 as it actu- 
ally happened, made up of 2,900 infan- 
try, 400 artillery and 250 cavalry—all 
well equipped with tents, stores and 
ammunition. 

Still, an attack on such an army 
seemed almost more desperate than the 
defence. There was a chance that a real 
surprise—but then the woods—the 
darkness—to act on the offensive so 
suddenly would be very difficult. The 
Colonel reflected. 

“Can you guide us?” he said sudden- 
ly to Billy who had been watching anx- 
iously the officer’s troubled meditations. 

“Guide you!” replied Green, ‘““Why, 
there’s not a bush or tree in the district 
that I don’t know. I'll guide you safe- 
ly. Il lead you—in the name of the 
King, I will.” 

There was a hasty consultation be- 
tween the officers and so important was 
Billy’s news that it was decided to risk 
all and make a night attack at once. 
Col. Harvey—made acting Adjutant 
General for the occasion—was to march 
his advanced guard to the attack under 
Billy Green’s guidance. Gen. Vincent, 
with the main body was to remain in re- 
serve and was to move to Harvey’s sup- 
port, if necessary, at daylight. 

At eleven-thirty, Harvey’s little army 
started forward with Billy at the acting 
General’s side. It was a tiny force to 
attack an army of 4,000, an army which 
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by now, as could be supposed, would be 
pretty strongly entrenched. All told, 
Harvey had but 704 men; there were 
five companies of the 8th King’s under 
Major Ogilvie and five companies of the 
49th Canadian Militia under Major 
Plenderleith. These latter were the fa- 
mous “Lincolns,” settlers from Lincoln 
County, the “Green Tigers,” as the 
Americans called them, from the 
ferocity of their attacks and the green 
facings on their faded and tattered uni- 
forms. 


Down the rough track of King Street 
—the main road then as it remains to- 
day—the little force marched in silence 
and caution till called to a halt at a 
point near Red Hill within a short dis- 
tance of the sleeping American camp. 
Here instructions were issued to the 
officers and Billy Green described to 
them the dispositions of the sentries and 
outposts and indicated the most vulner- 
able points in the hasty defences of the 
camp. It was now 2.30 in the morning 
and soon the pale light of the June 
dawn would awaken the sleeping camp. 
With redoubled caution the soldiers 
followed Billy’s lead and one by one the 
enemy’s outposts were seized and silenc- 
ed. Two sentries were found sleeping 
at their posts. leaning against trees, and 
indeed, so unexpected was the attack 
and so well did Billy guide the attackers 
that even the waking sentries were dis- 
posed of without a suspicious sound and 
the British advanced unopposed to the 
very edge of the defences whence they 
could see the cooks already awake get- 
ting breakfast for the sleeping troops 
who were to start at 4 a.m. to surprise 
the British camp at dawn. 


They had a rude awakening. Into 
the alarmed camp broke a wave of bay- 
onets—the rear ranks of the Canadians 
adding to the enemy’s dismay by filling 
the morning air with loud whoops and 
Indian war-cries. Though Harvey had 
not a single Indian with him this noise 
had considerable effect for the Ameri- 
cans dreaded the Indians above all 
things and at the mere thought of them 
many broke and fled. In fact the sud- 
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den attack demoralized the Americans 
utterly and in spite of many gallant ral- 
lies and the desperate efforts of the offi- 
cers to hold their men together few of 
the 4,000 stayed to fire more than one 
wild volley at the attackers. 


Even their artillery did little damage. 
A Canadian captain led a gallant charge 
on the American battery to be killed, 
with many of his men, by a bursting 
gun; but his sergeant carried on the 
charge and turned the guns on their 
late possessors. The Kentucky cavalry 
were cut to pieces in their gallant, but 
ineffective, charge through the British 
ranks. General Chandler’s desperate 
flanking movement was checked by the 
49th and the General himself captured. 


All along the line Canadian luck held 
good and long before there was light 
enough to show them the smallness of 
the attacking force, the Americans were 
in full and panic-stricken retreat. 

But all this is history. The histories 
will tell you of the guns we took—the 
tents—the stores and ammunition 
which we so sorely needed. Two Gen- 
erals, Chandler and Winder, many offi- 
cers of lower rank, and 124 men fell in- 
to our hands as prisoners; and if Vin- 
cent had brought up the main body 
from Burlington in time for pursuit the 
whole body of fleeing Americans might 
have been driven off Canadian soil. 

And it was Billy Green’s victory. 
Thereafter he bore as a title of honor 
the name of “Billy Green, the Scout.” 
And though he joined the Lincoln 
County Militia and wore the white uni- 
form which his’ grandchildren - still 
treasure, it was his great exploit as a 
civilian that gave lustre to his name. 


When you visit Hamilton and the 
motor turns out of King Street and 
climbs Red Hill; when you see the new 
monument and the battle relics in the 
American headquarters—the old Gage 
TTomestead which the Wentworth Coun- 
ty Ladies’ Historical Society have pre- 
served ; spare a thought for “Billy 
Green, the Scout,” and the legend of 
which he is the hero. 
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The writer of this article is a Canadian, who as a boy got some busi- 
From there he went to Montreal, and 
in time became manager in that city of a branch of a United States paint 
He developed into an unusually brilliant salesman and organizer, 
doing so well that he was offered the general sales-managership in the States, 
A few years ago he became general manager, and more recently president 
of the entire business, with its factories in Canada, the United States and 
Europe, and employing a very large sales force. 
ham tells how a great selling force is organized and handled. 


In this article Mr. Cotting- 








THE way to get business is to go after 
it. To go after it is the work of the 
sales department, and if properly or- 
ganized and efficiently managed, they 
will get it. 

Selling is the great thing in almost 
every business. Getting rid of the pro- 
duct in volume at a profit is the object, 
and at the same time the test, of a suc- 
cessful business man or a successful 
business organization. This world in 
which we live is a great marketplace, 
and all the people in it are traders— 
buyers and sellers in the market-place. 
The strife of competition is among the 
sellers; and the captains of industry 
are always master traders and master 
salesmen. 

It’s this broad view of the world as-a 
marketplace that makes the business 
‘areer, with its increasing and limitless 
possibilities, so attractive to the ambi- 
tious man. Men like Morgan, Car- 
negie, Rockefeller and Hill have 
achieved their great success largely 


through their ability to create a de- 
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mand for their products. They sell 
things in a big way. They possess 
imagination, vision and force, and fore- 
see the wants of the people, and are the 
master salesmen in the world’s market- 
place. 

It’s easier to get men to make goods 
than to get men to sell them. It’s 
easier to get men to handle the ac- 
counting department, the purchasing 
department, or even the financial de- 
partment, than it is to find men to suc- 
cessfully handle the sales department. 
The head of the house ought to be a 
salesman. The head of the country 
ought to be a salesman, with his eyes 
on the markets of the world at home 
and abroad; for successful selling 
means successful leadership. When 
the head of the house and the head of 
the country are salesmen, business is 
good, and the country and the house 
are prosperous. 

The great factor in selling is the 
human factor, and not the things we 
sell. The things must be right, of 
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course; but it’s people who buy and use 
the things, and therefore it’s people 
whom we must interest and deal with 
in getting rid of things. Too many 
business men are paying too much at- 
tention to the things they make, and 
not enough attention to the people who 
make them, the people who sell them, 
and the people who use them. It’s not 
things that make life—it’s people. It’s 
not things that make business, it’s 

people—people with red blood in their 
veins, men and women with hearts and 
feelings and aims and ambitions—men 
and women susceptible to encourage- 
ment and sympathy and training and 
discipline. 

The sales department must recognize 
this difference between things and 
people. They must understand the im- 
portance of the human factor. It 
touches all sides of the sales proposition. 
The efficient sales manager is essential- 
ly a manager of men—not things. He 
must know his line, it is true; but, far 
more important, he should know his 
people—the staff who sell his products, 
the customers who buy his products, 
and the consumers who use his pro- 
ducts. It is the character of his work 
with these three classes—the staff, the 
customers and the consumers, that de- 
termines his capacity and his success. 
Thé staff must be made efficient, loyal 
and enthusiastic; the customers must 
be made permanent and friendly, and 
the consumers must be made satisfied 
users and enthusiastic supporters. 

The great thing is to link up these 
three live factors in the selling propo- 
sition, so that all work in harmony and 
close co-operation for the advarcement 
of the house and its products, and—- 
quite as important, for the advance- 
ment of each other. First in import- 
ance is the staff—the inside staff and 
the outside staff—the house force 
the field force. They must all be im- 
bued with selling spirit. They should 
all be salesmen from the office boy and 
telephone operator to chief clerk and 

manager. They must work with each 
other, and not against each other. 
Their united aim is to create and in- 


and 
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crease demand, not merely to supply 
demand—that is the business of the 
order department. 

Some men who call themselves sales 
managers and some men who ¢all them- 
selves salesmen, are simply order-tak- 
ers. Goods require no sales department. 
All that is necessary in such a case is 
an order department. The master 
salesmen is one who can create busi- 
ness, new business, or a demand for 
some new article of business. His is the 
genius of the inventor and the dis- 
coverer. 

The development of a successful sell- 
ing organization is a great achievement. 
It is not accomplished in a day or a 
vear or five years. It is a process of 
careful selection, patient training, firm 
but affable discipline, and_ persistent, 
enthusiastic effort. Training a selling 
force is like training a fighting force. 
It demands leadership of a high order, 
and practice, practice, practice, and 
drilling, drilling, drilling—in the bar- 
racks or the house, and in the field or 
on the territory. Napoleon and Crom- 
well were great military leaders because 
they knew how to drill and train their 
men, how to inspire them, and how to 
reward them. They worked them hard, 
but they encouraged and _ rewarded 
them when thev did well; and every 
man knew he would be judged solely 
on his merits, and that the highest 
places were open to his courage, energy 
and abilitv. And let me add, these 
oreat leaders themselves set the pace. 
The same treatment of a selling force 
will produce the same results—victories 
of peace, instead of war. Training such 
a force involves organization and sys- 
tem. The head of the organization 
should he the biggest man in the busi- 
ness. He should be a master of system 
and a leader of men. 


The head of the sales department 
should be responsible not only for sales, 
but for advertising, for traffic, and for 
the distribution of the product. He 
should direct all that relates to the sell- 
ing and handling of the goods after 
they are delivered by the manufactur- 
ing department to the shipping depart- 
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ment. Only in this way can he 
thoroughly and effectively influence 
the service to the customers, which 
plays such an important part in build- 
ing up a successful sales organization. 
All advertising is selling; and, there- 
fore, in order to insure the right kind 
of co-operation, the advertising depart- 
ment should be a branch of the sales de- 
partment, which necessitates the head 
of the sales department being a compe- 
tent judge of advertising, as well as sell- 
ing. The distribution of the product, 
whether direct or through branch 
houses, involves service to the custo- 
mers; therefore, the traffic department, 
which directs the movement of the 
goods, and the branch houses that 
handle them, should come under the 
management of the head of the sales 
department. In no other way can the 
most efficient service be well secured. 
The sales department should have an 
equal or controlling supervision in the 
credit and collection departments for 
the same reason that it affects so inti- 
mately, and, in the case of these depart- 
ments, sensitively, the service to the 
customers. 

The efficiency of a sales department 
depends altogether on the character of 
the service rendered the customer. This 
involves quality, value, shipments, cor- 
respondence, advertising, and above all, 
the ability to create a demand. Selling 
the goods is only the beginning of con- 
tact with dealer or consumer. We 
must make his interests ours as long as 
we do business with him. The service 
should be as far as possible personal. 
Make your customers feel they are deal- 
ing with men—men who are interested 
in their welfare and success, rather than 
with a corporation, which is usually 
considered soulless. If the service is 
personal, they'll feel that way. The 
danger in corporate management is in 
its being impersonal and machine-like. 
The “personal touch” counts in busi- 
ness as it does in all things relating to 
human intercourse. 

Creating a demand is the sales de- 
partment’s greatest achievement. The 
time has gone by when goods, no mat- 
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ter how excellent, will sell themselves. 
The quality may be the highest or the 
price the lowest, but that alone will not 
sell them. They must be made known 
to the consumers in a way that the con- 
sumers demand them and will not be 
satisfied with substitutes. Advertising 
backed by quality and service is the 
great agency for creating demand. The 
advertising must reach the consumer 
and secure the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the dealer. Advertising that 
forces the dealer unwillingly to handle 
the product cannot be wholly or per- 
manently successful. The dealer’s 
good-will and enthusiasm is as neces- 
sary as the consumer’s in any plan in- 
volving his aid in distributing the pro- 
duct. The dealer is one of the import- 
ant links in the chain of distribution, 
and should be considered in all selling 
plans as a live part of your organization. 
Make it pay him by providing for a fair 
profit and helping him move the goods 
in large volume, and thus gain his co- 
operation and add his staff to your own 
selling force. 

With regard to the relations of the 
sales department and the manufactur- 
ing department, they should be very 
close and heartily co-operative. I have 
found a committee composed of the 
heads of the sales department, the ad- 
vertising department and the manufac- 
turing department, to deal with matters 
all are interested in, is the best means 
of getting intelligent and prompt ac- 
tion. It is the business of the sales de- 
partment to make their requirements 
and wants known to the manufacturing 
department. The manufacturing de- 
partment should be operated for the be- 
nefit of the factory. The sales depart- 
ment serves the customer, and the 
factory serves the sales department. 

And now comes the important matter 
of working the territory and distribut- 
ing the products. In the case of a na- 
tional concern, the country should be 
divided into districts, with headquarters 
at the great distributing centres. If the 
country is to be worked closely, the 
districts should be further divided into 
divisions, these division points report- 

















ing to the district headquarters, and 
all worked as one unit in the general 
scheme of distribution. 

The district manager should have en- 
tire charge of the business, sales, ad- 
vertising, shipping, accounts, etc., re- 
porting to the general manager of sales 
and distribution for the entire com- 
pany. The division sales managers 
should be free to devote all of their time 
to selling the goods in their division, re- 
porting to the district manager on sales 
only. The sales division should not be 
larger than one sales manager can 
handle personally. So much depends 
upon the close and personal co-opera- 
tion of the manager with the salesmen. 
When the sales force becomes larger 
than one man can handle, a new divi- 
sion should be made, with a view to 
working the territory more closely, and 
always intimately. 

The districts having been divided 
into divisions, the divisions are divided 
into territories, and a traveling repre- 
sentative is assigned to each territory, 
all districts, divisions and territories be- 
ing carefully laid out with a view to the 
quickest and most economical traveling 
and distribution of the products. Every 
town in every territory, and every cus- 
tomer and possible customer in every 
town, should be listed and worked Ly 
the representative and the sales depart- 
ment. No man, guilty or not guilty, 
should be allowed to escape the vigi- 
lance of the sales manager or the sales- 
men. Don’t stop here. List your con- 
sumers and possible consumers, and all 
who can influence consumption of your 
products. Satisfied users can be made 
enthusiastic and valuable supporters. 
Keep in touch with them all, and tie 
them and their influence to your or- 
vanization. Make them feel you are in- 
terested in them, and they will become 
interested in you. Your customers and 
consumers, properly handled can be 
made an important and intimate part 
of your organization. 

Each traveling representative should 
be given periodically a complete terri- 
torial list, with all present and prospec- 
tive trade listed. He should report on 
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this trade in detail as he visits it, on a 
specially prepared town report form. 
The information thus sent in should be 
carefully and frequently used by the 
sales department in correspondence and 
in following up the trade between the 


visits of the salesmen. Prospective 
trade, as well as customers, should be 
kept in touch with in this way. All the 
details in connection with customers 
and propective customers or consumers 
should be recorded on a card system, 
so that you have a live record of the 
work on each territory constantly be- 
fore the sales manager. 

The ideal salesman is more than a 
salesman. He should be a representa- 
tive, not only in name, but in fact, for 
when he enters the customer’s store he 
represents not only the sales depart- 
ment, but also the advertising depart- 
ment, the manufacturing department, 
the financial department, the account- 
ing department and the executive de- 
partment. He represents the house. 
He should know these departments well 
enough to carry out the policy govern- 
ing them and to co-operate with the 
house and the customer in all that re- 
lates to them. Selling, while a very im- 
portant part of his work, is not all of it. 
Only a_ systematic and continuous 
method of training will fit him for the 
position of an all-round representative. 

Now, with regard to the training. 
There should be some systematic 
method of teaching, and in addition to 
oral instruction I strongly recommend 
the use of a manual or handbook, which 
should contain the fullest information 
of the company’s goods, its policy and 
methods, and useful information of all 
kinds concerning the conduct of the 
business. It should be of such a char- 
acter that it will prove helpful to the 
salesman in meeting successfully the 
difficulties and obstacles that are sure te 
confront him in his daily work. 

I believe in the publication of a 
monthly paper or magazine for the 
staff, provided it contains instructive 
and interesting material. It is a good 
means of keeping up the interest in the 
organization as a whole, and of giving 
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recognition of good work done by any 
member of the staff or any department 
of the organization. It should be in- 
spiring as well as instructive, and this is 
something not easily accomplished. 

Frequent bulletins containing infor- 
mation and encouraging news of the 
business help to keep up the interest of 
the men in the field, and can be made 
helpful in an educational way. 

Special campaigns stir up new in- 
terest and new business, and properly 
handled can be made really productive. 
Properly used, all these things can he 
made effective in training, but nothing 
equals the personal work of the man- 
ager in meetings, in the factory and 
on the road; here is where the person- 
ality, example and leadership of the 
man counts for more than all else. 

When you have fully instructed your 
men, then comes the important problem 
of handling them, which means so 
much. The problem to my mind is not 
how to get the most out of them, but 
how to get the best out of them. 

While the salesman should be the 
manager of his territory, he should be 
under the close supervision of his sales- 
manager, who should direct his move- 
ments and be in daily touch with him. 
Orders are expected, but much more, 
the daily report should give intimate in- 
formation of the customer, what he is 
doing, and what he is not doing, sugges- 
tions for helping him increase the busi- 
ness, information about the town and 
new prospects. The information should 
be live material, and not useless dead 
wood. The correspondence should he 
direct, brief and encouraging. Show 
the salesman you want to and ean help 
him, and you'll get his co-operation : 
but don’t harass him with faultfinding, 
nagging letters. His work is not always 
easy, and often done under discourag- 
ing conditions. Give him a hand, 
by “jollying”’ him, but by sincere, 
friendly and effective co-operation. 

IT am a strong believer in competitions 
among the members of the staff, and be- 
tween the branch houses and different 
departments. Competition inside the 
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business as well as outside, is stimulat- 
ing. Anything that will stir us up jo 
special efforts and make us strive to 
make the most of ourselves is good for 
us as individuals and good for the busi- 
ness. I believe every man likes to win, 
and it’s a good thing to encourage and 
Cevelop that kind of spirit. Competi- 
tions, too, usually bring the best men to 
the front, and in this way you discover 
where the best talent hes. The compe. 
titions also afford an opportunity to re- 
ward the men who produce special re- 
sults or make exceptional records. The 
essential thing in any com-petition is 
that it shall be fair to all who compete. 
Make sure that only the best men can 
win. It’s Top-Notchers we are looking 
for and most men have some top- 
notcher possibilities in them—a great 
thing is to provide a chance for these 
qualities to develop. -The competition 
should include more than sales. It 
should include all that makes for the 
successful all-around representative. 
Promotions wherever possible shorld 
he made from the ranks, and nothing 
hut merit should count in making a 
choice. The theory of “blood being 
thicker than water’—that money or 
family connections overtop ability and 
loval persevering effort, has under- 
mined many a vigorous organization. 


Brains, industry and character should 
be the test for promotion—and nothing 





else. Brains and industry mix better 
in the formula for efficiency than blue 
hlood and social position. Never dis- 
regard faithful long-time service. Al- 
ways take care of men who have done 
200d work when time or misfortune 
overtake them. You want aggressive- 
ness in your organization always, but 
temper it with considerateness for those 
who have done their part well. There 
should always be a useful place for 
them, and if not, one should be found. 


Aggressiveness you should always 
have. The fighting spirit should be 


the dominating spirit in the sales de- 
partment. The spirit to win for the 
house, for the goods, for the customer, 
and for ourselves should permeate the 
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whole organization. Pride in the in- 
stitution, in its products, in its manage- 
ment and its customers is what makes 
enthusiastic and_ successful fighters. 
How are we going to get this vital and 
priceless force injected into the organi- 
zation? Yow can’t inject it. Please 
mark that carefully. It is something 
that develops from the inside, and not 
from the outside. It is the outgrowth 
of merit, fairness, encouragement, sin- 
cerity and character. Unless your 
management, your house and your pro- 
ducts possess merit and deserve loyalty 
and faithfulness, nothing you can do 
will produce these things. You may 
have pretended loyalty and mock en- 
thusiasm, but not the genuine. En- 
thusiasm and loyalty are things that 
cannot be forced. Therefore, see to it 
that your products are exactly what 
you represent them to be; that your 
methods and policy are fair and liberal 
alike to the staff, the customer and the 
consumer. On the walls of my office is 
a motto of my own making that I keep 
constantly before me: ‘Merit begets 
confidence, confidence begets enthusi- 
asm, and enthusiasm conquers the 
world.” If your proposition has merit, 
vou can’t help but have confidence in 
it; and if you have confidence and some 
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imagination, you can’t help but be- 
come enthusiastic; and enthusiasm 
backed by merit and confidence, puts 
the kind of energy into us that enables 
us to go out and conquer, let the op- 
position be what it may; and more 
than that, it gives a:zest and enjoyment 
to our work that makes the effort worth 
while. 

To sum up, the sales department is 
the lifeblood of the business. It is the 
feeder for all the other departments, 
and should set the pace for the entire 
organization. There are other assets of 
a business than those that appear on 
the balance sheet. In an efficient sell- 
ing and distributing organization pene- 
trating all sections of the country creat- 
ing and supplying demand lies one of 
the greatest forces and one of the most 
valuable assets of any business. Just 
as a strong army and navy makes a 
nation secure from invasion, so a strong 
selling and distributing force makes 
safe the house from the keenest compe- 
tition. It is a force that is more desir- 
able and more potent than any mono- 
poly—a force that commands admira- 
tion as well as support. The selling 
force is the compelling force and the 
propelling force. It compels trade and 
propels the business. 





Cheapening Life 


The worst investment that one can make is that which tends 


to cheapen life. 
self. 
himself. 


No man ean rise higher than his estimate of him- 
He will never pass for more than the value he places upon 
If he regards himself as a cheap man 


and he does 





when he seeks low associates, when he loses his pride in his stand- 


ing in the community- —he is deteriorating. 


He should resolve at 


the very outset of life to place a very high estimate upon himself. 


He should expect a great deal of himself. 


He should refuse to 


have anything to do with that which would cheapen or lessen his 


standing among his fellow-men. 


There is only one standing by 


which we are estimated by others, and that is by our conduct. If 
people see that we are floating the flag which indicates low flying 
ideals, if others see us in questionable places, seeking pleasures in 
questionable resorts, if they see us cheapen ourselves in any direc- 


tion, they tag and estimate us accordingly. 
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BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING ARTICLES APPEAR- 
ING IN THE BEST CURRENT MAGAZINES OF THE WORLD 





How Germany Eliminates Waste 


IN THE Twentieth Century Magazine 
LL. M. Powers is running an interesting 
series on “The Superior Civilization of 
Germany,” a second article of which 
deals with “How Germany Eliminates 
Waste.” The lesson which Germany 
is teaching the World, we are wold, is 
that it pays to be good; that the nation 
that best cares for the human product 
is bound to out-distance the nations 
that think first of products. The writer 
holds that England, for years shame- 
fully neglected her human _ factors, 
found she was being pushed to the wall 
by the more efficient Germans, and has 
been obliged within the past year to 
adopt a system of social insurance and 
labor exchanges, organized substantial- 
ly and first developed in Germany 
by which the saving in human waste 
there has been enormous. 

“Practically everybody in Germany,” 
ihe writer proceeds, “now, is insured 
against every possible contingency. It 


is expensive but it is also immensely 
profitable. It reduces the waste from 
pauperism, accidents, sickness, and 


crime, and as a national assei, makes 
the German unwilling to leave’ the 
fatherland, and augments a patriotism 
for some time unequalled in any other 
great nation. By the operation of the 
insurance laws, two billion dollars have 
been distributed to ninety-five million 
aged, sick, or injured workers. 

Then consider what has been accom- 
plished in the prevention of sickness 
and the prolongation of life. In 1870, 
Germany had a population of 44,250,- 
000. In 1908, with a population of 19,- 
000,000 more, there were actually 32,- 
138 


000 less deaths. From 1871 toe 1880, 
the death rate was twenty-nine to the 
thousand of population. In 1908 it 
was only nineteen, a reduction of one- 
third in forty years. No other nation 
has a record in any way comparable to 
that. 1 | 

There is no other country in the 
world where human life is wasted as it 
is in the United States. There is waste 
from lack of adequate food and health 
laws. There are more drug shops in the 
United States than there are beer shops 
in Germany, and they are more harm- 
ful. We have four times as many doc- 
tors in proportion to population as they 
have in Germany, and they do not do as 
much to keep us well. Our national 
loss from preventable sickness is un- 
doubtedly four times greater than that 
of Germany, while we have three times 
as many deaths and injuries by acci- 
dents. All this results in still further 
waste from pauperism and crime. 

In Germany, everything that educa- 
tion and law can do to prevent accidents 
is done. In Berlin, in a large hall built 
for the purpose, there is a permanent 
exhibition of accident-preventing de- 
vices in all kinds of industries. The Ger- 
mans consider it better economy to pre- 
serve the legs, fingers and eyes of the 
working people than to try to remedy 
defects they have been allowed to incur. 
The nation has learned, what does not 
seem quite obvious yet to us, that a man 
with one hand cannot do as much as he 
can with two, and that dead men can 
do nothing. 

I was not. able to discover in all the 
time I was in Germany how one could 
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commit suicide on a German railway. 
I suppose it can be, and sometimes is, 
done, but it must require considerable 
ingenuity to accomplish the deed. If a 
German makes up his mind to drink 
himself to death, no doubt he will suc- 
ceed in time, but he will certainly have 
a much longer and pleasanter journey 
than when he comes to the same resolu- 
tion in this country. Wines and beers 
are good and pure, and in this, again, is 
a great economic saving. There are 
many more teetotalers in proportion to 
population in the United States than in 
Germany, yet statistics show that twice 
as many deaths are caused by drink and 
three times as many people are driven 
insane by drink here as there. 


Everything is done that can be done 
to eliminate waste in young life. ‘The 
cigarette-smoking gangs of corner-loaf- 
ers, so characteristic of our cities, are 
unknown in Germany. Young people 
are kept busy, by co-operation between 
workshop and school, usually up to the 
age of eighteen. Amusements are made 
educative in strictly supervised, and in 
all large places, subsidized, theatres. 
Vicious amusements are both demoraliz- 
ing and wasteful of vitality and brain. 
In no other country is recreation of so 
high an order, so cheaply and easily 
available as in Germany. 


It was learned that forty per cent. of 
the absences of children from school 
was due to toothache and other prevent- 
able dental diseases. It was found that 
children with defective teeth were, ly 
the age of eighteen, from six to eight 
months behind other children, and an 
effort to eliminate this waste has led, in 
most German cities, to municipal care 
of the children’s teeth. In Strassburg, 
the per capita cost of this care is twelve 
cents. When a dollar or so expended on 
a child results in better health for it, 
more comfort, and six months’ longer 
earning capacity, it would seem to be a 
good investment. That children could 
not study on empty stomachs also be- 
came apparent. Accordingly, in many 
places the children are now given one 
or more meals. Breslau requires par- 
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ents to furnish children with knapsacks 
in which to carry their books. The rea- 
son for this was the discovery that child- 
ren were growing lopsided ‘from carry- 
ing their school paraphernalia under 
their arms. 

Germany eliminates an enormous 
amount of human waste by her well- 
organized labor exchanges. There are 
now over seven hundred, covering prac- 
tically the whole empire and through 
which 1,300,000 positions are filled each 
year. The cost of knowing at once 
where, in the empire, work can be had, 
and securing more than a million and 
a quarter jobs for out-of-work men and 
women, is a little less than fifty cents 
for each position filled. Think of the 
waste, had these people been obliged un- 
intelligently to wander about seeking 
work! 

By some unusual but wise methods in 
dealing with delinquents, Germany re- 
veals more of her incomparable thrift. 
lf it can be shown that a man is squan- 
dering his earnings in drink or gamb- 
ling or any misuse of his wages that re- 
sults in suffering to his family, he can 
be taken into court, declared a minor, 
and placed under guardianship. After 
that, he works and his guardian sees 
that his family has the benefit of his 
wages. Men are sometimes compelled 
to work out a jail sentence on the in- 
stalment plan. They are permitted to 
work throughout the week, up to Satur- 
day noon, when they are locked up un- 
til Monday. Here are two savings— 
the money that would probably be wast- 
ed in the hours ef leisure, and the labor 
that would be lost if locked up during 
working hours. 

There is also a wise and humane use 
made, in Germany, of the earning ca- 
pacity of the partially down-and-out. In 
some cities, old women who are in the 
almshouses, or who would be there but 
for this work, are given a pair of shears 
and a watering pot and set to work 
watering flowers in public parks or 
along the grass-bordered car lines 
which circle so many cities, or they trim 
the edges of grass plots where the lawn- 
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1mowers fail to do their work. They 
earn enough in this way to take care of 
themselves, and besides help give Ger- 
man cities that special touch which 
makes them so attractive. 

Men, who in this country would be 
loafing on the street corners or adver- 
tising some corn doctor with a fore and 
aft sign, are licensed as Dienstmen. A 
Dienstman is a kind of general utility 
man. You can hire him for a small 
sim to go on errands, carry parcels or 
luggage, or do almost anything you 
wish done. His earnings are small, but 
he earns something; he is useful to the 
community, and his license is evidence 
that he can be trusted. 

There are numberless small devices 
and conveniences that all conserve 
health, time, and energy. Public com- 
fort stations are sufficiently and conven- 
iently located in all cities. These save 
iime and health. The almost total lack 
of such in American cities would seem 
to be from design and in the interests of 
the saloons. On street signs are often 
the numbers inclusive of the houses in 
that block—a small matter, but another 
time-saver. In the post-offices now, they 
1iot only have special delivery, but at a 
cost of from five to twelve cents, letters 
are called for in answer to personal, tele- 
phone, or written requests and delivered 
without any delay. Why not? 

In some cities, if you wish to move 
vou can go to the police station, register 
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your name at the cost of twenty-five 
cents, and secure a list of all the vacant 
houses in that section of the city. If 
you find what you want, the police will 
notify the landlord. At the request of 
the prospective tenant, an iuspector 
from the Building Department will visit 
ihe house and tell the landlord what re- 
pairs, if any, are needed. If the land- 
iord declines to make the repairs, the in- 
spector has the right to condemn the 
property until they are made. The 
directory of a city like Dresden con- 
tains not only the names of the inhabi- 
tants, but all the essential facts concern- 
ing the people, the houses, their owners, 
and where on the tax register you may 
learn the value of any piece of property. 
In a word, a city directory is a directory, 
not a list of names. 

Undoubtedly, Germany’s triumph is 
cue more to knowledge than _ to any- 
thing else. In comparison with other 
countries, she shows a better utilization 
of the raw materials of earth, a greater 
and more widely diffused technical skill, 
i higher level of intelligence, and a su- 
perior collective wisdom at work on 
world problems. We have the longest 
sea-coast of any nation in the world; yet 
when we get serious in trying to develop 
our second most important port, we 
have to send to Germany, a nation al- 
most without sea-coast, for an expert 
harbor builder. 





Lloyd George the Man 


AN intimate study of Lloyd George, the 
british Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
presented in Pearson’s Magazine by P. 
W. Wilson, parliamentary correspond- 
ent of The Daily News. 


Whatever we may think of Mr. 
lloyd George’s opinions and_ achieve- 


ments, writes Mr. Wilson, we shall all 
admit that he has been already a maker 
He may, for all we know, 
And the recollections 


of history. 
rise higher yet. 





which here follow, written as they are 
while the memory is fresh, will, I am 
sure, be received, even by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s fiercest critics, as a real and 
authentic picture, derived at close quart- 
ers, of the actual man. 


It is, of course, well known that Mr. 
Lloyd George started life without pri- 
vate means. Whether he was right or 
wrong in his impetuous protests against 
ihe South African War, one thing is cer- 
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tain—his crusades did not assist his 
practice as a rising solicitor in the city 
of London. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, addressing meetings, with- 
out fee or reward of any kind, seldom, 
indeed, receiving a railway fare. On 
one occasion, when the controversy was 
at its bitterest, an admirer sent him a 
cheque for £100, which really there 
could have been no conceivable harm in 
his accepting. But back it went, with a 
polite note, by return of post. No one 
acquainted with the facts has the slight- 
est doubt that Mr. Lloyd George has 
sacrificed what would have been wealth 
as a professional man to the ardours of 
high politics. 

To-day Mr. Lloyd George is what the 
world would call quite a poor man. A 
stateman’s tenure of office at £5,000 a 
year is precarious. Such salaries must 
cover years out in the wilderness as well 
as years in the promised land. If there 
have arisen men like Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Burns, who are not backed by 
large private means, we need not be sur- 
prised to find some slight curtailment of 
the old lavish political hospitality. It 
is far more important that public men 
should live prudently within their in- 
comes than that some extra reception or 
banquet should be crowded into the al- 
ready overburdened London season. 

If anything, Mr. Lloyd George is too 
indifferent to questions of money—un- 
just, in fact, to himself. Sometime ago, 
he had some dealings with a pubiisher, 
and apparently he never thought of ask- 
ing for a royalty for his book. But one 
of his acquaintances took the matter up, 
bearded the publisher, and _ secured 
terms which made the author at least a 
hundred pounds better off. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s favorite time for 
entertaining journalists is breakfast. 
Morning after morning he would ap- 
pear at these early banquets, a little hag- 
gard after his late sittings over the Bud- 
eet, but invincibly vivacious an | eager 
to fight again the battles of the evening 
before. It was only.under doctor’s ord- 
ers that he abolished for a time these re- 
ceptions and took his breakfast more 
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quietly, but he still keeps in touch with 
the Press, in which respect again he fol- 
lows Mr. Chamberlain. 

Not long ago, he told me that while 
he would often evade an inconvenient 
inquiry, he makes it a rule never to mis- 
lead a journalist. The evasion takes 
various forms, and there are few experi- 
ences more delightfully provoking than 
a long and merry talk over Lord Hugh 
Cecil when there happens to be in the 
air a crisis over Germany. Mr. Lloyd 
George discusses his friends, and even 
his colleagues, with genial candor, but 
he does not bear malice, from which 
vice he is preserved by his amazing en- 
joyment of human nature—its foibles 
and absurdities. When he is most an- 
noyed, the storm at once breaks with tne 
first gleam of humor. He will pardon 
anything that can be made to serve for 
a laugh. 

“This time they did not trouble about 
your windows,” said a visitor to him 
one morning, after the Suffragettes had 
been smashing around. 

“No,” he answered. “And it is a 
wonder. For they usually attack their 
Jriends and leave their enemies alone.” 

He was somewhat amused by Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst’s argument. tliat 
the time had come for breaking shop 
windows, since nobody cared very much 
about Cabinet Ministers being annoyed. 

“That is shrewder than some of the 


things they say,” was his comment. 
“The public are quite indifferent so 


long as we are the only people to suffer.”’ 

The common idea in fashionable so- 
ciety is that Mr. Lloyd George is not on- 
lv a wicked politician but also a kind of 
fearful gorgon who,’ in private life, 
turns his acquaintances to stone. The 
truth is that there never was a gentler 
and more trustful ruler of public affairs. 
People call upon him, in the full belief 
that their last moment has come, and 
they find him modest, anxious for their 
views, a good lisiener, and 2 vomsum- 
triate master of tact. I am merely stat- 


ing what is a noterious fact when i say 
that Mr. Llovd George is 4 great favorite 
not only with his political opponents in 
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the House of Commons, and especially 
with Mr. Balfour, but also with the 
Court. He is excellent company, and 
o counts even with the highest in the 
and. 

This personal charm doubtless makes 
him tenfold more dangerous than a less 
polished diplomatist; but in estimating 
the secret of his fascination over men, 
allowance should be made for the ele- 
mental quality of his character—a good 
heart. He thoroughly enjoys doing a 
kindness. 

At the late King’s funeral, every win- 
dow had a value. Mr. Lloyd George 
gave his to the humblest folk. You 
could see him, hurrying about in his 
gold lace uniform, with apparently only 
one thought—-what would be the best 
vantage point for an aged school-mis- 
tress, whose eyesight had been impaired 
by years. That this lady should have 
the best of positions seemed to be his 
only cause of anxiety. 
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His worst enemy has never accused 
him of snobbery. At his house you meet 
the friends of his youth, who find in 
him no difference from the neighbor 
whom they knew in the old days at 
Criccieth. 

That is the real man behind the 
statesman. He has the subtlety of a 
child, the instincts of a Celt. On the 
surface he is all emotion—gay and 
grave; beneath the surface he is all ten- 
acity—dogged, persevering, even intol- 
crant when he encounters obstacles. 
Seeming to yield, he remains masterful ; 
a democrat, he believes in enforcing his 
decisions. 

He has enemies who will never for- 
give him; he has opponents who will al- 
ways admire him. But the best about 
kim is that, amid all the tempests of 
controversy, he has never lost the capa- 
city for evoking personal affection. 





Anchoring a 


‘HOSE persons who are interested in 
big construction works which call for 
wonderful feats of engineering are fur- 
itished with an abundance of material 
in Wendell Phillips Dodge’s article 
“Anchoring a Skyscraper,’ published 
in the Strand Magazine. The “anchor- 
ing” of some of the modern structures 
is in itself a stupendous undertaking, 
and as Mr. Dodge describes it, is replete 
with features of interest. 

In starting a foundation contract for 
a skyscraper the first thing that the con- 
tractor does is to see that the walls of 
the surrounding buildings are in good 
condition, for, if necessary, they must 
be shored and braced, for even a pneu- 
matic caisson may disturb the soil while 
being sunk. The equipment is then 
. brought to the site and made ready for 
work. This includes installing the air- 
compressors and connecting them with 
' lines of air-pipes, which are laid at con- 


Skyscraper 


venient places over the lot, so that they 
in turn may be connected by flexible 
hose to the caissons, and thus deliver the 
air supply to them. The derricks, which 
must be strong enough to lift the twenty 
ton caissons into place, must be set up 
in such places that they will cover the 
greatest area and yet not pein the way 
of the work as it progresses. Heavy 
platforms must be built, so that trucks 
can be driven within the reach of the 
derricks to receive the material as it is 
excavated from the caissons. Room 
must be made for storing cement and 
other material. Small shops must be 
built for pipe-fitting work, black-smith- 
ing, and general repairs. When this 
and much more has been done, the air- 
chamber section of the first caisson is 
brought on a heavy truck and driven 
under one of the derricks, which lifts it 
off and lowers it to the exact location 
where it is to be sunk. An additional 
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section, called a cofferdam, is then put 
on top of the air-chamber section—the 
caisson proper—and sometimes a second 
cofferdam section is put on immediately 
thereafter. These cofferdams are some- 
times like the air-chamber section, ex- 
cept they have no roofs and are of light- 
er construction. Their object is to con- 
fine the concrete, with which they are re- 
moved before they reach the ground 
level, and only the hard concrete filling 
sinks with the caisson. 


The pipe-fitting gang bolts the sec- 
tions strongly together, puts on the air- 
shaft and air-locks, fixes in one or more 
vertical pipes for the air supply, another 
to carry electric light wires to the work- 
ing chamber, and also a pipe at the up- 
per end of which is a whistle for giving 
signals. Carpenters have meanwhile 
built a strongly-braced frame around 
the caisson, to act as a guide while the 
sinking process takes place. A concrete- 
mixing machine is started, and the con- 
crete is filled into buckets and hoisted 
up and then lowered down into the 
cofferdams and deposited on the roof of 
the caisson. It is all done in the hop- 
skip-and-jump quickness of circus 
hands—boss tentmen—setting up the 
“big top” and making ready the three 
rings and other circus “foundations” be- 
fore the opening of the “big show.” 
When the foundation company breaks 
ground for the high, higher, highest 
buildings in the world, it looks for all 
the world like a circus layout. 


The “sand-hogs”—the men who work 
in compressed air—now go down the 
shaft to the working-chamber and begin 
to dig, excavating the earth uniformly 
all over the area enclosed by the caisson. 
The material is hoisted in a bucket and 
dumped into carts, which take it to 
scows sent out to sea for its final dispos- 
al. As the earth is dug out the caisson 
settles by its weight and that of the con- 
crete which is being continually added 
above the roof. Soon the ground begins 
to get wet and then, by opening a valve, 
a small air-pressure is admitted to the 
working-chamber, the pressure being 
just enough to force the water out and 
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meéke the sand or clay dry. This pro- 
cess is continued until rock is reached. 
Of course, the deeper the caisson goes 
the greater is the pressure of the water 
trying to force its way into the working- 
chamber, and this has to be overcome by 
constantly increasing the air-pressure. 
lor a column of water sixty-eight feet 
high the air-pressure must be about 
thirty pounds per square inch above 
that of the outside air, or forty-five 
pounds per square inch. 

When all the earth has been removed 
and the rock cleaned off, the next thing 
is to fill the air-chamber with concrete. 
This is well rammed in place, the work 
being done from the edges towards the 
centre, so that finally the concrete ex- 
tends, tightly packed, from the rock to 
the roof, and only a little space is left 
under the shaft, the space being the 
smallest that one man can occupy while 
he empties the last bucket of concrete, 
and, this done, he goes up the shaft, 
which is then filled by throwing in con- 
crete from the top. 

Let us see now what has been accom- 
plished. Resting on the rock there is a 
solid mass of concrete, rammed tight 
against the roof of the air-chamber. 
Above the roof is another solid block of 
concrete, extending to a little below the 
cellar-line. This gives an indestructible 
pier resting on rock, on the top of which 
the columns of the building are set. 
There has recently been adopted an in- 
genious method by which the caisson 
roof is removed, so that the concrete is 
one continuous mass from the rock-bot- 
tom to the top. Work on several cais- 
sons is carried on at the same time. 

It is necessary for the men working in 
the caisson to be able to communicate 
quickly with the persons outside, and 
for this purpose a special pipe, extends 
from the working-chamber to the top 
of the caisson shaft, a whistle being fit- 
ted to its upper end. There is a valve 
in the lower end of the pipe, and when . 
opened the compressed air rushes up 
and blows the whistle as it escapes. The 
number of blasts indicate such things 
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as: “More air wanted,” ‘Reduce air- 
pressure,” ‘Pull up the bucket,” ete. 


Rearing its graceful outlines high 
above the surrounding buildings, the 


tower of the Singer Building—the 
“Singerhorn,” as it has come to be call- 
ed—at the corner of Broadway and Lib- 
erty Street, has become as distinctive a 
feature of the sky-line of New York as 
the Egyptian pyramids are of the Val- 
ley of the River Nile. The first diffi- 
culty which presented itself in laying 
the foundations for the Singer Tower, 
and possibly the one requiring the 
great area covered by the thirty caissons 
compared with the total area of the site, 
which restricted the space remaining 
for the hoisting derricks, runways for 
the delivery of material and removal of 





waste, the air-compressors, and other 
machinery used in the work. During 


the progress of this work of needling up 
the walls of the original Singer Build- 
ing, a heavy and ornate structure, at 
that time more than one hundred and 
fifty feet high, a daring and unusual 
feat in building was successfully per- 
formed by the contractors, the Founda- 
tion Company. It was at first intended 
to stop the caissons at hard-pan, about 
twenty feet above bed-rock, but when, 
later, it was decided to go to bed-rock, 
one of the caissons had already been 
completed seven feet below the top of 
the hard-pan, its air-lock and shaft re- 
moved, and the crib filled with concrete. 
This caisson was extended by the daring 
feat of tunnelling through the interven- 
ing space from the nearest caisson, ex- 
cavating the hardpan and underlying 
stratum beneath the fifty feet of caisson 
overhanging, and filling the cavity be- 
low the caisson concrete pier, as well as 
the tunnel, with concrete taken through 
the tunnel from the adjoining caisson, 
which, of course, required time and 
care, for if the entire caisson had been 
undermined at one time there might 
have been danger of the great weight of 
oe fiftv feet of concrete pier above 
bres iking loose. ‘This feat was success- 
fully accomplished by running a small 
drift tunnel, five feet high by four feet 
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wide, to the farthest end of the caisson 
above and then excavating vertically 
cownward to bed-rock, fifteen feet farth- 
er, one section at a time, and filling each 
section with concrete from the bed-rock 
up to the caisson above before the next 
section was excavated. It was the first 
and only time that a pneumatic caisson 
has been undermined. 

Anchoring a skyscraper is just what 
was done in the case of the Singer 
Tower. Fearing that the wind-pressure 
exerted against this high tower of steel 

and brick might some day cause it to 
sway and possibly uproot it, the archi- 
tect and engineers devised a means of 
securely anchoring the tower to the 
backbone of the earth. Ten of the con- 
crete piers resting on bed-rock were pro- 
vided with vertical steel anchorages ex- 
tending nearly to the bottom, and built 
into the solid mass of concrete. These 
were made in such a manner as to util- 
ize the full weight of the pier, estimated 
maximumly at one million, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, besides 
the very large indeterminate friction 
between the sides of the pier and the 
earth, which was not counted on, and a 
maximum uplift of five hundred and 
forty thousand pounds each, due to 
wind- -pressure, to resist an upward re- 
action of nine hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds, being the maximum 
calculated static load of the column. 
The adhesion of the pier concrete to the 
steel anchor-rods, assumed at fifty 
pounds per square inch, was utilized in 
designing the anchorage. 

So securely is the Singer Tower an- 
chored that it would be necessary to ex- 
ert a force sufficient to pull the caissons 
out of the ground before the stability of 
the building would be endangered, and 
as the cutting edge of the caisson was 
stopped near the top of the hard-pan 
and the excavation then carried through 
ihe hardpan from twenty to thirty feet 
to rock, and the whole space then filled 
with the best Portland cement concrete, 
one must realize that before the caisson 
pier could be lifted the concrete would 
have to be broken in two or else the 
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hardpan eighty feet below the kerb 
would have to come up !This would 
practically mean lifting all the hardpan 
off the rock, and all the quicksand and 
water on top of the hardpan--results 
which could occur only in the wildest 
imagination. Anchored as it is to the 
very innermost recesses of the earth, the 
foundations of the Singer Tower would 
even withstand the severest earthquake 
the world has ever known. 

The total weight of the Singer build- 
ing, including the Tower, is figured in 
the vicinity of one hundred and sixty- 
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five million pounds, and is carried by 
fifty-four steel columns resting on and 
securely fastened to the thirty concrete 
piers extending ninety feet beiow the 
kerb to bed-rock. 

One hundred and fifty-one thousand 
five hundred and fifteen bags of cement, 
weighing ninety pounds each, were used 
in the foundations: If the concrete 
made with this cement were all loaded 
cn two-horse trucks, it would make a 
continuous line of ten thousand one 
hundred and eighty trucks thirty-eight 
miles long. 





Stead’s Journalistic Triumphs 


ONE of the most interesting of recent 
references to William T. Stead appears 
in the American Review of Reviews 
from the pen of the editor, Dr, Albert 
Shaw. Some side lights are thrown on 
Mr. Stead’s journalistic career. 

Mr. Stead had begun his journalistic 
career while still very young. His 
father was a Congregationalist minister 
in the north of England, and the family 
income was too small to give the prom- 
ising son a university education. But 
his father was able to give him some- 
thing far better, for he inspired his boy 
with great intellectual, moral, and so- 
cial ideals. A more eager mentality than 
that of young Stead could not have been 
found in the whole realm. His reading 
was well directed and voluminous, his 
memory was prodigious, and a certain 
amount of schooling sufficed to give 
some discipline and direction to his 
further work of self-education. 

As a means of self-support, while still 
in his teens he entered a business estab- 
lishment, but constantly wrote for the 
local press. This writing was so origin- 
al and strong that it led to his oppoint- 
ment as editor of a daily paper called 
the Northern Echo, published at Darl- 
ington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, when 
he had scarcely more than entered upon 
his majority. This was in 1871, and 


his work at Darlington continued for 
nearly ten years. It was during this 
time that Mr. Gladstone aroused the 
conscience of England by his attacks 
upon Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
for its complacent attitude toward 
Turkey in the matter of the Bulgarian 
atrocities. Great leaders in church and 
state rallied about Mr. Gladstone, and 
no one wrote on behalf of the persecuted 
Bulgarian Christians more earnestly 
and brilliantly than W. T. Stead. His 
work brought him recognition, and he 
was regarded as a man with a future. 
His association with the leaders in this 
work that supported Russia in her cam- 
paign against Turkey, and that brought 
Mr. Gladstone back into power, led to 
his removal to London. 

In 1880, Mr. John Morley, now Lord 
Morley, became editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and Mr. Stead was invited to 
hecome his assistant editor. Mr. Mor- 
ley, after two or three years, went into 
Parliament and gave up the editorship, 
Mr. Stead being appointed to succeed 
him. Whereupon great things happen- 
ed in London journalism. Mr. Stead 
put amazing energy and fertility of re- 
source into his editorial work, and sur- 
rounded himself with young men of 
talent and brilliancy who helped him 
make the paper the most alert and the 
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most interesting in England, while also 
leading its contemporaries in intellectu- 


ul and literary qualities. It was in 
{Lose days that Mr. Stead’s sensational 
but well-informed work achieved the re- 
construction of the British navy. The 
Pall Mall Gazette led in every field of 
moral, social, and political progress. It 
was the apostle of friendship rather than 
enmity between England and Russia. 
Its daring exposure of conditions under 
which young girls were forced into 
“white slavery” led to the enactment of 
better laws and to permanent social re- 
forms, although Mr. Stead went to jail 
for three months on a technical charge 
resulting from methods used by his 
assistants to obtain evidence. 
Meanwhile Mr. Stead had established 
interviewing as a feature of London 
journalism, and he was the most re- 
markable interviewer yet produced by 
the modern newspaper. His interest 
was so intense, his intelligence so alert, 
and his memory so remarkable, that he 
could transmute a conversation in 
which no notes were taken into an ex- 
tended report of almost flawless accur- 
acy. As an illustration of his methods 
at that time a personal incident may be 
related. The present writer, then a 
voung Western editor, had been spend- 
ing the greater part of the year of 1888 
in England, where his opportunities for 
observation and study had been due in 
large part to the friendship of Mr. 
BKrvece—then in Parliament and now 
«mbassador at Washington—and the 
late Sir Perey Bunting, editor of the 
Contemporary Review. Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Bunting had repeatedly advised the 
voung American that he must know Mr. 
Stead as the most active and potent per- 
sonality in English journalism, even 
though, in their opinion, rather self- 
willed and prone at times to kick over 
the traces of the Liberal party, of which 
they were prominent members. An in- 
troduction to Mr. Stead led to an im- 
mediate invitation to spend the night 
with him in his suburban home at 
Wimbledon. The first impression made 


by the Pall Mall editor was that of an 
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astonishing vitality and energy. 
Though like a whirlwind in getting the 
last forms of his afternoon paper to 
press, he was effective and methedical in 
spite of the rapidity of his mental and 
physical niovements. 

Arriving at Wimbledon in the aut- 
umn twilight, Mr. Stead sprang into a 
swing suspended from the branch of a 
great tree behind the house, and swung 
himself violently back and forth till he 
had somewhat satisfied his need of ex- 
ercise and fresh air. After dinner he 
led the visitor into a narration of what 
had seemed novel and important to an 
American familiar with the problems of 
American cities in the new undertak- 
ings that were transforming Glasgow. 
A great deal had been going on in Glas- 
gow with which the rest of the world 
has now for twenty years been catching 
up. But at that time nobody had stud- 
ied it or written anything about it. And 
the American editor had spent a num- 
ber of weeks in a very minute study of 
the great Scotch town. 


Two or three days later a package of 
proofs came in the mail to the Ameri- 
ean’s London lodgings. Mr. Stead had 
cast the conversation into the form of 
an interview on the social reforms of the 
municipality of Glasgow, which was so 
complete and accurate that only a few 
corrections were needed. It was so long 
that it was broken into two parts and 


appeared in successive numbers of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Although editor-in-chief of the paper, 
Mr. Stead gave his own personal touch 
{o any and every part. He could make 
brilliant copy more rapidly, perhaps. 
than anyone else,—certainly than any- 
one else in England. He would brook 
no interference from the owners of the 
paper, and on that account he gave up 
the editorship at the beginning of the 
year 1890. He had already formed the 
conception of the Review of Reviews, 
and brought it out at once as an illus- 
trated monthly having its own opinions 
but also reviewing the world’s more sig- 
nificant discussions and presenting a 
resume of the more important steps in 
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the making of contemporary history. It 
was a successful periodical from the be- 
ginning, and Mr. Stead continued to 
edit it until his death. On the very day 
of the sinking of the Titanic his pen 
was busily engaged, and he was pre- 
sumably writing an article to be mailed 
back for the next number of the Review 
on his arrival in New York. 

It was upon Mr. Stead’s suggestion, 
and with his help, that the American 
Review of Reviews was founded by its 
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present editor in the following year— 
namely, early in 1891. Although whol- 
ly independent of each other in method 
and appearance, there has been close 
end unbroken co-operation between Mr. 
Stead’s English Review and its Ameri- 
can namesake. A great number of in- 
valuable articles from his pen have ap 
peared from time to time in this maga- 
zine, written especially to inform Amer- 
ican readers about English or European 
personages and affairs, 





The Problem of the Unemployed 


WRITING in Harper’s Magazine, Rob- 
ert W. Bruere discusses some interest- 
ing phases of working conditions in 
large American cities, particularly in 
New York. The New York State Com- 
mission on Employers’ Liability and 
Unemployment, he tells us, two years 
ago made a careful investigation of 
conditions and upon a broad basis of 
fact framed its conclusions, the chief of 
which is that “unemployment is a per- 
manent feature of modern industrial 
life everywhere. In the industrial cen- 
tres of New York State, at all times of 
the year, in good times as well as bad, 
there are wage-earners, able and willing 
to work, who cannot secure employ- 
ment.” 


This is the great fact which to-day 
challenges serious attention; for it in- 
volves all our social and economic prob- 
lems—it gauges the social efficiency of 
our industries, it is fundamental to the 
physical health of the nation, it is basic 
to the problems of destitution, the de- 
pendency of children, vagrancy, and 
crime. 

Of seven hundred and twenty-three 
employers who replied to the question, 
“Are you always able to get all the help 
you want?” sixty-seven per cent. ans- 
wered, “Yes.” At the same time Hight y- 
seven per cent. stated that they got their 
help wholly or mainly from workmen 
who made personal application at their 


factory doors. In few establishments do 
they even have to hang out a sign, 
“Hands Wanted,” or blow the whistle, 
as the canning factories do, to announce 
that fresh loads of fruit or vegetables 
have made places for more _ workers. 
They have rather to protect themselves 
from importunities by placards like 
those one sees outside almost every 
building in process of construction : ‘No 
Carpenters Wanted’”—“No Bricklayers 
Wanted”—“No Steamfitters Wanted’ — 
“No Workmen of any Sort Wanted.” 

“Tt is apparent,’ says the Commis- 
sion, “that many workmen must be go- 
ing from plant to plant in vain.” 

Of one hundred and seventy-nine 
trade-union secretaries who replied to 
the question, “Are there at all times of 
the year some of your members out of 
work?” fifty-three per cent. answered, 
“Yes.” Only eight per cent. said that 
their members lost no time through un- 
employment, while twenty-five per cent. 
replied that their members lost an aver- 
age of three months or more in the year. 
The reports of the New York State De 
partment of Labor, covering a period of 
seven years, show that in ordinary times 
at least fifteen per cent. of the organized 
workers of the State are idle during the 
winter months, while even during Oct- 
ober, the month of maximum industrial 
activity, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment among skilled workers does not 
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drop below five. During years of panic 
and industrial depression the limits 
both of maximum and minimum un- 
employment rise sharply, and the re- 
corded idle among the best trade unions 
range from fifteen to more than thirty- 
five per cent. 

These figures deal entirely with skill- 
cd workmen. No comparably accurate 
data were procurable to show the extent 
to which the unskilled suffer from work- 
lessness. Such facts, however, as the 
Commission was able to gather furnish 
un interesting index to the truth. Dur- 
ing 1910 the Free Municipal Lodging 
Ilouse in New York City gave shelter 
to more than thirty-three thousand 
homeless and penniless men and wo- 
men, most of whom, though unemploy- 
ed, were “by no means unemployable.” 
In this same year the Salvation Army 
had five thousand applicants for work, 
for only five hundred of whom was it 
able to find places; and the National 
’mployment Exchange, an agency con- 
ducted at great expense by a small 
eroup of financiers, found work in 


eighteen months for only four thousand 
six hundred and fifty-seven out of ap- 
proximately twenty-four thousand ap- 
plicants. 


Too much weight is not to be given 
io these figures; undoubtedly many of 
the work-hunters registered with more 
than one agency, and in many  ¢ases 
positions were left unfilled because none 
of the long list was qualified to meet 
their special requirements. They do, 
nevertheless, indicate the silt that is 
seeping through the foundations of our 
American homes. 

Always it must be remembered that 
unemployment is not a disease of panic 
vears which can be met by emergent re- 
lief; its evils are not necessarily most 
serious when the number of unemploy- 
ed is largest. The important questions 
are: How many workers do the indus- 
tries of the State normally require? To 
how many can they give steady employ- 
ment? and, How many do their fluctu- 
ating demands keep in the reserve army 
of casual workers? 
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The Federal census of manufacturers 
shows that about ten per cent. of the 
wage-earners of New York State form 
a reserve to meet the varying monthly 
demands; that fully one-third of those 
who are employed at the busiest times 
ure out of employment, or are compelled 
to lose time in going from job to job 
during tthe year. Of 37,194 establish- 
ments, only forty per cent. were in oper- 
ation for the full year; nineteen per 
cent. lost a month or more, and eight 
per cent. were shut down half the time. 
“Investigations of over four thousand 
wage-earners’ families in the State,” 
says the Commission in its summary, 
“show that less than half of the bread- 
winners have steady work during the 
year.” 

What is the effect of this industrial 
turbulence upon the stability of our 
homes? 


It has been customary in New York 
to adopt the conclusion of the Sage 
foundation, that for an average work- 
ing-man’s family consisting of two 
adults and three children, or four 
adults, “an income under eight hundred 
collars in New York City is not enough 
tc permit the maintenance of a normal 
standard; families having from nine 
hundred to a thousand a year are able 
in general to get food enough to keep 
soul and body together, and clothing 
and shelter enough to meet the most 
urgent demands of decency.” Because, 
however, seventy-five per cent. of the 
trade unions under consideration were 
iocated in the smaller cities of the State, 
the Commission conservatively adopted 
seven hundred dollars as the smount 
upon which a family “can barely sup- 
port itself, provided that it is subject to 
no extraordinary expenditures by reason 
of sickness, death, or other untoward 
circumstance.” 


The secretaries of two hundred and 
eleven trade unions reported that if em- 
ployment had been constant, the aver- 
age income of slightly more than half 
their members would have risen to a 
thousand dollars a year, while in only 
four per cent. would it hav. ‘een less 











than seven hundred dollars. But owing 
to the inconstant demand for labor, the 
average income actually fell below seven 
hundred dollars in twenty-five per cent. 
of the membership, and reached a 
thousand dollars in only fourteen per 
cent. 

These figures are, of course, corrected 
for strikes; they represent normal con- 
ditions. Moreover, they deal only with 
a group of skilled, and therefore well- 
paid, trades. They leave to the imagin- 
ation the economic status of the unskill- 
ed and casual workers, whose periods of 
unemployment are longer and more fre- 
quent, and who, even if thev were em- 
ployed six days a week the year round at 
the usual wage, could not earn more 
than five hundred and fifty dollars! The 
dock-workers are, perhaps, the most 
tvpical of these casual laborers. In every 
city or town that has shipping by ocean, 
lake, or river, they are to be found, 
either idling about waiting for a job, or 
working night and day, loading and‘un- 
loading vessels. New York City alone 
has between forty and fifty thousand of 
them, not more than half of whom are 
working any one day. What do they 
do between-whiles? The Municipal 
Lodging House gives the history of 
some of them. They wash dishes in a 
restaurant for a few days; they help to 
fix up Madison Square Garden for a 
show; they do building-laborers’ work 
for a while; help a team-driver when an 
extra man is needed; distribute director- 
ies and telephone books, and pack and 
ship goods in a department store during 
the Christmas season. How shall their 
families adjust their living to such wage- 
earnings? Or how long will it take an 
industrial system that presupposes a 
man to have no family to produce the 
things it demands? 

Of course it may be justly said that 
the full weight of lost income due to un- 
employment is not always felt through 
a lowered standard of living in a work- 
ingman’s family. When he is out of a 
job, his wife goes to work, his children 
go to work, and in this way the home 
may be kept together. In city parks and 
playgrounds, able-bodied men taking 
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care of babies and young children while 
their wives and older children are at 
work, are common enough. But from 
the standpoint of the homes and the 
State’s interest, these can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory adjustments. For 
the children of unemployed or under- 
employed workers, neglected in their 
early years because their mothers must 
vo to work, are frequently forced to en- 
ter industry, untrained and physically 
handicapped, by way of the first job that 
offers; and as they grow up they drift 
out of the “blind alleys” of makeshift 
occupations, to swell the hosts of casual, 
unskilled labor. 

And it isn’t as though the unemploy- 
ed man would rebound into estimable 
respectability when given a job. One 
who has listened to the perfervid denun- 
ciations of society by the street-corner 
orator, whose emotions have been set 
aflame by the sight of the righteous man 
forsaken and his seed begging bread, is 
curiously impressed by the clear echo of 
the agitator’s language in the State 
Commissioner’s report. 

“The unemployed man walks the 
street in search of work, hopeful at first, 
but as time goes on becoming more and 
more discouraged. The odd _ jobs he 
picks up bring an uncertain and very 
insufficient income. His whole life be- 
comes unsteady. From undernourish- 
nent and constant anxiety his powers—- 
mental, moral, and physical—begin to 
degenerate. Soon he becomes unfit for 
work. The merely unemployed man be- 
comes inefficient, unreliable, good-for- 
nothing, unemployable. His family is 
demoralized. Pauperism and vagrancy 
result.” 

The two facts which the New York 
Commission established beyond contro- 
versy are that unemployment, and the 
deterioration, both of individuals and of 
the State, that goes with it, is a normal 
incident to the industrial life we have 
so carefully built up; and that like the 
superintendent in my Middle-Western 
city we are sitting in complacent blind- 
ness while this deterioration attacks our 
most cherished possession—the home. 
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The British Tar Disappearing 


THE deterioration of the personnel on 
board her trading-ships threatens Eng- 
land’s supremacy on the sea, says Mr. 
Spencer Campbell in The Fortnightly 
fieview. Most of the crews in such 
ships are aliens, and not in sympathy 
with the British Empire, and on some 
occasions these crews have even mani- 
fested a hostile spirit. When war, a few 
years ago, hung in the balance and 
grave uneasiness developed between the 
United Kingdom and a “certain great 
power,” her cruisers overhauled and 
searched British merchantmen. One of 
these the Cheltenham, had but four 
Mnglish seamen. The rest were Ger- 
mans, and as the searchers left the 
steamer the German crew enthusiasti- 
cally cheered them. This writer pro- 
ceeds : 

“The power invested in a captain is 
very wide, and suppose a collier com- 
manded by an alien at the outbreak of 
war, there is nothing to prevent him 
steering into the nearest hostile port, 
and presenting the enemy with a valu- 
able cargo. Multiply a few similar in- 
stances, add a well-organized mutiny or 
{wo, remember the facilities for espion- 
age, do not neglect the thousand and 
one opportunities for morsing or sema- 
phoring false information to a scouting 
cruiser, and one has the sum total of 
the damage which could be inflicted on 
the nation by the presence of alien offi- 
cers and men under the Red Ensign. 
One shudders at what might have hap- 
pened aboard the Cheltenham had war 
really been declared. What a hollow 
mockery ‘Rule Britannia’ is!” 

Other nations, we are told, are more 
cautious, and make every effort to have 
their ships manned by their own people, 
even if they begin by employing foreign 
officers or engineers. Mr. Campbell 
thus cites the example of Germany: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Germany has bought many steam- 
ers from us second-hand, and it has 
been the ordinary custom in many cases 


for the engineering staff, at least, to re- 
main on. Weare, therefore, induced to 
picture the said engineers growing grey 
under the German flag—or possibly 
stout under the German beer. A pretty 
idea, no doubt, but doomed, alas! to be 
shattered ruthlessly. It has been the 
fixt idea in all German steamship con- 
cerns to replace the original staft by Ger- 
man substitutes. But there is no need- 
less hurry. Until the German officers 
have mastered the work, there is no 
question of the dismissal of the British. 
but when the moment arrives, when the 
engines run just as smoothly under 
‘Teutonic hands, the change is effected. 
Only a short time ago, one of the lead- 
ing firms announced in the annual re- 
port that every member of the staff, who 
had come over in their vessels purchased 
abroad, had now given way to a German 
successor.” 

Japan’s merchant marine tells the 
same story— 

“At the beginning practically every 
officer aboard was British; now only a 
skipper is to be found on some of the 
passenger vessels. It will not be long 
before he, too, will be a rara avis on the 
bridge of a Japanese steamer. It is na- 
tural, nay, inevitable. A country must 
study first the interests of her own flesh 
and blood, for it is only from her own 
flesh and blood that she will get the best 
results. Something is wanted in Eng- 
land of the spirit which animated the 
Kaiser’s proud vaunt about his yacht, 
the Meteor—German-built, German- 
fitted, German-manned!’ 

“Why, then, should our leaders quail 
before this retaliation? Our navigators, 
our engineers, are serving under many 
a foreign flag, but the time of their ser- 
vice is measured by the time of their 
usefulness. When their brains have 
been picked, when the pupil has shown 
himself the equal of the master, comes 
the dismissal, to be followed by many 
a weary day of waiting, until some 
berth is secured. No maudlin senti- 
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mentality is allowed to sway the judg- 
‘ment of the alien ship-owner, with the 
natural consequence that their mer- 
chant service is invested with a robust 
vigor and cohesion sadly lacking in our 
own.” 

Mr. Campbell thinks that if the Gov- 
ernment were to subsidize merchant- 
ships it would solve the problem by 
enabling ship-owners to pay British 
wages to British sailors instead of em- 
ploying lasears, coolies, or “dagoes” at 
starvation pay. 

The rule of the American navy to 
employ none but American citizens on 
American warships is cited as an ex- 
ample for England’s mercantile navy to 
follow. If this rule is not adopted, we 
are assured, it will spell ruin to the 
Empire. 

“The loss of our mercantile marine 
will mean nothing else than the de- 
struction of the British Empire, for 
that Empire is essentially an Empire of 
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the sea. It rests upon two supports: the 
navy in the first instance, the merchant 
service in the second, and each support 
is necessary to the other. If we lose the 
supremacy of the sea, the ocean which 
unites and welds our Empire will then 
divide it—there will be a falling asun- 
der of the parts and eventual dissolu- 
tion. . Whether it is an immutable 
law of nature that every empire in due 
course of time must crumble and de- 
cay, or not, it is certainly a fact that 
a long period of supremacy breeds a 
numbing lethargy, a contemptuous self- 
confidence, and a marked dislike to 
facing unpleasant details. During the 
last few years this canker has eaten its 
way into the British people. We have 
been granted great things, and it needs 
a strong and determined effort to 
awaken to our responsibilities. Other- 
wise we shall realize the grim truth of 
the old saying, “To help fools, even the 
gods are powerless.’ ” 





Great|Possibilities!of Water Power 


THE wonderful possibilities of water 
power as applied to industrial life are 
reviewed in Scribner's Magazine by 
Davis B. Rushmore. “Of all the differ- 
ent phases of water power development 
in this country,” he writes, ‘none have 
been more useful or more important 
than those in connection with the Re- 
clamation Service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The object of this work has 
heen the development of the arid lands 
of the country into homes for settlers, 
by supplying the rich soil with suffi- 
cient water to make the cultivation of 
crops a valuable industry. 


The primary object of the Reclama- 
tion Department has been the storage of 
water and its supply through the canals 
and ditches to the farms. With the 
large amount of water stored and the 
head, which is almost always available, 
the possibility for a hydro-electric de- 


velopment usually exists, and in most 
cases this has been a part of the work 
of the Reclamation Service in its differ- 
ent projects. In most cases the power 
is developed at the dam site, and in 
other cases part of it there and part of 
it flows from the reservoir into the val- 
ley where it is to be used for irrigation. 
The electric power generated in this 
way is largely used for pumping in ord- 
er to reach higher levels than are pos- 
sible by the natural flow of the water, 
and partly to keep the water from 
reaching the surface and evaporating. 
There is always a considerable auxiliary 
load of lighting and miscellaneous 
power work in the towns through which 
the transmission lines pass. 

Of the many developments of the Re- 
clamation Service in the different West- 
ern States, probably the most interest- 
ing, and certainly a representative one, 
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is that of Roosevelt, Arizona. The so- 
called Salt River Project is something 
over sixty miles from Phenix, and 
about forty miles from Prescott, in a 
place so inaccessible that Government 
roads had to be built to allow the ma- 
terial for the construction work to be 
hauled in. Here a lake is formed near- 
ly 30 miles in length, by damming up 
the water of two streams, and an area 
of 240,000 acres in the valley around 
Pheenix is to be irrigated by this water. 
There is a power development of some 
magnitude at the dam, and a number 
of power-houses at different places be- 
low, as the same water is used over and 
over in its fall to the plains where it is 
used for irrigation. The dam itself is 
a marvel -of engineering construction. 
It is 284 feet high, and 168 feet thick 
at the base. Its construction at this 
most inaccessible place was accom- 
panied by many interesting features of 
road construction, cement manufacture, 
ete. The ownership of this great work 


will pass from the Federal Government 


to a Water Users’ Association, which is 
eomposed of the owners of the land to 
he irrigated. 

Other developments along these lines 
have taken place in Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexi- 
eo, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington 
and Wyoming, and many more are 
still under consideration. 

The possibilities of the use of elec- 
tricity in connection with agricultural 
work are many, and this is one of the 
most promising fields of the future. 
The direct use of electricity for stimu- 
lating plant growth is a subject which 
is being actively investigated at present, 
and with as yet unknown possibilities. 

The development of the electrical 
side of power transmission is but en- 
tering its second decade. From 10,000 
volts electrical pressure, in the old Tel- 
luride Plant, 145,000 has now been 
reached. The advance is due to an in- 
creased knowledge of electrical science, 
and a constant improvement in the ma- 
terials used for insulation of apparatus 
and line. The old glass telegraph line 
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insulator evolved into a complicated 
porcelain structure of many petticoats 
and various forms, and the insulators 
suddenly ceased to be the limiting fea- 
ture in transmission voltage when the 
suspension or disk type was produced. 
The old-line construction of wooden 
poles, tross-arms and pins, has given 
place to modern pole or tower structure 
of galvanized steel, which give greater 
strength, a longer life, and freedom 
from many causes of interruption. Cop- 
per and aluminum, both stranded in 
the larger sizes, are used for the line 
conductors, as the prevailing price and 
judgments dictate. Where the electri- 
cal pressure and wire diameter are so 
related that the electricity is at the 
point of escaping into the air, the wires 
become luminous, the glow being dis- 
tinctly visible in darkness. This is one 
of the limits to increasing pressure 
which must be respected especially at 
the higher altitudes. On the lines of 
the Central Power Company, where 
they cross the Continental Divide, the 
critical point is just reached. 

The large generators which change 
the mechanical power of the water 
wheel into electric energy have in- 
creased greatly in size. They are being 
constructed to-day in steam turbine 
units of 30,000 horse-power and for 
water wheel service the same capacity 
is being considered. Such units are 
economical in cost and in space. In 
installations where but one power-house 
supplied the transmission system, it was 
considered good practice to use not less 
than four units so as to provide for a 
possible shut-down over one unit, in 
which case the other could be run over- 
loaded while repairs were made. In 
modern systems with a number of gen- 
erating stations, the number and size 
of units is generally determined by 
other considerations. 


The modern three-phase high voltage 
power transformer of twenty-thousand 
horse-power bears slight resemblance to 
its pigmy ancestors. With its giant 
tank and huge cooling coils, it has be- 
come a wonderful piece of apparatus. 








The switch for high voltages and large 
capacities has entirely changed its rela- 
tive position in importance, magnitude 
and cost. When a switch is opened 
under emergency conditions, a flow of 
energy is interrupted and all of the 
elements necessary for a powerful ex- 
plosion are at hand. The successful 
solution of the switching problem for 
modern power stations has been the re- 
sult of much careful study and costly 
experimenting. ; 

The cost of producing power is not 
understood by all. In any kind of 
manufacture we have two classes of 
charges which make up the cost of the 
product. The first, known as the fixed 
charges—interest, depreciation, insur- 
ance and taxes, is independent of the 
output. The second, the operating ex- 
penses, such as fuel, salaries, repairs, 
ete., is in some measure directly propor- 
tional to the quantity of goods manu- 
factured. If the fuel is free, as in a 
water power, the other items all remain, 
and the power cost is only fractionally 
reduced. Again, if, as is often the case 
in a water-power plant, the investment 
per horse-power of capacity is several 
times that of the steam plant, it may 
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happen that the fixed charges are in- 
creased more than the operating ex- 
penses are reduced, and thus the elec- 
irlc power generated by the water actu- 
ally costs more than a steam plant. 
When the long and expensive transmis- 
sion lines and the necessary steam 
auxiliary stations are included, water 
power is not necessarily a cheap source 
of supply. In most cases, however, 
where a sufficient quantity of water is 
available at all times, hydro-electric 
power is the cheapest in the world. 

As the supply of fuel becomes ex- 
hausted our water powers will naturally 
enhance in value and we shall become 
more dependent upon them for power 
purposes. But a fraction of the avail- 
able powers have as vet been developed. 
The present policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes it extremely difficult to 
develop those streams and rivers where 
some question of public land is con- 
cerned. It is probable that in the near 
future some reasonable method of 
Federal and State regulation will be 
evolved, and the continued develop- 
ment of our water powers will be one 
of our great future industrial possi- 
bilities. 





Humidity: a Friend,!not a Foe 


THERE can be no doubt that most of 
us have been very much to blame. 
Time and again we have vented our 
wrath upon the demon of discomfort, 
Humidity, which turns one of our best 
friends. Dr. P. W. Goldsbury, in the 
Medical and Surgical Journal, demon- 
strates the importance of humidity on 
hygiene. He writes: 

In the popular mind, only the dis- 
comfort felt on hot, close days is asso- 
ciated with this word. The impression 
may be gained that humidity 1s some- 
thing to be deplored, but, properly 
speaking, a better term would be sul- 
triness. For this means a high percent- 
age of moisture along with excessive 


heat. On days when the temperature 
is not high, the amount of humidity 
may be the very cause of the agreeable- 
ness of the air. During the summer 
when the days are hot and dry, the 
freshness of the morning and the sooth- 
ing coolness of the evening are enjoy- 
able, not only because the heat is di- 
minished, but also because the air is 
tempered with a higher proportion of 
moisture. If we substitute for the word 


“humidity” the phrase “moisture in the 
air” we shall know better what is meant. 

The term “humidity” is used in two 
senses: absolute humidity, which refers 
to the actual amount of water in the air 
per cubic foot at a given time; and rela- 
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tive humidity, which is the percentage 
of water in the air at any time as com- 
pared with the total temperature with- 
out some form of precipitation such as 
dew or rain. To quote further from the 
article under consideration: 

If a heated flat in winter be at a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees, and the abso- 
lute humidity or amount of water held 
in suspension be the same as in the air 
outside, where the temperature is only 
18 degrees, the relative humidity there 
will be only one-eighth, or 124% per 
cent., and that only providing our out- 
side air be saturated with moisture, 
which is often not the case. 

If the air outside, at a temperature 
of 18 degrees, have an absolute humi- 
dity of but half a grain, then its rela- 
tive humidity will be only 50 per cent., 
and the air inside, though having the 
same absolute humidity, may have, by 
reason of its higher temperature, a rela- 
tive humidity of only 6144 per cent. If 
we refiect that a humidity of from 60 
to 75 per cent. is none too much for 
average conditions of human life, we 
can realize how far below normal is the 
air in which most of us are housed dur- 
ing the winter. As a matter of fact, 
various tests of air in schoolrooms, hos- 
pitals and living rooms during the 
winter time have been made here and 
there through the country; these show 
that the humidity often went below 40 
per cent., and upon occasion got down 
below 10 per cent. 

Under such conditions indoor air in 
winter is very dry and irritating. This 
is one of the prime causes of chapped 
hands and parched lips. 
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One of the important problems of 
modern building construction is that of 
making indoor conditions more nearly 
like outdoor as regards humidity. 
Methods for raising the humidity in 
buildings are still in the experimental 
stage. Dr. Goldsbury has made various 
attempts to improve the moisture quali- 
ty of the air in different rooms. He 
says: 

When the building was heated by 
furnace, a dish of water was kept over 
the register. A muffin tin was used for 
this purpose, as its form presents an ex- 
ceptionally large surface below for the 
heat to strike and, therefore, increases 
evaporation. The muffin tin had to be 
filled much oftener when cloth was 
hung over it so that the water was 
sucked up into the meshes by capillary 
foree, thus incerasing the evaporating 
surface. I have found wet towels or 
newspapers, too, spread about the room 
somewhat helpful in moistening the air, 
but it proved difficult by such means 
to increase the humidity above 5 or 10 
per cent. This, however, was enough 
to give a sense of increased comfort, for 
our delicate tissues respond to even such 
slight favoring changes. 


Closing the register at night lowers 
the temperature of the room and, there- 


fore, lessens the amount of moisture 
required for comfort. Merely in the 
condition of one’s throat in the morning 
one would find ample warrant for the 
shutting off of the heat at night. 

Under our conditions of indoor life, 
we suffer not from too much humidity, 
but rather from too little. 
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I 25c and 60c bottle. 
Sold everywhere. 
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SLIP A BOX OF 
s9 Candies 


IN YOUR GRIP 


It takes but little room’and makes you doubly 
welcome. Connoisseurs always prefer 


igher 


Our Candies made on the premises. 
Toronto, Ont. 


COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATES 


For Purity, Quality. Flavor 








|| 130-132 Yonge St. 














Many New and 
Delicious Dishes 


Can be Prepared With 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 











Cheese Salad 


Take one No. 2 size package Inger- 
soll Cream Cheese, 12 stuffed olives, 
chopped fine, one  tablespoonful 
salad dressing. cream altogether 
with fork and put in dish lined with 
lettuce. Garnish with a few whole 
olives. 














“Spreads like Butter” 


—but one of the most delicious is ‘“Cheese Salad.”’ Try 
it! It's very simple, and a more delightfully tempting and 
appetizing dish could not be conceived. 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese is soft and creamy—with a 
rich, distinctive flavor very pleasing to the taste. 


Packed in two sizes: No. 1, 25c.—No. 2, 15c. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
Manufactured by 


The Ingersoll Packing Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ontario 


Manitoba Agents: Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg 














PHYSICIANS AND « 
NURSES ENDORSE and for the great aid 


| tion and assimilation 
of food: BOVRIL 
is used for invalids 
in more than 2,000 
hospitals. 


It is unequalled for 
i nutritive value 


it gives in the diges- 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Look at this Grate Bar'! 


The reasons for its saving of fuel and 
simplicity of operation are surely 
worth a minute of. your time. 


HAT’S the King Grate Bar. And in every 
# heen it’s a great bar. For,no other grate unites 

the simplicity, convenience and ease of operation 
with the same substantial fuel economy. Not a bolt 
or split pin anywhere to require cold-chisel-and 
hammer treatment. Working independently of each 
other, it takes but a moment and a pair of hands to 
remove or replace them. In shaking or dumping, 
the operation can be so regulated that clinkers or 
large coal cannot clog the grates or partially burnt or 
fresh coal drop below. The fire in the boiler is 

dumped by simply reversing the shaker. 


| KING 
BOILER & RADIATORS 


Another point of special instead of the centre, allows 
interest is; The shaker, in- the draft to be completely 
stead of being a separate part and evenly distributed over 


of the grate, is joined to and the whole grate surface, 
forms a complete Using perfect combustion 
part with the grate and the abstraction of every 


No need for fum- {it 0) heat energy from 
bling in the dark 


when you want to Write For Booklet. 
use it; no need to 
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remove it when 
through to avoid 
stumbling over it. 
It’s always in posi- 
tion, but never in 
the way. The 
connecting rod of 
the King being 
placed at the side, 





A post-card will bring you 
a copy of “Comfortable 
Homes.” It goes into the 
subject of heating and heating 
methods thoroughly aad gives 
you a clear insight into heat- 
ing values. Not technical 
nor “‘dry,”” but plain, helpful, 
sensible and practical. Simply 
address— 


STEEL ano RADIATION, tmitep 


J 


Head Office: Fraser Ave. Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide 
Street East.’ 


TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 














It is to your adyantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Pinte Con 
Cereal Co. Limited 
Retin «th Mest Wes 


This Cub 


Has a mother who knows how to keep a boy busy, and the whole 
family can enjoy breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Crisp, nourishing, golden-brown bits, ready to eat from the 
package, or with cream and sugar. Saves mother’s time, and 


delights the childish appetite — 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Made at the Pure Food Factories of 
stum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co. Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S,A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Many Other Uses 8 
Full Directions On 
Large Sifter-Can IO¢ 
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Wherever You Can Wash Your Face You 
Can Shave With The 


GILLETTE 333% 


It matters little where you are, if you want a shave and have aGILLETTE. 


With it, shaving is not a ticklish task, to be performed circumspectly on 
solid footing. Wherever there’s water, soap and a towel you can enjoy a safe. 
clean, quick GILLETTE shave. 


That’s why the GILLETTE Safety Razor is the standard equipment of 
the men who frequent Pullmans—the trusty friend on shipboard—and an 
essential part of the camping outfit or vacation grip. 


The GILLETTE is always ready (no stropping, no honing), always keen 
It shaves as no other razor can shave, because it is the only razor which can 
be adjusted to suit any beard and any face. 


Ask your Jeweler, Druggist or Hardware Dealer to show you the 
GILLETTE. 


Standard Sets $5.00. Pocket Editions $5.00 to $6.00. 
Combination Sets $6.50 up 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
The New Gillette Bldg., - Montreal << 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A DAINTY DISH 


is often desired by some member of the family, something tempting 
and just light enough to create an after appetite. You know how gladly 
you would accede to the request if you could, but you are not 
generally prepared for these contingencies. 


That’s just where Clark’s Pint Soups would be the 
friend in need; made of selected ingredients with 


tig d care, they are perfect 
Uf 7 
Three A onto 


it W, ue Label). 


E QUALITY - 11 RS 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


W. CLARK, Montreal 


The CELEBRATED. PORK AND BEANS 




























































The Musician’s Choice 


It is a difficult matter to find a piano which con- 
tains all the qualities you desire at a reasdnable 
price, but we would like you to see the 


Sherlock-Manning 20th Century 


‘**‘Canada’s Biggest Piano Value.”’ 





You could not find anywhere a _ piano 
with so many of the most desirable 
qualities. 

The action is quick and responsive with- 
out being harsh. The keys answer readily 
to the lightest touch. 

The tone is the quality which makes this 
piano so popular among musicians. 

It has a clear, rippling, ringing sound that 
does not strike harshly on the most refined 
and sensitive ear. 

No matter what your skill you will derive 
great benefit from an instrument which 
produces purity of tone and breadth of 
expression. 

The 20th Century Piano is a decoration to 
the finest drawing room and is made in 
various styles and designs. 


ie 
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| 


Send us your name and address for our beautifully 
Illustrated Catalog ‘“G.” 














The Sherlock-Manning Piano & Organ Co., ‘SNBON. 


ONTARIO 
No street address necessary 
———— 
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**Remember my face— 
you'll see me again.’ 
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Such a 
good Soup 


Such a thick, nourisging, 
strengthening soup is Edwards’; so small is the cost that 


everyone can well afford it. 


Edwards’ Soup is prepared from specially selected beef 
and the finest vegetables that Irish soil can produce. It 
comes to you all ready for the saucepan. The cook will 
find Edwards’ Soup a great help in the kitchen. It goes 
with lots of things that aren’t as tasty by themselves; it 


strengthens her own soups and there’s double the variety 


in the menu when Edwards’ Soup is on the pantry-shelf. 


Buy a packet to-day. 


a Edwards’ desiccated Soup 
is made in three varieties 
DS : Brown, Tomato,White. The 
Brown variety ts a thick, 
A 5 nourishing soup prepared 
DESICCATE 


from best beef and fresh 
vegetables. The other two 
5c. per packet. are purely vegetable soups. 


Edwards’ desiccated Soup is made in Ireland by Irish 





labour. There, and in England it is a household word. 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Bungalow Beds 


For Your 


Summer Home| 4 


True to the Bungalow Spirit 














Made in White Enamel, Fumed or 
Early English Oak and Mahogany 





The lines of these Bungalow Beds are wide. Out in the country 
where the acres are broad, and the wide, low roof covers spaci- 
ous rooms, there’s a call for the harmony of wideness, unans- 
wered by massive and canopied bedsteads—a real call of good 
taste, answered splendidly by the makers of “The Better *- 
Make of Canadian Quality” with an English design cor- | 
rectly reproduced. 


Toronto Furniture Co., Limited 
Toronto — - - Canada 
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The Mattress That 


" 
| Speaks For Itself 


- 


LABIC | 








‘i 





“SWEET DREAMS” \ 7 A - < a 


REAL REST FOR THE WEARY 


“Early to Bed 
“Early to Rise 
“Makes a Man Wealthy, Healthy and Wise.” 


More particularly so, providing you use a ““ KELLARIC.” 
There is nothing more necessary than a good Mattress in 
the Home. 


The “KELLARIC?” is built by Hand, Layer upon Layer, of 
Clean selected Cotton. Not Lumpy or Uneven, but a Soft 
Downy Even Surface, insuring Restful Sleep. 





Don’t buy Cheap Mattresses, Cheap Bedding is Costly. ‘Tis 
neither Comfortable, Restful or Sanitary. And you can’t 
tell just what was Stuffed into the Ticking to fill it out. 


The “KELLARIC” has a Laced Opening at the End of the 
Mattress which allows Inspection. Then our “MONEY 
BACK” Guarantee goes with every Mattress. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade Box Springs 
and Mattresses in Canada. 


Address all Correspondence to Dept. “K” 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


BERLIN TORONTO 

















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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it is 


$12.00. 








Snap, and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter; daylight 
loading, of course. Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal grain leather. 


Kodak quality in every detail. Loads for twelve exposures. Pictures 24 x 4} 
inches. Price $12.00 


Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. 


Photography 
with the 
bother 


left out. 


No. 14 Pocket 
KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. Snap, 
fully extended and in focus. Snap, the picture is made. 





Brownie Cameras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to 
All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited, Toronto, Can. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The IDEAL" Hammo-Couch 








<€ 


ON THE LAWN 
Always in the shade—always comfort- 
able. How different from the old 
“half-moon” kind. 










ON THE PORCH 
Can be suspended from ceiling. Room 
and strength enough to hold three or 


four “ai 








IN THE CAMP 


A portable bed that keeps you off the 
ground—wind protection all round. 











THE BABY BUNTING 
A smaller size, for baby’s out-door 
naps. Wind-shield all round keeps 
him safe and comfortable. °¢ 





THE SPRING 


Famous Simmons fabric, with fourteen 
spirals ateachend. Strong, resilient. 
Experience has demonstrated 
superiority of this construction. 


ee») 


THE FRAME 


Note construction. 1-inch steel 
tubing, supporting spring from ends, 
leaving no unyielding edge. 
- Strongest and most comfortable. 
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Compare the “IDEAL” Hammo- 
Couch with any other “couch ham- 
mock” offered you. You'll find it excels 
in every point of comfort, strength 
and durability. For example: 


Frame of the “IDEAL” Hammo-Couch is clear | 4 -incn steel tubing, con- 
nected at the ends with angle steel. (See illustration below.) Other couch 
hammocks have an uncomfortable, insecure wooden frame, which may break 
under weight of several persons. 

Spnng in the “IDEAL” Hammo-Couch is the famous Simmons fabric 
suspended from the ends, free of frame, no contact with hard edges as on 
other kinds. Every move of occupant yields ease and rest. 

The back of the “IDEAL” Hammo-Couch is just right height tor pertect com- 
fort. A light slat, concealed in top edge of wind-shield, gives sure support. 
Other kinds have an unsupported, “baggy” flap, which you cannot lean 
against. 

Seat is just the nght width for either sitting or reclining position. Other 
kinds are suitable only for one person lying down. Mattress cushion is 3 
inches thick, filled with soft, sanitary cotton. High quality, khaki-colored duck 
is used throughout. Magazine pockets securely sewed and riveted to each 
end of couch. Adjustable canopy sun-shade is another exclusive feature. 

Length is 6 feet; width, 2 feet 2 inches. Sold with the steel frame support 
for use on lawn, or without frame when to be hung from verandah roof. 

Easily camied from place to place. 


Write for Free The genuine Hammo 


Booklet H_ 18 and Mage an Trade Mase Benue 


TRADE MARK 


name of store where 
you can see one, 


THEIDEAL BEDDING Clmirec 


28 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TORONTO 3? 


it is on the one you 
RECISTERED buy. 
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Indispensable to Every 
Public Man 








THE CANADIAN MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THE TIME 
A Handbook of Canadian Biography of Living Characters 
By HENRY J. MORGAN, M.A., LLD., D.C.L., F.R.S.C. 


New Edition, Cloth, over 1200 pages containing some 7900 sketches 
of noted Canadian men and women. Price, $5.00 net, postpaid 


A work which no student, literary orker, editor or public man 
can do without. A NECESSITY IN EVERY LIBRARY: 
AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


EGERTON RYERSON AND EDUCATION 
IN UPPER CANADA 


By J. HAROLD PUTMAN, B.A., D.Paed. 


Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
A very important contribution to the history of education 


CANADIAN HEART SONGS 
By C. W. McCROSSAN 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 net, postpaid. A beautiful gift book 


CROSSED SWORDS 


A Canadian-American Tale of Love and Valor 
By MRS. CLEMENT ALLOWAY 
Cloth, with Frontispiece, $1.25. A brilliant tale of love and war 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 
29-37 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO, CAN. 
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FLOOR FINISH 


Your Floors Too Should 
Look Like This 


HETHER your floors are old or new, 
Wi: soft wood or hard, painted, or un- 

painted, stained or unstained, or 
covered with linoleum or oilcloth, you can 
easily keep them ina beautiful, bright, sani- 
tary condition with 





FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood 
floors, oilcloth and linoleum. By following the 
directions on each can of ELASTICA, you can easily 
secure a beautiful, sanitary, faultless surface, which 
defies the hardest sort of wear,—a floor which is 
heel-proof, castor-proof and boy-proof. 


Send for descriptive booklet. Ask your dealer 


+ xenon VRS (>= 


TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
Canadian Factory of Standard Varnish Works 


New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 
Brussels, Melbourne 


Largest in the world and first to establish definite 
standards of quality. L13 

















Furniture and 
Decorations 


Murray-Kay, Limited, undertake the 
decoration and furnishing of residen- 
ces, suites of apartments, or of indi- 
vidual rooms in any part of Canada. 
The immense stocks they carry in high- 
class Carpets, Rugs, Furniture, Cur- 
tains, Wall Papers, Electric Light 
Fixtures, etc., and the staff of com- 
petent decorators at their command 
enable them to give prompt and satis- 
factory service in this connection. 


Correspondence is invited from out- 
of-town residents. A copy of 
Murray-Kay’s 170-page Catalogue, 
No. 6L, will be sent on request. 


Address 


Murray-Kay, Limited 


36 and 38 King St. W. 
TORONTO ONTARIO 











Say you saw the ad 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Whatever your favorite 
out-of-door sport may 
be, you can add to the 
pleasure by taking a 


We have a large line of Kodaks and Brownie Cameras. 


Ask us for a free copy of the new Kodak Catalogue. 


STEELE-MITCHELL, LIMITED 


Dept. 4. Winnipeg, Man. 








LICE DESTROYING DELPH NESf EGG 
JUST OUT FROM ENGLAND 


SIX OF THESE EGGS IN SIX NESTS WILL KILL MILLIONS OF 
LICE ON YOUR HENS AND IN THE NEST, AS WELL AS 
INCREASE YOUR EGG YIELD 25 per cent. by allowing the vermin 
ridden hens to sleep comfortably at night and take on vitality for egg 


production instead of sitting up all night picking off the parasites. We 
have received the last shipment of these eggs from England this year, and 
will not guarantee to fill every order sent in (but in this case your money 
is refunded). Eggs are made of glazed china, full size, packed 6 to a box 
with instructions in each box, delivered free to any address in Canada 
r the States for 90e per box, or 2 boxes for $1.00, 

Will not taint eggs, used lare rely in England under sitting Hens, Tur- 
keys, Geese and Ducks, Rush your order or you will certainly get dis- 
appointed for this season. 

We are agents for Tamlin’s’ British Nonpareil Incubators and other 





Poultry Appliances. 
We issue a beautiful illustrated catalogue as well as a neat little book on Poultry diseases and 
their cure, both are FREE to any one sending the postage to mail them, which is 5e. 
P. S—Don’t forget the Eggs. Order immediately. 








BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 114 Waverly St., Ottawa, Ont. 








WHAT IS YOUR SALARY? 


DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
IT $5.00 EACH WEEK? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men 


in Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. 


If you are an enterprising man, you can get thesame offer 
by writing us. The work is easy, educativeand profitable. 


MACLEAN ~~ rmrenaieed COMPANY 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVENUE : 2% TORONTO, CANADA 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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PEMBER IS PRE-EMINENT 


In fashioning of genteel hair needs, 
in the successful treatment of scalp 
and hair troubles, and in the artistic 
dressing of the hair. To those who 
observe, it has become well known 
that Pember’s Hair Aids are imitated 
widely as are also Pember’s modes 
and ideas in Hairdressing. 


MORAL: 
If you desire the best of Hair needs, advice and 
treatment, and modern hairdressing, choose the 
store that sets the standard for others to follow. 


The Pember Store “**! "snée Street Arcade 








THIS CUT IS FROM 





Fisk 
Interlocking 
Advertising 
Service 


For Dry Goods, 
Department, 
General, Millin- 
ery and Variety 
Stores. 


The service is $5 


Cut No. 4 Price 60c. 


per year for the 52 
numbers, Every illustration in the service 
is from a drawing made especially for the 
purpose. The privilege of buying the cuts 
is alone worth $5 per year. They are sold 


only to subscribers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE TO-DAY 


FISK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HENRY STIRLING FISK, President 
SCHILLER BLDG. 086 08. CH CAGO 











ANT 


TRADE 


Ri AC COATED LINEN 
MARK Collars 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


Note the Patented Flexible Lips that relieve all strain at the front fold. 
Also Reinforced Buttonhole, and Patented Slit, which prevents pressure 
of button upon the neck. It is linen, and retains its linen appearance. 
Buy one at your dealer’s, or send 25c., giving 
the style and the size desired, for sample collar. 


MADE IN CANADA 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


104 MAIN STREET 


HAMILTON,. ONTARIO 











WHY NOT GET THE BEST FOR YOUR MONEY? 


THE BARREL BRAND 














- % 
> c 
g3 of Scissors and Shears not only means better quality but also 2 
Rs better value for your money than any other. oar} 
ie Zo 
ve = F 
os - . — _ — -¢ 
b oS one 
0% on 
a ‘Barrel Brand” Scissors will please you by staying sharp. They 5 
es are made of highest class Magnetic Steel by the best workmen. S a 

° Each one 1s fully guaranteed. Qa 





ASK YOUR DEALER AND INSIST ON GETTING IT 


Canadian Agents: GREEFF-BREDT & CO., TORONTO 
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“Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success" 


No Other Newspaper as Successful 
as the “Montreal Witness” in Its Chosen Sphere 


—the World Over 


Greatest success, as measured ,by standards of highest citizenship and 


by eternal principles. 


The “Witness” is the only metropolitan newspaper of its kind any- 


where that for half a century has survived and overcome the extraordinary 
difficulties besetting such a newspaper.,. The Montreal “Witness” is often 
cited by leading preachers, editors and statesmen of this and other 
countries as the best example of responsible journalism, and as being 
wholly devoted to the best interests of the people. 


ACKNOWLEDGING THIS many of our readers have done splendid 


service during the past by way of introducing THEIR favorite newspaper 
into the homes of their friends, so that the circulation and influence of 
the “ Witness” is reaching out in many new directions. 


The best people naturally want the best newspaper. The 
more subscribers to the best newspaper the greater its 
influence—and the more likely will other publishers imi- 
tate it; thus raising the standard of newspapers generally. 


COUPON 








SPECIAL RATES FOR TWELVE MONTH’S TRIAL: 
DAILY WITNESS, $1.00; WEEKLY WITNESS, 65 CENTS. 


(To any address in Canada, except Montreal and surrounding thirty miles) 


JOHN DOUGALL & SON, Publishers, ‘‘Witness’’ Block, Montreal. 


Pieaee SONG Me the... - 2. .e0000- ‘“Witness”’ for twelve months on trial, for which 

I enclose the sum of .............. as per above special rates to NEW subscribers. 
EY aie hada ies ire eae hain tibet aan kcal Ae Ge WN ae eos Ai aK Aa i'd bo ake ek 
Cc tk idie keh hee hoodie eae eee ORME Rea MOMAREA ko Oe Choad coawes 


Trial subscription of your friends may be sent in at the same rates. 


N.B.—Your money back IN FULL if within one month you write us that you are 
dissatisfied with your bargain. M.M. 



































It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Quit Pounding Dust and Dirt 
Into Your Carpets 


Brooms and carpet sweepers literally pound 
dust and dirt into your carpets, grinding the 
fibres, destroying the nap, ruining the colorings. 


Your Beauty 















Some de The Royal” Suction Clean- A person of plain appearance is always at a 
sirable ter- er draws the dust and dirt disadvantage. Why should you remain plain? 
° out—saves back-breaking We can remove smallpox or acne pittings, supet 
titory open lz mica : : : aol : 
abor—saves time saves fluous hair, wrinkles, blotches, freckles, moles 
te dealers. energy—saves your carpets Y and any marks or discolorations that may de- 


and rugs. It weighs but 10 tract from one’s good appearance. Your hai 
lbs., yet it is the most per- may be made bright, thick and glossy under 
fect suction cleaner made | our treatment, and we can assure satisfactory 


‘sults in any case we undertake 
No home can afford to be cif . 
: we a Vrite now } “p” ‘am- 
without a Royal its Writ ow for Catalog “I and san 


2 price is within everyone's ple toilet cream. Consult us person- 
D> reach ally or by mail re- 
Nk garding any Skin, 


If we have no ay Scalp, Hair, or 

dealer in your (tes Complexional 
city, write Wis. 4 trouble. No 

us direct. expense. 





_ Se 

\ > Hi: SD 
THE ROYAL SPECIALTY CO. wi MAN Nia 
Mfrs. of “Royal” and “Rex” Vibrators 


5106 St. Clair Ave Cleveland, Ohio. THE HISCOTT DERMATOLOGICAL INST. 
65 College St. Toronto, Ont. 


























Don’t Sweep Without 
Dustbane 


A Handful or Two is All That’s Required 











DUSTB@NE 

| @sSeniraRY _| 

SWE LIND. It absorbs the dust. It brightens floors and 
S EPING COMPO a carpets. It kills disease germs. It disin- 
fects the room. It saves labor. It saves 
dusting. Order from the grocer or hard- 


| Na ware dealer. Don’t accept a _ substitute. 
}(SaDust Absorber and Germ ME 


i “ean iahtens 
L StBaNE MFG.cOl”} 


OTTAWA CANADA: 
wy NOG 


ANN FACTORIES ao 
1 WW 
SS PEG. Man-STJoHN.mB-OTT* 29 
















Dustbane is Made in Ottawa 
Protected by Canadian Patents 
Sold ona Guarantee of Absolute Satisfaction 
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Our New Perfection Broiler 


Is pleasing many women. It enables the housewife to broil 
as well on the New Perfection Stove as over a coal fire 


It uses all the heat. And of course you are familiar with the 


I cols ea atone | New Peryéction 
It doesn’t smoke. Oil Cook-stove 


It is such a convenience all the year 
round. It will bake, broil, roast and toast 
just as well as a regular coal range. 


Ask to see the New Perfection Stove at your 
dealers. It is handsomely fin.shed in nickel, with 
cabinet top, drop shelves, towel racks, etc. It has 
long, enameled, turquoise-blue chimneys. Made 
with 1, 2 or 3 burners. Free Cook-Book with 
every stove. Cook-Book also given to any one 








sending 5 cents to cover mailing cost. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX AND 
QUEEN CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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“The Star’’ 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD : 






200 Las. 














Make Better Cheese 
By Using Better Salt 


The secret of good cheese-making 
is—the salt you use. For protection of polished table top against 


The smoothness. rich damage by hot dishes or moisture. 
8, richness, color Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 


and keeping quality—all depend with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
on the salt you use to salt the curd. and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 


_ The Best Pad Made. 

Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 

for you. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 

CHEESE ; | Look tor our trade-mark “ Star.” 


These Pads for Sale in Canada by 





T. Eaton Co., Limited, . ° Ivronto, Ont. 

John Kay Co., Limited, . - Toronto, Ont, 

Makes Smooth, Rich Murray-Kay Co., Limited, . * Toronto, Ont. 

Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, 2 Toronto, Ont, 

Cheese Robert Simpson Co., Limited, ° Toronto, Ont, 

Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., . Ottawa, Ont. 

Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, - Brantford, Ont, 

For years, the prize winners at | | 1. C, Watkins, Limited, ; . Hamilton, Ont. 

: . . T. Eaton Co., Limited, . - Winnipeg, Man. 

all the big fairs, have used Windsor Hudsons Bay Co., . - ° Vancouver, B.C. 

Cheese Salt. David Spencer, Limited - - . Vancouver, B.C, 
Booklet on Request 

; , KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

It dissolves slowly, salts the curd 158 West 62nd Street Chicago, II. 








evenly, and makes a deliciously 
flavored cheese that ‘‘keeps.’’ 74¢ 











IRON IN COMFORT 


With the 
“R-K” SELF-HEATING FLAT IRON 


This iron heats itself, and burns for five hours for one cent~no stove required. 
No waiting or fussing with half-cold irons~no tiresome walking from hot 
stove to ironing board. You can iron outside under the shade of a tree if de- 
sired. Safe, Cheap, Odorless and Clean. Better than gas or electric irons, no 
tube or wiring required. Will pay for itself in no time. Just the thing for 
your summer cottage or home, also for campers. 








Fully guaranteed three years—Price, $5.00, complete. 
Send your order to-day or write for descriptive circular. 


Aa RICE-KNIGHT, LTD., TORONTO AND REGINA 














“When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HAVE SOME! 


“ITS PURE 
THATS SURE’ 
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Beauty and Health in a Vapor Bath 


The famous beauties of ancient Rome used the vapor bath extensively. The BUOCK- 
EYE TURKISH BATH CABINET is made on the same principle. 

The most famous beauties of our own time strongly advocate the daily use of the 
vapor bathe THE BUCKEYE VAPOR BATH CAB.- 
INET costs but two cents a day. It cleans, re- 
freshes and revivifies the body. Purifying steam 
opens the pores and draws out the dirt, germs and 
waste matter, thus removing incipient disease, 
keeping you in perfect health and as a natural 
consequence, beauty. 








Rapidly cures a cold, grippe, rheumatism, fever, 
kidney and liver trouble, ete. A wonder for the 
health of children. Keeps them robust and healthy. 
May be used anywhere, at home or travelling. 

We have had a sale of over 600,000 which in- 
creases every day. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR A COPY OF OUK HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY BOOK. IT COSTS YOU NOTH.- 
ING AND WILL TELL YOU MUCH. 


McCREERY MFG. CO. 


740 Dorr St. TOLEDO, OHIO 


























Easier and Better Cleaning 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner is much easier to operate 
than the old style broom. It does not exhaust the energy 
of the one wbo operates it, leaving them in a tired con- 
dition to do the remaining part of the housework. It 
weighs only a few pounds 
and may easily be carried 
from one part of the house to 








another, as may be seen in 





the illustration. It has a special 

















brush for picking up bits ct 
cotton, lint, fluff, etc., the bogie of other vacuum cleaners. Expense 
of operating is smaller than that of any other cleaner, as a smaller 
amount of current is required to give the same amount of vacuum. 


Sent charges paid to any part of Canada $30.50. Your money 
refunded immediately if the machine is not all we claim. 


Send for our illustrated catalog and let us show you the 
superiority of the Premier over other vacuum cleaners. 


THE IRVING ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., LTD. 


Sole Distributing Agents 


28 TORONTO ARCADE TORONTO. ONTARIO 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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© LIFEIS@ ah ORE WORTH LIVING 


TA LWAYS a 
y SWEET 


Z AND WHOLESOME 
































no 


because of 


FEARMAN’S 
Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 


It is the product of the choicest 
of Canadian Hogs, and is sugar 
cured under government inspec- 
tion. 








Begin the morning with this deli- 
icious bacon at breakfast. 


FEARMAN’S at your grocer’s 
All good grocers stock it. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, - - - ONTARIO 2 


An IW s/h 








| 





Unexcelled as an 
Article of Diet 


In the making of Custards, Blanc 

‘ Manges, Puddings and _ all 
Table Delicacies for the Healthy and 
Strong, for the Invalid and Infant, for 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner, 


St. Vincent Arrowroot } 


is the choice of all good chefs and 
housewives. 
It is delicious, pleasing to the palate, i 
and easily digestible. Is 


Ask your grocer for St. Vincent 
Arrowroot. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF 
RECIPES TO-DAY. 
St. Vincent Arrowroot 


Growers and Exporters’ 
Association 





i tc cc 


Kingstown, 
St, Vincent, 
B.W.L, 
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‘There is Beauty 
in Every Jar” 


AKE Milkweed Lt 


Cream on your sum- 
mer outings. It gives the | | 
skin softness, whitens it 

and increases its resisting 

power, making the face 
less susceptible to ravages 
of sun and wind. 


MILK WEED CREAM | 


Apply Milkweed Cream gently—without rubbing — twice a day. 
It gives your skin power to resist flabbiness,and the lines of time. 
It protects against T* winds, redness, freckles and sunburn. 
Price 50 cents and $1.0 


Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 


A PERSONAL TEST: | 
Let us prove toyouthe value of Ingram’'s Toilet Specialties 
Write us the name and the address of your druggist, and we will 
send you FREE, through him, a box of assorted samples of our 
toilet essentials. Or enclose 10 cents,'and we will mail samples 


direct to you. Address 

















iclets 


hic DELIGHTFUL 


Che Duinty Mint Covered 
Cando Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 








Frederick F. Ingram Company 
7 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 








packets. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album FREE. 
Half a million folks of all kinds—including 
grown-ups, children, teachers, etc., are collecting 


our wonderful Bird Studies — faithful reproduc- 
tions of American birds in full colors, with descrip- 
tion of the birds’ plumage, habits, and how to know 
them on sight. You will find one beautiful bird 





OXO Cubes are not only 


foods in themselves — they 
add enormously to the value 
of other foods. 


OXO Cubes tone up the 
digestive processes and 
enable the system to obtain 
the greatest possible value 
out of food partaken. 


OXO Cubes are the greatest 
advance in food invention 


since men began to eat and 
women learnt to cook. 






10 for 25c. 
4 for 10c 








picture in each packet of Chiclets. Send us any 
fifty of these pictures with ten cents in stamps and 
we will send you—free—our splendid Bird Album. 


The refinement of chew- 
ing gum for people of 


refinement. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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A Table Wherever 
, You Want Tt ony 














































ALWAYS READY 
FOR VISITORS 


When a number of visitors come in un- 
expectedly you need not feel worried 
about how to dispose them. 

If you have a number of Peerless 
Folding Tables you can seat them all 
on the lawn or verandah or in the 
house in a moment. 

For lawn parties, card parties, ete., 
nothing can equal the Peerless Light- 
weight Folding Table. It is easily 
folded and put away into a= smail 
space, yet when placed in position is 
firm and strong. One of these tables 


lawn and beautiful flowers around you, 
the music of birds in the trees above, you 
cannot help but feel in a pleasant mood 
with the whole world. 


But the trees, the birds, the flowers, or 
any of those things will not appeal to 
you if you have not got the STRATFORD 
SWING. 


The easy, restful and swaying movement 


will support half ton. — ' is so restful to the nerves that you feel i f 
Send for our catalog ‘‘H,’’ with prices ere are ie 
and the name of the nearest dealer. in harmony with everything. It drives 


You will then be able to judge for away all unpleasant thoughts and helps 
yourself. you to forget the little worries of a day’s 


work down town. 
HOURD & COMPANY, Ltd. 

Sole Licensees and Manufacturers THE STRATFORD SWING makes every 
Ontario day a holiday for the owner. It is not 
a luxury. It is a necessity. You should 
have one. 





London 


EVERY DAY A 
HOLIDAY 


Send us your name and address. We 
would like to send you our catalogue ‘‘D’’ 
of verandah and lawn specialties, with 
prices. 


The Stratford Mfg. Co. 
Limited 7 
Stratford Ontario 
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Let the New Century Do 
Your Clothes Washing 


It goes right after the dirt and removes every 
trace without the slightest injury to the most 
delicate fabric—and “‘SO EASY.” 


Ask any gocd dealer to demonstrate how the 
New Century saves time and strength. Look 
at the springs that do half the work and the 
ball-bearings that make it run ‘“‘SO EASY.” 
Notice the Rust-Proof shaft that makes the 
machine rigid and lasting, and also 
the Anti-Warp rust-proof steel 
ring sprung into groove inside 
tub. 
These are unique features. 
This machine pays for itself in the 
clothes it saves. Ask for 
**Aunt Salina’s Wash- 
day Philosophy’’—an in- 
teresting booklet show- 
ing many ways of light- 
ening work on washday. 


MMER-DOWSWELL 


HAMILTON, CANADA. “MITEO 


S 
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KNECHTEL—The One Best 


Cabinet for Your Kitchen 


Trade Mark Madam, get a Kne- 
chtel Kitchen Cabi- 
net. And once you 
find out how use- 
fulitis—how many 
Steps it saves daily 
and how much it 
adds to the appear- 
ance of your kitchen 
you'll wonder 
how you ever got 
along without it. 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
ABINET 


Registered 


The cabinet shown 
here is one of our 
newest models 
beautifully finished 
_ in oak. Examine 
this capvinet and 
i; you'll find that it 
has everything that 
makes for kitchen 
» convenience: 
Flour, Sugar, Meal 
Bins Spice Jars 
Bread, Cake Boxes 
Plate Racks 
Sliding Shelves &c. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you! the five 
handsome Knechtel 
styles or 


Write us for beautifully illustratedicatalog ‘*A”’ 
which tells all about these handy;Cabinets 


Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Ltd. 


HANOVER ONTARIO 

















time? 
do it. It cleans the house 
thoroughly in less time than 
you could do it in the ordinary 
way and does it every day. 

Your home would be cleaner, 
healthier and more cheerful. 
You would save a lot of time, 
eliminate the necessity of paid 
assistance. 

We have machines for the 
largest as well as for the small- 
est contract of cleaning. 


Send for our catalogue ‘‘R’’ and 
let us describe these machines and 
their uses. A few localities open 
for agencies. 





A Clean Cheerful Home 


OUSECLEANING time is the only part of 
the year when your house feels really clean. 
Why not have it that way all the 

The Invincible Renovator will 


The Invincible Renovator Manufacturing. Co., Ltd. 
Office, Showrooms and Factory: 81 Peter Street, Toronto 
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Furs, Feathers, Clothing, Blankets, Etc. 


SAFE FROM MOTHS 


and from dust and damp- 
ness in one of our 


Red Cedar Chests 


“No home in Canada is altogether complete without one” 
Write for Booklet. ‘‘Red Cedar Chests” 
WIDESPREAD IMPLEMENT CO., Limited, PORT DOVER, ONT. 


WHAT IS KILLING YOUR LAWN ?. 


Buck 











There are three things that destroy your lawns; 
Plantain and Crab Grass. 

The Clipper Mower is the only mower that will cut the above and drive 
them from your lawn. In addition to destroying these plants it will give 
a good, strong sod. 

Old style mowers catch the top 


Dandelions, 


of the grass first and break the 
feeders at the root thus killing it. The Clipper does not touch the grass 
till it cuts it. The feeder of the roots are not injured and the grass 
becomes thick, producing a beautiful uniform lawn. 


Ouce you use a Clipper you would not be without it. 
Send for Catalog 
CLIPPER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


DIXON ILLINOIS 

















Tobacco Habit Banished 


Dr. Elder’s Tobacco Boon Banishes All 
Forms of Tobacco Habit in 
72 to 120 Hours. 


Only 


Genuine 









































It is to your anntinaiis 4 to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


» ft 





| \i 
7/) 
Beware fi; ys 
ill, ' 

of *“What END Boon Will Do. ” 
A positive and quickrelief. A Home Treatment easy 
Imitations to take. 8. E. Addington, of Bethel, Okla., writes: “Your 
Tobacco Boon has cured me after using tobacco 84 
ears.” H.S. Evans, of Meridian, Mies., writes: *I had 
Sold -ena heavy chewer for 54 years. After one our 
treatment 8 days I was completely cured.” Adolph 
Erigen,of Pigeon Falls, Wis., writes: “I would not take 
on the €1,000 for what good your Tobacco Boon did me.” Hun. 

dreds of similar letters from satisfied patients, 
M e REMEMBER-—We give a legal binding Guarantee Of 

erits results in —z case or money refunded. 
FREE fooklet on the Tobacco Habit and its 
f mamas sae full information about my 
) Home Treatment will be mailed free in plain package to 
Mi d’ any one. Do not wait—send name and address TODAY. 
; — tMITED —_— i De. ELDERS' SANITARIUM Branch Office, 
eg0RS TO C.C RICHARDS £@ uy — 5 54 24 Yonge Street, Toronto, Can 
Cone OUT: N.S. id} Liniment 
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No More Corns 


No More Dangerous Paring 


Nobody needs to suffer from corns since Common treatments mean just a brief re- 
Blue-jay was invented. lief. Blue-jay ends the corn. 

aes apply this little plaster. The pain 
stops instantly. Then the 
B & 3 wax vently loosens the 
corn. In 48hoursthe whole 
corn comes out — root, All those methods are wrong. Soon or late 
callous and all. the corn must be removed. Why trifle and 
delay? 














Paring a corn just removes the top layer. 
The main part is left to grow. And in myriads 
of cases paring causes infection. 


B ogo jay has done that for — 
fifty million corns. with- Blue-jay removes it in two days. In the 


a any soreness, any ™ecantime you forget it. 





| trouble, any delay or dis- Please prove this—for your own sake. It 
TA comfort. is the only right way to treat corns. 

| 

1 A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 


B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around thetoe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 














HAW 
HAA Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (158) 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 
g 






































i= «= THE VACUUM CLEANER 
ere FOR THE HOME 


Your home needs a ncuum cleanel » one can afford to be without 
one. Your health = the appearauce be your house depend on if The 
Sunday Vacuum Cleaner is the strongest and most compact of its kind 
and may be used on any kind of work Commercial work by the hour 
or cleaning in a small household may be done equally well with the 
Sunday. Agents would find this a profitable agency and a valuable 
usset to any business. 


Send for Catalog Prices and Terms and Let Us Show You the Merits 
of the Sunday. 


THE OTTAWA VACUUM CLANER MFG. CO., Limited 


345-37-49 DALHOUSIE ST. - - OTTAWA, CANADA 











Would you be ready Send for Catalog ‘*K’ 
‘ to welcome a visitor on he that we may » nl. it 
short notice? Most people ye = * and tell you about our 

would not. Those who 4 _ our various designs. 


own a Kindel Bed would 
give the visito1: the warm- 
est of welcomes because 
they are always in 
a position to do so 
while they have a 
Kindel Bed. Itisa 
handsome daven- 
port in daytime and 
at night a mostcom- 


The Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. ‘iiieturn’ Can'be 
operated by a child. 
TORONTO - - ONTARIO °PT*" 0” 









Kindel 
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YOU CAN BE 
BEAUTIFUL 


AFTER A FEW OF MADAM 
MARIE’S HYGIENIC AND 
SCIENTIFIC TREATMENTS 
AND PURE PREPARATIONS. 


The very idea of age becomes a thing of the 
past. The woman who, previous to treit- 
ment, was pock-marked, wrinkled, pimpled, 
sallow, freckled, relaxed, with sunkey eyes 
and sallow skin, comes OUT OF MADAM 
MARIE’S HANDS TRANSFORMED. Her 
cheeks are full, round and = firm; her’ eyes 
sparkling with the fire of youth. Her whole 
contour has taken on a youthful grace. 

Special accommodation at my private sana- 
tarium for out-of-town patients. A written 
guarantee given in each case I take. Ladies 
come from all parts of the Dominion to 
undergo my wonderful special treatment. 

Madame Marie’s Peerless Face Bleach and 
Klectricine will cure any skin, no matter how 
pimpled, freckled, wrinkled, moth-patched or 


sallow. The two, $5.00. 
The Liquid Beauty Powder is a_ beautiful 
make up for the street, theatre, ete. Makes 


the skin soft, pure and white as a lily. Price 
$2.00. 

Japanese Rouge for lips and cheeks is per 
fectly harmless and unnoticeable; imparts the 
most delicate rose tint.- Price $1.00. 

SEND FOR INSTRUCTIVE AND INTER- 
ESTING BOOKLET, “TILE SOUL OF 
BEAUTY,” sent to any address on receipt of 
4c postage. 

All correspondence treated as strictly confi- 
dential. 


Madame Marie 


aoa. “DD.” 
132 Mansfield St., Montreal, Que. 
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YOU ARE TAKING 
RISKS 


If you drink water from a tap without 
a filter you live in constant danger of 
typhoid 
fever, tuber- 
culosis and 
various 
other dis- 
eases caused 





MAGAZINE 


































by bacteria 
in the water. 
The water 
: Amay appear 
2 to beasclear 
3 as crystal and yet be as 
M deadly asa slow posion. 
- . 

© o Don’t take these dangerou 
roy : ‘ risks. Get a Berkefield Fil- 
Svs ter before it is too late. It 
se%& may be attached toany water 
an 2 pipe and is the only guar- 
aes antee of absolutely pure 

qmnmvo water. 





Send for our Illustrated 
Catalog showing the differ- 
ent styles of our Filters 
17th Original Size with prices of each. 


GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO., LTD. 


Sole Agent for Canada. 22 McGill College Ave., Montreal 






















DAVIDS’ 


CELEBRATED 


INK 


and 


ADHESIVES 


As good as money and 
brains can make. Manu- 
factured by us _ contin- 
uously since 1825. 








ae — t 
A re cAMDs co! 





Sold in every corner of the 
Globe. 


We make Inks, Mucilage, Paste, Sealing Wax, 
Rubber Stamp Ink, Letterine (Show Card) Ink, 
Indelible Ink, Silk Fillered Perfumed Fountain 
Pen Ink. 


Order From Your Dealer And You Will Become A 
Steady User 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO. 
Established 1825 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Canadian Agents: BROWN BROS. Ltd., Toronto 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 





IMCLUDING ALL 
MECESSARY £X- 






y— yo ~ ay Relieves a!! Skin Irritations 


GWIBES, FEES, ETC. 


WRITE FOR Beant Sample Box for 4c stamp 


HAMBURG AMERICAN UNE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


41-45 BROADWAY, RLY. 


BOSTON PRILADELPRNIA PrTTSeURGH cmCaco ST. Lous SAR FRARCISCO 











4 TEMISCOUATA RAILWAY 


The Direct Route Between 
Quebec and Houlton, Presque Isle, Caribou, - - 
Fort Fairfield,Me.; Woodstock and Fredericton'!N.B. 
and all Principal Points in Northern Maine 
and New Brunswick. 
G.G. GRUNDY General Manager F. X, BELANGER, 6 F. & PA. 


RIVIERE-DU-LOUP, P.Q. 














Send for new catalo * * 
i ies Outing Shirt 


For Men and Boys 
$10. United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3 Bay St., T cronto 





For Golf, Fishing, Boat- 
ing, Baseball; etc. Made 
in many original styles 
from imported novelties. 
Every shirt guaranteed, 
Sold everywhere. 








CANADA and the 


CONTINENT OF 


| EUROPE 


IMPROVED SERVICE, 
DAILY via 
HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND. 

. TURBINE STEAMERS. 
EVERY WEEK DAY via 
HARWICH-ANTWERP. 
ee TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS 


Apply per.onally to office of this paper for Book of Tariffs. 
Details and illustrated pamphlets from the GREAT 
ae a RAILWAY Agent, 261 Broadway, New 

fork, N. Y. 




















ASK YOUR DEALER 


The Deacon Shirt Co. 


Belleville ss Ontario 


ce AE Ae iiteanes -ok SE 
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No lady's dress- 
gentleman's 
no club-man's 
eller's satchel, no 
person nor house 
considered fully 
out a bottle of | 
unrivaled, cen- 


FLORIDA 
There is noth. 
so add to the 
many, varied,§ 
in the daily care 


LANMAN & KEMP. 













MURRAY &LANMAN 


Florida Water 


*“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME 


ing-table, no 
shaving - stand, 
locker, no trav- 


j} bath-room, no 


hold, can be 
equipped with- 
, this exquisite, 


Se a tury-old favor- 
ite, MURRAY pea & LANMAN’S 


Mae \V ATER. 


ing that will 
pleasure of the 
Zelegant uses 


fem of the person. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING ORUGGISTS 


135 WATER STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 
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USINE a BECON ues BRUYERES* $I 
la toilette. 





custome: s to the following ust 


of his productions :— 
Rose du Moulin (rouge pour le visage). 


Eau de Cologne Hégémonienne. 

Creme Secret de Bonne Femme. 

Poudre Ladies in all Climates. 
@0e200e060 8000000800086 0809 


Eau de Cologne Imperiale. 
Eau de Toilette Gardenia. 


Eau du Cog. 
Sapoceti, saven pour 
Créme de [raises. 





porisateur : 


l’ete. 


! 
st respectful compliments Guerlain calts th. 
Rue de la Paix. 


de Paris. 
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Reps ot ta PAIX 15 PARIS 


Bon Vieux Temps. 
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Chypre 


Quand vient 
Sillage. 
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attention of his fashionable 


With his mo 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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DROP THE DEAD ONES, AWAKE! 
NEW INVENTION! THE 20th CENTURY WONDER 


Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, money-making business. 


MAKE aan ERE 


' 


MAGAZINE 


“~ 
oo. 


ae 
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GRAB THIS 


AGENTS! 


Sold on a money-back guarantee 




















WORLD'S MAGICAL gift realized by th w invention. The LEARN THE NEW WAY 
BLACKSTONE WATE R POWE Kk OV Ac “| ‘i M ASSAGI 7 7 * 
MACHINE for the home. NO COST to operat Lasts life. We 
time, PRICE within reach of all. No compet New Y field 
NEW BUSINESS. That's wh it’s easy. Re KE MON KS b wk 
Pi heads, wrinkles, ROUNDS oO fn any t of the fac r body 

and brings back NATURE BE AU TY. It woma 

ay! fresh, lovely face, tinted “ her nati " » ma 

m even more—a healthy blood cireulation that inspi ind beget 
the confidences f th business world Endorsed by lea‘lin 
DOC TORS aad MASSE Rs. LISTEN PAR KER OKLA 
Says: “8 orders first d MARGWARTH, PA writes: ‘I 
am making $19.00 PEC DAY. Shea Kirst rder 12, second 
36. SHAFFER, VA, selling 4 OUT OF 5 demonstrations. 
SPA IN, TENN.. onl 1 with SAMPLE. Orders one dozen 
then 2 DOZEN, next 3 dozen. Says Bes 1 evel 
saw for MERIT and MONEY-MAKING. Ni in XP kK KR 12 NCE 
NEC gpa Y. Nothing in the WORLD like it igent 
article ever INVENTED. Big book entitled THE ‘POWER 
AND. THE LOVE OF BEAUTY AND HE ALTH FREE 
Investigate now, TO-DAY. <A > Postal will \ BIG surprise 
awaits YOU. Address 

BLACKSTONE SALES CO., 76 Metcalfe Street, St. Thomas, Ontario, Can. 
There is always a good sale for good poultry and a large 


profit with quick returns 
Our chick feeds are the 
teeds sold. 





Write for our catalog of requisites for poultry raisers 
and descriptions of our various breeds of the best 
Enclose stamp for postage. 


poultry with prices. 


THE POULTRY SUPPLIES & SALES CO. 


109 PLACE D'YOUVILLE 


Make your poultry profitable. 


best and most carefully 


Purina Chick Feed $3.00 
Canuck 3.00 
Spratts Patent Chick F ood 6.00 


studied 


MONTREAL 
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PROTECT AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 
























IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 
WILL FIND ONE OF OUR PRODUCTS THAT WILL GIVE HIGH CLASS RESULTS. 


BRANDS: CROWN ANCHOR 
Ask Your Dealer 


R. C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED =STA8LISHED Montreal and Vancouver 


JAMIESON’S PREPARED PAINTS 


FOR WHAT 


Owning and Operating P. Dd. Bee A ei, 





AND VARNISHES 


PURPOSE YOU WANT THEM YOU 


ISLAND CITY—-RAINBOW 


Limited 








SF inanctal Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN'S 
PROBLEM 


Is generally capital and how to obtain 
it. You will have to face the same thing 
some day. Be prepared for it by forming 
a systematic savings habit in your youth. 
Your reputation for thrift will stand you 
in good stead with your banker should 
you need assistance in future years. 


CIGTOTO SO Ollie ie 
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Capitaland Surplus - - $ 6,850,000 
Total Assets - : - $52,000,000 


610 M. 


THE TRADERS BANK 


F CANADA 
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INVEST YOUR MONEY 


You can make 7 


on your money on an absolutely safe proposition. 0 
We invest our money in the manufacturing business which 
controls a number of the most progressive and advanced firms in 
existence. 
We are a long established firm backed by some of the most sub- 0 
Stantial business people in Canada. Your money is absolutely 


safe with us and the investor shares in all profits. 


Your investment may be withdrawn in one year with not less 
than 7% added on sixty days notice. 











Write to us for full information. 
We will discus the matter fully and explain the details to you. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, Limited 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING, : TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Deposit at Ottawa Losses Paid 
$530,700 $125,000,000 


Head Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12, 14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 











NORWICH CATHEDRAL 





JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A.H.RODGERS, Branch Secretary 











Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investments. 
Such information as is given each weck in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation. Business Outlook, Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
Pacific Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. 

The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 


results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 


representative real estate firm in Regina. 
Apr. 19, 1912. 





“J. M——— -- Manager of the J. M——— - €o., 4 — me that he gold a 
block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. MeL —and J. A , Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of mere in The Financial 
Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M is highly 


delighted with The Financial Post.”—L. C. H. 
April 17, 1912. 


“We realize the fact that The Financial Post is doing good work, as we often 


get inquiries referring to our advertisement in your issue. 
(Signed) — & Co. 





Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 
letter :— 
Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. 25, 1912. 
“Enclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my renewal to De- 
cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 


investments under suggestions written in its columns.’ 
i ” (Signed) J. A—— — 


Are you interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 
Financial Post. Do you wish to interest the investing class in some reputable Canadian 


investment? If so, advertise in The Financial Post. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PARTICULARS TO 


The Financial Post of Canada 
TORONTO 


% 
: Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver, New 
tI York and London, England 
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Shoot Remington- UMC Steel Lined Shells. 


Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c in 
money order or 55¢ in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Posteards of every kind, sup. chil- 
dren series at 30c¢ the set. 

Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
~in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
Enlargements of portraits in black 





Churweuse by L ejame 
Folio size, 45 cents 


Painted in Oil Colors, and colors, Reproductions of all 
33,25. European Art Galleries. 

With nice frame, $4.25, Sample collection of Photos and 
post free Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 

ete. Views of France, 20 cards, 55e: 20 celebrated 

Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 

superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5e. 


ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
23 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 


MacLEANn’s 


Steel Lined oS. 


SHOT SHELLS 


Every Shell a Speed Shell. 


The powder charge in Remington-UMC shells is gripped in steel. The 
Steel Lining insures speed —the same speed in every shell. To drive shot 
smokeless powder must be compressed 
under theright compression. The Steel Lining is designed to give the exact 
compression which sends the load to the mark quickest. The Steel Lining 
is moisture proof-no dampness can get through; jar proof—no powder can 
get out; waste proof—no energy is lost. 

Get All the Drive of the Powder Behind Every Shot. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 








MAGAZINE 


—to drive shot fastest it must be 
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The Remington 
Cubs cut into 











299 Broadway, New York City 











R. D. EVANS 


BRANDON, MAN. 
CANADA 


Discoverer of the 
“‘Evan’s 


Cancer 
Treatment”’ 


If you have Cancer 
write to him 
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’ THE MOST PERFECT PRESERVATION F OR THE 
, 
we Face and Hands have to bear & great deal from exposure to Sun, 
ind, and the use of Hard Water, and some consideration and care 
are certainly due to them. It is so much easier to prevent discomfort 
, than to get rid of it; the surest means is to apply a little 
BEETHAMS 
night and morning. It will Keep the skin in perfect condition all the 
year round, preventing and removing roughness, redness, tan and irri- 
tation. Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 
M.BEETHAM & SON, .- CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
But First I Must Absolutely Prove to You That It Can Be Made to 
Net You Over $100.00 A Month! 
This is for the man who wants a You won't have any ‘‘boss”’ to please in order to hold your Job 
e Home Farm or for the man who and keep your family supplied with the necessities of life.’ No man 
wants a Business Farm—a Home can deprive you of your living, for that you will ownin your own 
Farm that will yield him an inde- little highly productive ferm. 
pendent living, or a Business Farm If you think you have to know a lot about farming or cannot bring 
that he can operate as he would a yourself to make so great a change all at once, get one of these farms 
departinent of his business, without to fall back on if things should go wrong. Have it for a place to go to 
Ziving it all his time and attention. in case of need, or tor rest and recreation. 
Write your name and address on The Southeastern Georgie All-Year Lands are within a few miles 
‘ ' the coupon below and mail it to me. of Waycross and Valdosta, Georgia — the land lies between the towns 
. I will mail you plain and conclu- and alittle to the south, and is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
; : sive proof that 35 acres of South- and Georgia Southern and Florida Railroads. 
" a ania East Georgia All-Year Land can be But all this is the merest outline of what 1 desire to show you in 
made to yield crops that will net be- detail. Iam only attempting to make it clear to you that you can 
GEORGE L. WILLIAMS voceneal $1,000.00 and $5,000.00 per year. have an assured independent living income if you are willing to pay 

4 President Now don't say to yourself that no $4.00 a week, 

* man would sell for $4.00 a week that I want the name and address on one of these coupons, of every 
which has demonstrated earning power of $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 per = man or woman who is willing to save $4.00 a week if 1 can prove 
year. That is exactly what I propose todo, and with the *‘Proot that the result will be financial independence. aes 
will come a full explanation of the New Safe Land Plan whereby you There is nothing philanthropic about. this proposition, but I 
can get immediate possession (and your fee-simple deed in 8 months) especially want to hear trom wage earners 
of land which I must first prove can be made to net $1,000.00 to 4 have worked for years to develop this opportunity. 
$5,000.00 per year, by paying $35.00 down anda few cents over $4.00 The task has been a big one—it has taken a long tir e to test out 

per week, $17.50 per month. A responsible bank acts as the inde- each phase of the pro- 
pendent agent of both of us, to guarantee fair play. There are be position, but it has 

GyX_ good, sound business reasons why we sell land for $4.00 a upon been worth while and 
< Wp week which we can prove to be capable of earning $1,000 00 4 we contd . that i 

j th CR to $5,000.00 a year—and you will understand then when as been even a 
ve He z I put my proposition fully before you —which I can- ort On the purchase — ¥ — - rene 
S, WSs “ag > not do in the small space of an advertisement. price of « Southeastem ¥ 10 m os ae ec oe 

Mn “Cay Eng £2 > You are dealing with a solidly founded, firmly Gens 5A the ones to reap the 
es, So eno L4 established, responsible enterprise, and the $5 oOo r a cre benefit of my labors. 
tng. he Mn, Us land I want you to buy is ready for im- © a your farm And so I say to the 
- ie 887 ths 4, mediate delivery and you can have wage earner who 

“; . ag, ~~" os. your fee-simple deed at once by pay- seeks independent 

‘ 40%, As ing $175.00, or, in 8 months for manhood, it can be 

} ° ° ego, AY = $35.00 down and $17.50 a month. had in the ownership 

. , ° be, On ty, You can go and live on i of one of these 35-acre 

o 1, 7 Ys @ pts wf yy. and by the a. oO For farms. 
3 77% *. is I le reasonable industry 
eo -. ty, Prep On he ed Others have here 

: cee, to, Ot NS G, intalligamce, 30 Days acquired it why’ mor 

4 a * ee ey 0% a fe for yourself 7) you Jon t delay, act 

i ca -. -. eg M05 ute and family. from date mailed right now, TODAY. 

:) a “we er ye pw ° 
° . . ° >. ft 
6}. , i o. tl GEORGE L. WILLIAMS, President 

. , 2. Ry *e. *e, EORGIA-FLORIDA LAND CO., 





. a = st Wee“, 863 Central National Bark Building, St. Louis, Mo- 
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Blue Serges and Cheviots 


SUMMER WEIGHTS 


oe 























__ 


Over a Century 
at Serge Making 


For over one hundred years 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS 


LIMITED 


have been making Serges and 
Cheviots, and in every country 
where serges are worn they are re- 
cognized as ‘f The best goods 
on the market," Many serges 
are made to imitate ‘‘Vickerman’'s,” 
but none of these have attained 
that perfect touch and color endur- 
ance so characteristic in Vicker= 
man’s goods. 

A great many merchants have 
the idea that Vickerman’s Serges 
are too high class tor their trade. 


SS 


THEY NEVER FADE 


This is a very wrong impression to cultivate, as men of to-day want 
good goods, and the merchant who is not alive to that fact will, at no 
distant day, find his customers having their clothes made next door. 


At very little expense you can carry in stock a few ends of the most 
wanted numbers, and with the assistance of Vickerman’s Bunches you 
have our stock of over two hundred different pieces of Vickerman’s goods 


at your disposal. 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS, LT". 


(TRADE MARK) 


NISBET & AULD, Limited 


Sole Wholesale Selling Agents for Canada 




















MONTREAL 
207 ST. JAMES ST. 


TORONTO 
34 WELLINGTON ST. W. 5 BLOC PARENT 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


——— 
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Don’t Blame Your Razor 


All you need to get the luxury of a 


clean, velvety shave every day is a 


start the day with «a smile.” 


Standard Safety 
price. Send for free booklet: “No More Dull 


Lewis & Son, Ltd., Toronto; Cochrane Hdwe., Ltd., 





Automatic 
Stropper 


306 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, Distributed by National 
: Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


With this handy @cevice you can keep your blades keen and sharp, wiways ready for a 
cool, comfortable shave that leaves your face as smooth as velvet. Get a ZigZag and 


“The Curve Cut Strop Gives the Barber’s Stroke.”” One Model Strops All 
Razor Blades. 

$1.50 complete with strop in neat pasteboard box. 

$2.50, all parts heavily nickeled, complete with strop, packed in handsome leather case 


Sold everywhere in Canada at above prices or sent direct from factory on receipt o 
Blades for Me.” 


GIBFORD SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Drug & Chemical Co. of Can., 














RED-MAN BRAND 
meyavele) 2) 


A SummerjCollar for Stout Men 


Very popular in U.S. and will be equally popu- 
larin Canadathis year. This collar has the 
distinctive style that differentiates Red-Man 
Collars from all others. 


Sold in Best Stores 
in Canada 


EARL & WILSON, New York 
‘RELL ELE OME LAINE EINE SEE RMON IEE 








“CHALLENGE 9s 











BRAND 


WATERPROOF 
COLLARS and CUFFS 


have banished Collar Trouble. Look 
like the best linen and wear far better. 
The Ideal Collar for hot weather. 
Are Waterproof, and can be cleaned 
instantly with a damp cloth. 

TRY THEM YOURSELF THIS SEASON. 

Collars—z25c. Pair of Cuffs—soc. 

If your dealer can’t supply, write us 


THE ARLINGTON CO. of CANADA 


LIMITED 
54-56 Fraser Avenue FSA TORONTO 
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The new door- 
closing device 
named Yale 


A new Yale Product by the makers of Yale 
Locks and Hardware, embodying the same 
high quality as all other Yale Products. 





ONG ago, men adopted 
door checks as a business 
advantage. They are now 
installing them for home com- 
fort. They close the door 
softly but firmly and do it 
every time. They never forget. 








All that is required to apply them is a gimlet 
and a screw driver. All dealers have them 
One proves that you need and will put them on for you. The genuine 
door checks; the other “Blount”? Door Check is a Yale Product. 
proves that the Yale is best The “‘Yale’’ is a new and better one. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works, St. Catharines, Ont. 

















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Williams | 


Ho| de rTlo p 





Hold 
Shaving Stick 


The “Holder Top” 
is the newest form 
of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick. 























The soap is the same as that of 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in the 


familiar hinged-cover, "shying 


Hinged-Cover Box 


nickeled box, which 
you know so well. 
The Holder Top en- 
ables you to grasp the 
stick firmly until the 
M\ last fraction is used. 
MA The fingers do not 
touch the soap. 





That peculiar creaminess of lather, Three forms of the same good quality: 

the softening, soothing effect upon Williams’ Shaving Stick Hinsstrover 
the face, found only in Williams’ Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Soaps have made them always Williams’ Shaving Powder Hinssd-cover 


; . a ; nickeled 
the first choice of discriminating men. A trial sample of either sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, U.S.A. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Zt? UNSHRIAg, 


= = * TEETER CEETER > 


FOR REAL COMFORT 
IN SUMMER 


underclothing you 
wear all pure 
light weights. 
Medical men all advise pure, clean wool 
as the best materia] to wear next the skin. 


It is cool and comfortable. 


“CEETEE” 


UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 


is made from the finest Australian Merino 
Wool only, which is combed and combed 
until not a particle of dirt or foreign mat- 
ter is left. 
“CEETEE” is made 
who appreciate quality. 
clean that the 
it with comfort 


cannot do better than 
wool or silk and wool in 


especially for those 
It is so soft and 

most tender skin can wear 
and enjoyment. 


Every garment is shaped to fit the 
form in the process of knitting—all 
the seams and joints are knitted, not 
sewn. Made in all sizes and weights 
for ladies, gentlemen and children. 


We guarantee every ‘‘CEETEE"’ 
™ garment to be absolutely unshrinkable. 
‘ Always ask for ** CEETEE,”’ 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


GALT - 


ONTARIO 


CEETEE 


UNDERWEAR 


LOOK FOR THE SHEEP ON 
EVER Y& GARMENT 





so 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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I’m Cool =~ Neat 


IN 
HOTTEST 
WEATHER! 


Maqazine 





















“King Coatless’ 
Summer Sus- 
penders under my 
overshirt and over my 


undershirt as photo, 

In hot weather, paddling or tennis I 
can take my coat off or leave it open for my 
“KING COATLESS” Suspenders are out of 
sight. They give me this cool, neat shirt- 
waist. Trousers held up; shirt ‘held down.’ 


—— 


are guaranteed absolutely. Genuine have 
name ‘‘ KING COATLESS” stamped on 
buckles. ‘‘ KING COATLESS”’ patent but- 
ton loops can’t slip off buttons. 
MADE IN THREE STYLES 

With two button loops that fasten one 
at each side, as photo. 

With three button loops, that fasten one 
at each side and one at back. 

With four button loops, that fasten one 
at each side and two at back. 
Instructions how to wear with every pair. 


50 at your dealer’s, or mailed anywhere 
C. onreceipt of 50c. State style desired. 


Look for the name on buckles. 


THE KING SUSPENDER CO. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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—T ne ee ee ne 
IDE A Lawn — and 


Pn 
EATEST, most lasting of lawn fences, any height from 2 | 





















to 8 feet, will beautify any grounds. Made of large gauge 
hard, springy wire, well galvanized. Won't sag; costs little; 
endures years without painting. In glossy white and green. 
HANDSOMEIGATES TO MATCH in lengths from 3 to 
14 ft., single or double, with self-acting latch. 
DROP A CARD AND GET BOOKLET 142 


McGREGOR BANWELL FENCE CO,., Ltd. 


WALKERVILLE, - - ONTARIO 








This is the ‘‘ Strathcona,’’ not a faddy shape—but 
just a good comfortable double collar—well made 
and comfortable. 


TWO FOR A QUARTER EVERYWHERE 


Only the genuine Success have the Success sig- 
nature. 

















JAEGER CAMEL HAIR 
DRESSING GOWNS 


These have a rich color effect. 
They are light in weight, although wonderfully warm. 
They make an attractive present. 

Buy one for your wife or yourself, 

The Jaeger Company has specialized in Camel Hair Goods, 
and Jaeger Camel Hair dressing gowns 
and travelling rugs are well worth seeing. 


Dr JAEGER &'€. 


32 King St. West, Toronto 
316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 
364 Portage Ave,, Winnipeg, Man. 








And(|fromfJaeger Agents{throughout,the|Dominion 
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KINK HABIT 


CURED IN THREE 
DAYS 


No matter how strong the habit is or 
how long you have suffered from it, we 
can cure it permanently; no hypodermic 
injections. 

Enquire about 


The Gatlin Treatment 


Acknowledged the most successful in 
the world. 
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After your next shave [al | 
make ita point torub [| 
on a little 


ORCHID | 
Talcum 
Powder 


Really, there’s nothing 
equal to it for soothing 
an irritated skin. It § 
isfabsolutely pure talc, | 
refined and _  daintily 
perfumed. 















AtiAll Druggists 
25c 


Call, Write or ’Phone for Literature. 


THE GATLIN INSTITUTE 


A. HARGRAVE, Manager 


428 JARVIS ST., TORONTO 
Phone North 4538 










Sovereign Perfumes 
Limited 


Toronto 

















‘280 Calibre \ 
High Velocity --- 


CANADIANS ARE PROUD OF 


Che Ross Rifle 


and with good reason. 


At Bisley, in 1911, every long range record was broken by Private Blood, the Irish “* 
Shot, who won the ‘‘Bass,’’ ‘‘ Edge,’’ ‘‘ Halford Memorial’’ and ‘‘ Wimbledon Cup,’’ in all 
9 firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third and 1 ninth, OUT OF 13 COMPETITIONS. 

The .280 Ross Deer stalker is to all intents the same arm as that used by Private 
Blood, and its merit is well known to every big game hunter in India—where it meets with . 
a large sale. 


If you want the very best sporting rifle made, ask your dealer to show you this Ross 
Model. It sells at only $70.00. 


Other Ross Sporting Rifles-—-every one guaranteed, at from $25.00. 
Write for free illustrated Catalogue to ° 


ROSS RIFLE CoO., . . . . QUEBEC am 





























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Save | tha Trees , 


When Davey Tree Experts were | 
employed to trim out the dead wood on ae ~S 

this famous elm tree E. S. Rogers of 4% 

Springfield, Ohio, the owner, little sus- “gh € x 
pected that the tree was badly diseased. From . 

the ground it looked perfectly sound, except for 
a few dead branches. At the spot marked X a 
tiny hole was found and the tree was hollow from 
top to bottom. Davey experts removed the cause 
and saved the tree. 


The Davey Tree Experts 


a 
on 


o> Oe 


An 


| 
: 
T 


a te 2 SS 
AT a 





h\ 
D 
\ their work thoroughly because they know more about trees than 
A\ other men. ‘hey are trained inthe Davey Institute of Tree Surge 3 Om All gradu- 
} ates are employed by the Davey Tree Expert Company. WE VER LET 
/ GOOD MEN GO. Before you let any man touch your trees demand to see cre- 
als prov alified. re) > se als. 
} dentials proving him qu ilified. All Davey Tree Experts carry these crecential 
N WRITE TODAY for interesting book on tree preservation. 
\ We will make an expert examination of your trees without cost to you. 
}; Canadian Davey Tree Expert Co., 
As 240 NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL, CANADA 
: ; Branch Office: Toronto, Can. 
H N U.S. Offices: Kent, Ohio, New York, N. Y., Chicago, ill. 
al i Representatives Available Everywhere id 
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-]- Make your Home different 


by utilizing the beauty and harmony of the Milton Brick in red, flash-red, flash-buff 
‘fire flashes" to be had in and brown, will make your 
Milton Brick. The smooth home beautiful outside, as 
texture and rich colors lend well as inside. Milton Brick 








A genuine Milton Brick has 











themselves to countless | the name “ Milton” on it. Fireplaces from $18 up. 
- pleasing combinations. Write for our Book, 
Milton Pressed Brick Co., Ltd., Milton, Ont.—Toronto Office, Janes Bldg.—Agents for Fiske Tapestry Bricks 
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Would You Work 3 Days For 
This $30.00 Canoe? 





IF YOU WILL, IT IS YOURS. 


The canoe is 16 ft. long, staunch, light, handsome and well-finished, and is guaranteed 
built solely of best procurable material. 


You say: ‘‘How can they make such an offer?’’ 


Truly, our offer is very special. A $30.00 canoe for three days’ work, in other words, 
means a salary of $60.00 a week. 


For only 25 new paid-in-advance subscriptions to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE at $2.00 
a year, received by us any time before August Ist, 1912, you will receive absolutely free 
of cost our $30.00 canoe. 


All you have to do to become an eligible applicant is to secure one subscription to 
MACLEAN’S, then write us and we will forward sample copies and supplies. If you are 
not already a subscriber, send your own order. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, Canada’s leading monthly, added more subscribers dur- 
ing 1911 than in any other year in its history. 

It will be the easiest Magazine to sell in Canada this year, as the present outlook is 
that 1912 will be a record-breaker. 

Every village, town and city in Canada will give an increased circulation to 
MACLEAN’S this year. 

You can secure 25 subscriptions in 3 days if you will work steadily. You are not 


restricted to any particular time, however, and can work one hour a day, one hour a week, 
or three days in succession, as you wish. 


Start to-day. Send in a new subscription in the form below, so that you will be the 
first in your town to commence. The subscription you send will be counted as one of 
the 25 required to win our canoe. 


Sales Manager, 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 
148-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir :— ; 

Please find enclosed $2.00, payment of one year’s subscription to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
eter aia gl ate n wala) G6 abies hd oe a TSA 618 ONG WA RSA A Ob KN ORO Od aie Hae OK bee wou eh bus bea eRRan 
Address 


| 


Send me at once sample copies and supplies required to win your $30.00 canoe. I understand 
I have now to secure only 24 subscriptions. 


Name 


MacLean’s Magazine 
143-147 University Ave. . Toronto 
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A HOLIDAY 
IS THE BEST 
DOCTOR 


If you feel run down or if you are not as well as you ought to be, 
take a holiday. A proper rest is better than medicine. 

A mineral spring bath is the greatest tonic in the world for a run 
down system. It sends you back to your work full of energy and life. 
The Hotel Sanita, with its Mineral Spring baths, is a beautiful spot for 
a holiday. You may enjoy a perfect rest and change of scenery. 

Thirty minutes’ ride will take you to Erie Beach, a delightful spot 
on Lake Erie, where you may enjoy sailing, bathing or fishing at any 
time you please. 

The Hotel Sanita is filled with all modern home conveniences, thus 
making it an ideal hotel for grip men—or any one requiring a rest or 
pleasant time. 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, WHICH SHOWS THE BEAUTI- 


FUL SCENERY ABOUT THE HOTEL SANITA AND DESCRIBES FULLY THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF A HOLIDAY AT THIS MODERN HOTEL. 


CHATHAM MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 
CHATHAM . - : ONTARIO 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 
Mapes by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.P.GS. 
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LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


Thoroughly Revised by E. T. COOK, MA. 
NORTH WALES. _ 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


NORTH DEVON AND ‘NORTH CORNWALL. 













Belappy& Well | 
While Traveling 


Trainsickness 











SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
i/- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


A Reoébecs to the Lending Notcts throughout ume Werld 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, fs, cach 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 376-384. Oxford 
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is now officially 


New 
many 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, 

Lakes and 
and 
Transatlantic lines. 
and received unqualified endorsement from leading papers and 
sonages of international renown—people we all know—together 
address, 

hine, 
for twenty-four hours, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 384 Scherer Bldg., 


PREVENTED —STOPPED 
M adopted by practically all the Great 
York Steamship Companies running south 
Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstration 
of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the Baltic, 
such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts 
of doctors, bankers and professional men. Letters from per- 
with much valuable information are contained in an attractive 
booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt of your name and 
Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to. contain cocaine, mo 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products, 50c box is sufficient 
$1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from 
his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 





WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 
Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business District 


Has Large 
Convention Hall 
“Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe” 


Muaic from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. 











Every room has private bath 
European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 














HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.— Clark and Madison Sts. 


Phones :- Randolph 4804 Auto 44380 
A new and strictly moderu European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 





7 RATES 





Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 
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| Rooms, one person 
| with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 
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3 Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 
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~} | Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 

















HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district. 


Fireproof construction. 


$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LASALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Pres. 
CHAUNCEY T. KRYMER, Secty. 











THE 
Continental Hotel 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 


Philadelphia 








Remodeled. Refurnished. 
400 Rooms, 200 with bath: 
Rates, $1.50 to $5.00. 
European Plan. 


The Best Cafe in the City. 








FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 
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HOTEL GUMBERLAND!| Hotel Lenox 


NEW YORK BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway 
Station and 53rd 8t. 
Elevated. 











‘““‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


(, 
Me 
Hy 
I 
ae 
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New and Fireproof. 


— 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath ° 
and up. 


i 
; = \ 








European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


and Or'ental Rugs 














‘ P Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
Ten minutes’ walk located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
to thirty Theatres tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
: obtainable. 
Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. EUROPEAN PLAN—$1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
Send for Booklet. Write for “ Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” It will be 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. sent with our compliments. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout C. A. MINER, Manager. 

















WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 


STOP AT 
THE Wascana’ ||| Hatadlans In the Mediterranean 


Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, 








I am open for engagements to take tourists 

into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 

Have taken some Canadians to interesting 

WINDSOR HOTEL parts seldom seen by even experienced 
New Westminster, B.C. tourists. By arranging in advance can 

P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor meet the steamer and take parties. 

Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 


dies... aan JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 


FUROPE 


SEVENTY SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS. Tours de Luxe, Automobile Tours and Vacation 
Tours at Popular Prices. All routes, frequent sailings. SEND FOR PROGRAMNE 32. 


TRAVEL WITHOUT TROUBLE. Inclusive Independent Travel. Cook’s System for Individuals, 
Family and Private Parties. Travel independently with everything pre-arranged. 


MAY WE SEND YOU PROGRAMME ? 
ANNUAL SERIES OF TOURS AROUND THE WORLD NOW ARRANGED 


THOS. COOK & SON, 65 Yonge Street, 


TRADERS BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 530 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
Cook's Travellers’ Cheques good all over the world. 
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Orinoco can't bite. Men—including 
fishermen—have been smoking Orinoco 


for years and have never had 


a “bite” yet. Pass a dime to 
( ood your dealer and ask for a 
package of Orinoco to-day. 

F a ] 2 


So long as you have your trusty 
briar and a package of fragrant 
Orinoco—yes! Then you can afford 
to smile even when there's nary a 
nibble—for you have caught the 
true flavor of pipe contentment 
which is more than a solace for 
‘fisherman's luck.” 


ORINOCO 


puts sunshine into grey moments. It straight- 





















ens out trouble-kinks and dispels gloom, 
For Orinoco is a rare blend of the finest 





crop leaf tobacco procurable from the 
plantations of old Virginia. It is mild, 
fragrant and full of flavor. Put it in 
any pipe you have— 

calabash—briar 01 ‘Tuckett’s Limited 
near briar and you get Hamilton 

a smooth, sweet 
smoke that is cool and 
comforting. 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The Most Delightful Trip 
From New York is the 


— DAY 
EE H VACATION 96 eS 
en CRUISE UP 


Including berth and meals to 


HALIFAX, 


Nova Scotia, and 


ST. JOHNS, 


Parade of His Majesty's troops, at the Citadel, Halifax. Newfoundla nd, Offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


The cruise embraces two days’ stay at Halifax, the Nova Scotia metropolis, 
with its beautiful Harbor, parks, drives, and the world-famous Citadel—and two 
days at St. John’s, the bustling capital of Newfoundland, nestling on a mighty 
rent in granite cliffs of the wonderful Newfoundland coast. The many nearby points 
of interest are as ful] of novelty and grandeur as any place you could visit on a 
European cruise costing four times as much. This trip starts with a beautiful day- 
light sail through Long Island and Vineyard Haven Sound. 

Novelty 





change of scene—delightful climate, charming sea voyage and re- 
markable economy—are combined in this cruise. You live on the steamer when in 
port—no hotel expenses. Orchestra. 
The large new ‘Tourist Steamers ‘‘Stephano’’ and ‘‘Florizel’’ have every 

modern equipment—Bilge Keels, wireless sub- 

marine bells, searchlight, and full boat equip- 

ment. Sailings each Saturday at 11 a.m. dur- 

ing Summer and Fall. Send for illustrated , 

booklet 8. — ™ 


BOWRING @ CO. 
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WILL YOU SPEND 
YOUR VACATION? 














MUSKOKA LAKES POINT AU BARIL 
KAWARTHA LAKES and FRENCH RIVER 
RESORTS 
ARE DELIGHTFUL LOCATIONS 


AND 


CONVENIENTLY REACHED] BY KC. P. R. 


Ask nearest Agent for Illustrated Literature or write 


M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent, Toronto, Ont. 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 





Advertising 
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an | For Your Vacation 
Volz YENGWALL FILE . 
is USED FOR 19 USCO rog YUL | 
ORDER BINDER PAY ROLL BINDER Go 
INVOICES BILL & CHARGE Bin 
CLIPPINGS MINUTE BOOK ER To 
PHOTOGRAPHS Spot Ne Box 
MAPS 
MUSIC. . OURMALe Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
TARIF CATALOG COVERS 
WY connesronneNce seieherte | Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 TONS 
| displacement. ° 
DUPLICATE STATEMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, Newest and only Steamer landing passengers 








at the dock in Hamilton without transfer. Tempera- 
ture cooler than in the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 





MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


* QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
miles. Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northum- 
berland Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and 
far-famed Saguenay River. S.S. “Trinidad” from 
New York, July 6th and 20; August 3rd and 17th, 
10 A.M. Returning from Quebec, July 12th and 
| 26th, August 9th and 23rd. 


For illustrated pamphlets with full information 
apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., General 
Agents, Quebec S.S. Co-, Ltd., 29 Broadway, New 
York. 

Canadian Agents: 

MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherin 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner S.; Hone & Rivet, 
9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 

TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St.; R. M Melville, 
Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket Agent, or 
QUEBEC 8.S. Co., Ltd., Quebec. 


DON’T DRINK 


We can cure you of the drink habit in three days, by a 
safe and reliable treatment. No hypodermic injections. 
No ill after effects. Complete cure guaranteed on a money- 
back basis. 

Call and see us, write to us or telephone. 


NEAL INSTITUTE, % 5 Aibrs, - Toronto 


\ooree 


THE BEST| BINDER FOR YOU 
‘THE RAILWAY TARIFF BINDER 


The strength, speed and lasting qualities 
of our railway tariff binder are unequalled. 
Over ten thousand of these binders are 
in use by the C.P.R. alone. 

Send for our catalog and prices, so that 


we may show you and describe all our 
styles. 


THE ESDALE PRESS, Limited 
PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, LOOSE LEAF ETC. 
“Complete Catalogue Builders” 

Cor. Spark and Kent Sts. - OTTAWA, ONT. 
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The “BAYARD” Baby Automatic Pistol 
Calibre .32 (7.65 m/m) 


The .32 (7 65 m|m) ‘‘Bayard’’ Pistol has been designed to 
meet the demand for a pocket pistol combining easiness of manipu- 
lation and simplicity of construction with maximum efficiency. 
Its size is that of a .25 cal. pistol, although it shoots the power- 
ful .32 cal. cartridge. The ‘‘ Bayard’’ pistol possesses consequently 
the advantage of having a size reduced to that of the .25 cal. 
pistols and a .32 cal. cartridge generally considered effective and 
heretofore found only in pistols of greater bulk. These features 
make the ‘‘Bayard Pistol’’ the Ideal Pocket Arm. Price, $15.00 


Write for Descriptive each. 


Booklet McGill Cutlery Co., Regd., P.0. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 
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Intercolonial Railway 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN 
SUMMER VACATIONS 








The Attractions of Eastern Canada 


Sea Trout Fishing, May and June 
Salmon Fishing, June, July, August 
Deep Sea Fishing, at all times 
Boating, Bathing, Bracing Air 
Glorious Summer Climate 








GET YOUR NAME ON THE LIST 
FOR OUR SUMMER BOOKLETS 








“THE ANCIENT CAPITAL” “STORIED HALIFAX” 
The romance of old Quebec and The Nova Scotia capital in days 
its charm of to-day for tourists. of old, and its present attractions. 
“ THE CITY OF THE “ THE GARDEN OF THE 
LOYALISTS” GULF” 

St. John, N. B., its early settlement, The charms of Prince Edward 
and its present hopes and aspira- Island. A part of Canada no one 
tions. can afford to miss. 





Write General Passenger Department 
MONCTON, N. B. 























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Solitudes of the Laurentians 
The Mystic Majestic Saguenay 
The Romantic St. Lawrence 
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Quaint Quebec and Historical Montreal 
1000 Islands and Rapids 


Suggestions for the Summer 


Vacation 


Trips of two days or two 


weeks 


Delightful Tours to all 


Points East 


VIA THE 








Toronto, Ont. 





“Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 


Rates and folders from all railroad or steamship agents or for illustrated booklet 
‘* Niagara to"the{Sea” send six cents postage to H.J FOSTER CHAFFEE, A.G.P.A., 




















Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario 
Railway 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 





Sir James Pliny Whitney, Premier, Etc. 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS 


The only Railway reaching Temagami and 
the Great Mineral, Forest and Farm 
Lands of Northern Ontario. 


Arrange to spend your holidays this 
year at one of the delightful spots 
along the T. & N. O. Railway. 





Write for Descriptive folder, Map and Time Table. 


J. L.ENGLEHART, A.J. McGEE, A.J. PARR, 
Chairman, Sec.-Treas., G.F. & P.A. 
Toronto. Toronto. North Bay. 

















INDEPENDENT 


AROUND-THE-WORLD 
- TRIPS $618: 


TICKETS 
GOOD 
FOR 
TWO 

YEARS 


‘ay NORTH 
7 CERMAN 
“/ LLOYD 


7] OELRICHS & CO.,GeNeRAL Acents, 


- 5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


H.CLAUSSENIUS & CO., CHICACO 
ALLOWAY & CHAMPION WINNIPEG 
R. CAPELLE, SAN FRANCISCG 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, ST.LOUIS 
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in the world. A two-day sail down the mighty, placid river 


Vj Wi No more magnificent ver trip can be found anywhere el Wy Vly 
- on the splendid Royal Mail Steamships yy 
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y Then a little re than THREE DAYS ON THE ATLANTIC } 
Yj to Bristol ry ened thence Special Express Trains whisk 4 W Yy ~ Y) O, 
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For all information apply to Steamship Agents, 


Yy 
or the following General Agents of the Company. _ 
H. C, Bourlier, Canadian Northern Building, Toronto, Ont. J. B.Hoseason, LA Ye 
General Agent, 226-30 St. James St., Montreal. P. Mooney, 120 Hollis St., ” i] 
Halifax, N.S. A.H. Davis, 272 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. Ki 
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FOR REAL ENJOYMENT | 


You cannot get anything better for real healthy en- 
joyment than one of our motor boats. A motor boat 
makes many pleasant holidays and healthy recrea- 
tion. 

You can escupe many doctor bills by passing the 
hours pleasantly in a delightful sail. 

We have the motor boat just suited to your needs. 
Let us show you. They are handsome boats, made 
by the most scientific workmen, and the best value 
that you ever saw. 

Send for our catalog “M” and let us show you our 
boats and motors. There is something in it for you. 
Don’t miss it. 


McKEOUGH & TROTTER, Ltd. 


CHATHAM ONTARIO { 


























SUMMER OUTING 


One of the greatest pleasures of summer is 
boating. Why don't you get a boat. We 
can build from any material you desire, a 
boat which will surpass any other of its 
size and give you complete satisfaction. 
The illustration shows one of our boats 
owned by Mr. C. Bristow and it is the speed- 
iest craft on Ottawa waters. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue with prices. 
They will ioterest you in boats. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 
R. W. YOUNG, BUILDER & DESIGNER 
OTTAWA, CANADA 

















‘PADMORE’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected ter the Championship of the World, 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1910, 
the Amateur Championship of Ireland, 1911, 
the Amateur Championship of Scotland, 1912. 


Photo Illustrated Ceata- 
logue on Application to 
TH 1S. PADMORE & SONS 


Contractors to 
H.M Government. 


118 EDMUND 
STREET 


BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLAND 


FEF. PULLAN EI 
a 
Most reliable junk dealer in the city. king ef waste HAVE YOU A MOTOR? 


paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 

















any quantity, also rags, metals. etc. Orders prompt- A gas powe: engine is an excellent motive power 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. for genera’ use. It can be applied to almost 
everything where motive power is necessary. 

2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. Ww. The London Gasolene Engine is especially de- 
ORONTO signed to meet the demand for a light, reliable 

Phene, Main 468s. bl pchncsiies power generator. It has no delicate mechanism 





to get out of order, and can be easily run by a 


ies epeeenes . hild. 
COMMON SENSE KILt> ener FOR OUR CATALOG ‘'M 12,” WHICH 


DER DESCRIBES THE MANY USES AND QUALI- 
ry + annem ROA ? TIES OF THIS WONDERFUL LITTLE 
’ Common Sense Mfg.Co. BED-BUGS& ENGINE, 


381 Queen St. West, .. \. orTns 
LONDON GAS POWER CO., Limited 


Toronto, Ont. 

LONDON CANADA 
| COCKSHUTT PLOW CO., BRANTFORD, CANADA 
| 
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THE NEW $2000,000.00 HOTE 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 
DOMINION CAPITAL. 

Accommodation 350 rooms. 


Furnished with exquisite faste and comfort. 
The Latest in hofel construction. 


Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 


Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


FW.BERGMAN, 
MANAGER-IN-CHIEF HOTELS, 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM \\ 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Cool days and nights. Excellent accommodation. 
Reasonable rates. River, Lake, Seashore, Resorts, 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Camping, Hunting. 


Write TOURIST ASSOCIATION, DEPT., C. 
St. John New Brunswick 
For Booklet and Information 

















LAUNCH 


ACCOMMODATION 


Private boathouses 
Or moorings, launch- 
and | 
row boats tor hire, 


es, dinghys 


Woodbine 


Boat-house 





Paddle YourOwnCanoe 


Mr. Sportsman, why not own a boat of your 
own? We have just the ; 
boat you need at only $190. 

It is a 16 ft. launch, thor- 

oughly equipped with 24 

h.p. engine. Anyone can 

can operate it. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Det. The Gidley Boat Co., Ltd. 


Penetang, Ont. 
The “Penetang Line” —Launches, Rowboats & Canoes 








Morley Ave, oronto 
Phone, Beach 873 
Frank Dawson, ‘Prop 

















BUILD A BOAT 
FOR YOURSELF 


There is a lot of satisfaction in 
Owning a boat which is made 
according to your own ideas of 
boat design. We will make if 
you wish, a semi-finished hull, 
a knock down frame with parts 
or a finished boat, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 

Write and tell us your ideas for 


your boat. We will be pleased 
to discuss the matter with you. 


Send for our Catalog ‘“‘ R,’’ with prices 


ROBERTSON BROS. 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Foot of Bay St. 


You can pick a Lakefield canoe without any trouble, by its smart chic 
appearance, its graceful, speedy lines and comfortable seating. 


The illustration shows one of our latest models which we name—THE 
LAKEFIELD SEMI-RACER. Note its long graceful lines and its speed 
and safety. There is no more unique canoe on any water. 


There are sixty years of good experience in each of our canoes and in all 
the sixty years we have not had one dissatisfied customer. We made the 
first board canoe and we still make the best. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND ASK ABOUT OUR MOTOR BOAT WHICH 


WE MAKE AT $200. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, Limited 


(CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY) 


LAKEFIELD 





(1850) 
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Northern Navigation Company, 
Limited| 


Lake Huron Lake Superior 
Georgian Bay 


Magnificent Steamers Magnificent Distances Magnificent Scenery 





TICKETS AND INFORMATION FROM ALL 
RAILWAY AGENTS, OR THE COMPANY AT 
SARNIA,ONT.,OR COLLINGWOOD, ONT. 


6 
ce - 











‘A Fresh Water Sea Voyage’’—Between Sarnia, Sault Ste, Marie, Port Arthur, 
Fort William and Duluth. Through Lake Huron, St. Mary’s River and Lake 


Superior. 

“That Georgian Bay Trip’’—Between Parry Sound, Collingwood, Owen 
Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island and Sarnia. Through famous North 
Channel of Georgian Bay. 

“Amongst the 30,000 Islands’’—-Between Penetang and Parry Sound. Through 
the finest scenic route in America. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEW BOAT ENGINE 


It would be a good idea to send for the 
Adams 1912 Catalog. 


All sizes, 2 to 25 h.p., jump spark, and make and break; 
one, two and three cylinders, first class machines, 
prompt shipment, no duty to pay and Adams pays the 
freight any place in Canada. You have everything 
your own way, What ts your address? 


THE ADAMS LAUNCH AND ENGINE MFG. CO., PENET ANG, ONT. 

















IMPORTANT MOTOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


On May 24th, H. W. Spencer & Co. will open a Motor Sales Branch at 
459 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 

A full line of Evinrude Motors, for both Canoes and Rowboats, will be shown, 

as well as high-grade Marine Engines, Motorcycles, Auto and Motor Boat 

Supplies. Our Ontario trade will be handled from Toronto, sales in the 

Province of Quebec from Montreal, our address being St. Nicholas Building. 

We shall be glad to have you call. Our goods will interest you. 


H. W. SPENCER & CO. 


DEPT. B, 204 ST. NICHOLAS BUILDING, MONTREAL 


























PRONE [PHONE ADELAIDE 75] [ PHONE ADELAIDE 768 | 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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| GET INTO THE CROWD 


You don’t know what you are missing if you don’t own a 
canoe. There is more pleasure in a canoe in summer-time 
than anything else. 





Why don’t you get a Peterborough and enjoy 
the summer. It is the lightest, strongest, 
most graceful and comfortable canoe 

afloat. 


Send for our Catalog and 
look over our designs 
and prices. We have a 


i cause for every choice. 
This Trade Mark is your y 
guarantee that your boat is 


a genuine ‘Peterborough 


THE PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE CO., LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH, - ONT. 
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lll +“ TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH” _ iil 


seig THE MOST DURABLE NATURAL i | 


NOUGALL WOOD FINISH MADE. | 
This specific varnish is made in three’grades. / 
‘VARNISH T.W.F. INTERIOR—For all woods, natural or colored. Hl 
, Brings out and retains all the beauties ot delicate graining— i 


| 
C0 LIMITED preserves and protects the wood longer than any other varnish. HL 
de | j , : 


eo eee all F gyre ange (except floors). | | 
J-S-‘N-DOUGALL pd . aan. e wood, making the fine graining il 
Sone anna Seem TRANSPARENT FLOOR FINISH—abso- _ || 
MONTREAL =i cf damp proof. Endures heat and cold and | | 
CANADA. : 


Associated with ‘ : ai | Dougall's 
Merny Vatesh (pean “NO GLOSS" 


eo” Be ‘| dull fintsh, 
- ae 7 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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‘Squirt A Hose On This Perfection 
The Ignition System Is Waterproof’ 


Here is My 
Newest Idea 


The Caille Perfection 
Marine Engine with an 
absolutely Water-proof 
and Trouble-proof Igni- 
tion System. 


I PERSONALLY guarantee that this 
engine will operate and continue to 
run in any leaky motor boat, flooded 




















engine pit, heavy sea, thunderstorm or 
Showery weather. I have thoroughly 
tested this Caille Perfection Engine for Sizes 2 to 30 H.P. 





: Full Rating Guaranteed. 
four hours submerged in water, as well ae eee 


as a four hour period on the block—the , {o"s'H'p. full rating guaranteed. 


horsepower developed is identical in both They are adapted to ali power boat 


uses, including yachts, cruisers, tugs, 


cases, and strictly in accordance with Sahin tanks ak Sennen.” Ge 


my full rating guarantee. TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG DE- 
SCRIBING THE PERFECTION’S 


The HELMET and IGNITER WATER-PROOF IGNITION. 


: I INVITE COMPARISON 

@ Every motor boat owner knows that water will put ~~ 
the best ordinary type of marine engine out of com- On behalf of the Caille Perfection 
mission instantly, if it reaches the batteries, the Motor Company and their product, I 
, , herewith issue a challenge to all pro- 
magneto, the timer, the coils or the spark plug. My spective marine engine buyers: Show 
ignition system insures you the genuine pleasure of me the catalogue of any manufacturer 
motor boating without trouble, interruption or delay. you happen to be in touch with, who 


1 7 ion Helmet ©2" market an engine the efficient equal 
@/ have solved the problem with the Caille Perfection H con someon enaline Su inert ae 


and Igniter. | The steel Helmet protects the spark plug, the Caille Perfection price. I am tech- 
a “raincoat” insulates the one single wire I use on the nically familiar with every type of 
entire system, and the Igniter obviates the use of marine power, butI have yet to find, 
magneto, batteries, timer and coils. I have placed eer © sates tes Gee ber 
P , . . ; w ure u 

hundreds of these Perfection engines in all parts of the Caille Perfection and its exclusive 
Canada, Europe and the United States, and Owners water-proof ignition system. 

flatter me, in unsolicited letters, that I have put the mar- A. ARTHUR CAILLE 


ine engine as far ahead as Marconi did the telegraph. Presideny 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY, 1216 Caille Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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i matters not what heating 


system you use—Steam, Hot 
Water or Warm Air, you cannot 
get that much desired gentle, 
restful and wholesome atmos- 


phere without proper humidity. 


WATER SHOULD BE EVAP- 
ORATED FREELY, and the 


YOD CHE 


“ar” FURNACE 


with its big CIRCLE WATERPAN hold- 
ing from four to six gallons, presents the 
one heating medium which does afford a 
really comfortable and healthful warmth. 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Woodstock, Ont. Western Branch: Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Satisfactory Heating 


is not a Question 
of Price 


The exercise of care in making the selection 
of a heating apparatus for your home is the 
Only price you will pay for satisfaction. There 
is no difference, worth while, between the price 


of an approved, good hot water or steam boiler, 
and the make of boiler that has not uniformly 


satisfactory services to its credit. 
**Sovereign’”’ 


Hot Water Boiler The ‘‘Sovereign’”’ Hot 
Water Boiler, widely used 
throughout Canada for 
house heating with hard 
coal, has never failed in 
its rating. It is a simple 
matter for any person in 


doubt as to the respective 





merits of the different 





makes of boilers, to ask 


a neighbor where the 





**Sovereign’’ stands for 


efficiency, coal economy 





and ease of operation. 


“The Western Jr.’’ is 


“Sovereign”? Radiators for the boiler most generally 


Hot Water, Steam or used in Canada where soft ‘*Western Jr.’’ 


Vacuum Heating coal is the available fuel. Low Pressure Steam 


‘Sovereign’? Radiators have large radiating surfaces and wide interior joints and channels. 


Absolutely leakless screw nipple connections. Every radiator tested before it leaves the factory. 


May TAYLOR-FORBES timirep 


TORONTO—1088 King Street West MONTREAL—246 Craig Street West 
VANCOUVER—1070 Homer Street ST. JOHN, N.B.—32 Dock Street 
QUEBEC—Mechanics Supply Co. WINNIPEG—Vulcan Iron Works 


Head Office and Foundries—GUELPH, CANADA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF HEATING.” 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ET us send you 
this book. It tells 
how to heat your home comfortably—-and save 
one-seventh of your Coal Bill. @ The Hecla 
steel-ribbed fire-pot makes this saving. With 
three times the radiating surface of any other 


furnace, it sends more heat to the living rooms 


and less to the chimney. @ Everyone who is building a home, everyone who has a 


worn-out furnace or one that is wasting coal, will value the suggestions and infor- 
mation contained in “ Comfort and Health ” 


Hecla Furnace 


FOR COAL AND WOOD 


Healthful heatingfis not possible with a leaky furnace. Coal Gas is not only un- 


pleasant—itfis a menace to health.{{The Hecla] will supply your whole house with 
pure warm air because‘it cannot leak gas or dust. Every 


point where a leak,{may otherwise occur is fused by our 
patent process absolutely tight. 
Time and use cannot loosen{{the 
Hecla Fused Joint. 





170 
Steel-ribbed Fire-pot 








Is 1/7 of your Coal Bill worth 
saving? Do you want more 
healthful heat ? 


Write for 
‘Comfort and Health,”’ 
a book on the sane heating of 
homes. 











































































































Address Dept. ** M.M."’ 
_ Clare Bros. & Lo., Limited, Preston, Ontario 


It is. to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Carbide Gas Plant 
Out in the Ground 
Like a Cistern 


The safest and cheapest artifi 
cial light now in use, The Plant 
costs less than half as much as 
many others. They = antomati 
cally feed carbide into water, 
but only when lights or gas 
i All the up 
to-date methods for producing 
the finest light at your own 
home cheaper than coal oil o1 
thousand 


An up-to-date illustrated 
Write for 


Cc. R. JENNE, 10 ALICE ST., 
TORONTO. 
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Don’t Lose Your Hair | : e 
Your hair requires attention. Give it a . my stove are in use. 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your oan 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition. 58s 
It removes danderoff and helps the hair Bz lectricity -~ 
to grow, aoa * 
7 Try it at the barber shop. Money re- rd a-te 
funded if no benefit. Sas catalogue free. 
copy to-day. 
C.Hughel & Co. 417 Queen St.E. Toronto — 
Bok 
+ 
: 
‘ , 
. w 
These two booklets tell you just what 
you want to know about heating your home 
—let us send you the one you want, 
One tells chiefly about warm air sys- 
tems, the other about hot water heating 
- and steam heating. 
Just write a post card and mail to-day. 
It will pay you. 
4 
PEASE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
TORONTO WINNIPEG 
a Showrooms: 32-36 Queen Street East, Toronto 36 


FURNACES 
and BOILERS 
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KF. O, B. Windsor, 
power plant that took 





top, windshield, gas 
generator, oil lamps, 


base, $950. 





Ldddddes 
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Standerd 20 H.P. Runabout, $850 


touring car around the world—4 


cylinders, 20 H.P., sliding gears, Long Stroke **32’’ Touring Car, $1000 
Bosch magneto, Equipped = with F. O. 


horn. Roadster, 110-inch wheel 
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B. Windsor, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps 
generator, oi) lamps, tools and horn, Three speeds forward 
reverse; sliding gears. 4-cylinder motor, 3%-in. bore and 5% 
in. stroke. Bosch magneto, 106-in. Wheelbase, 32x3% in. tires 
Color, Standard Hupmobile blue. } = ; , 


lamps, and and 
tools and and 





One thought dominates this organization and 
impresses itself upon every operation that 
enters into the construction of the car. 

To build for the future, and not for the sales 
of the moment—to build so scrupulously, 
so soundly and so well, that the lapse of 
years will find in the Hupmobile owner a 
deep an? abiding sense of service rendered 
and service received. 

We believe the Hupmobile to be in its 
class, the best car in the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
>, Desk F, Windsor, Ontario 
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a ey  ES This man’s duty 1s to ream out 
the main bearings of the motor. The 
three bearings are reamed out at the 
same time; perfect alignment being 
thus assured. 


From this operation, the crank 
case passes on to the skilled work- 
ers who scrape the bearings to a 
minute degree of exactness and 
marvelous smoothness, fitting the 
crankshaft with suchl nicety that 
any possibility of undue or uneven 
wear is precluded. 


Wobétr 


Please note the extra-generous 
width of the two end bearings ; and 
the {third or center crankshaft bear- 
ing—a decidedly unusual feature, in 
a motor casten bloc, unless the car 
costs about $2,500. 


The careful workmanship told 


of here is typical of every operation 
in the great Hupmobile plant 


afer z 
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A book that will help you locate 
ignition troubles and a plug that 
will help you avoid them 











THE BOOK— 


HEN something 
goes wrong in 
your engine and 
you think that the 
trouble is in the ig- 
nition system, are 
you familiar enough 
with the principles of 
ignition to locate it? 
The purpose of 
this little book is to 
give a simple and 
straightforward  ex- 
planation of the ig- 
nition system which 
will help the motorist 
trace out and remedy 
all ignition troubles. 
You'll find this a 
handy book to keep 
beside you in the car 
or garage. Write for 
your free copy to- 
day. 


SHARP 


THE PLUG— 


R. AUTOIST, how 
M many plugs are 

offered you 
backed by a _ year’s 
guarantee and giving 
you four months’ 
ree trial. Money- 
back - if - you’re-not- 
satisfied ? 

That’s that SHARP 
SPARK PLUG WAY, 
because we know the 
plug is right and 
know that when you 
once try it you will 
always use it. 

It’s a different 
plug. Many of the 
rules in our new free 
booklet, ** Automo- 
bile Ignition” do not 
apply to SHARP 
SPARK PLUGS be- 
cause they are built 
to avoid the troubles 
that you find in ordi- 
nary plugs. 


SPARK 


PLUGS 


Beside giving a com- 
plete and authorative 
description of high 
tension ignition sys- 
tems, it describes the 
SHARP SPARK 
PLUGS, a time tried 
plug of unusual con- 
struction which en- 
ables you to avoid 
many of the ordinary 
delays and = annoy- 
ances due to faulty 
ignition. 

An interesting let- 
ter from C. G. Perci- 
val, the man _ who 
used one set of 
SHARP PLUGS 
on a 41,000 mile tour 
of the American Con- 
tinent, Alaska to Ari- 
zona, California to 
New York, on Page 
8, is striking proof 
of what we claim for 
this plug. 

This book also 
gives the details of 
our four inonths’ free 
trial offer, by which 
you can give SHARP 
SPARKS a thorough 
test in your car at 
our expense. Your 
money refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 
In the first place the 


bullet-shaped nose 
soon gets heated and 
in turn heats the gas 
in the secondary 
combustion chamber. 
The heated gas pro- 
duces a larger, fat- 
ter spark that ignites 
the mixture in the 
cylinder quicker and 
gives you more pow- 
er in your engine. 
Four separate flames 
shoot out through 
the four openings in 
the plug right into 
the heart of the cyl- 
inder. Combustion 
is practically spon- 
taneous. 

In the second place 
it’s self-cleaning. The 
force of the flash 
through the four 
openings in the bul- 
let shaped nose keeps 
this plug free from 
soot, oil and carbon. 

Thirdly, earefully 
placed copper asbes- 
tos gaskets take up 
all expansion = and 
contraction in the 
plug, preventing 
breakage and insur- 
ing a compression- 
tight plug. 


CANADIAN SELLING AGENTS 








Copper- 
Covered 
Asbestos 
Gaskets 
Two more 
in interior 
of plu 














(Porcelain 
or Mica 


Insulation 


as desired 














Secondary 
Com- 
bustion 
Chamber 





Four 
Flash 
Openings, 
Self-Clean- 
ing 

















Write To-Day For This Free Copy 
“AUTOMOBILE IGNITION” 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 











TORONTO, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, COBALT, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, NELSON 


Che Sharp Spark lug Co. 3372 Broadview 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Gasoline Costs Money 
DON’T LET YOUR MONEY EVAPORATE 


The Heller-Aller Underground Storage Plant keeps your 
gasoline in absolute safety and prevents evaporation. 
Buy your gasoline in large quantities and have gaso- 
line at hand when you want it. The pump is erected 
in the garage or stable, and the tank is placed outside 
several feet below the surface. 























Send us your name and address for our illustrated 
catalog, with prices. 
have one of these catalogs. 


Every automobile owner should 


THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 






























AVOID 
LITTLE 
WORRIES 


& 
oo 
Pig 
It's the little things 


Au 
that worry. Don'tlose 


your temper over a tie that will not 
slide and only spoils your collar. 
Get an “OXFORD TIE HOLDER.” 
It costs only 25 cts. and saves dollars 
worth of time and temper. 












Ask your dealer or write direct to us 


The OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT. 


YOU CAN BE AN 
AUTO EXPERT 


We teach you the en; 
tire subject by mai 
in 5 weeks’ 
spare time, 
and assist 
you to secure 
good posi- 
tion. De- 
mand for Big 
trained men 
exceeds sup- 
ply. Simple, 
practical and 
personal in- 
struction. 
Free auto 
model to 
each student. 
Send for free 
booklet. 

Owners—We 
supply com- 






THIS JOB PAYS 
$25-$50 WEEKLY 











Tire Protectors With 
a Guarantee 


are the kind you get when you buy Wood- 
worth Treads. If we sell you a set of 
Woodworth Treads and you do not find 
them entirely satisfactory, you may re- 
turn them at any time within 30 days, and 
we will refund you the full amount paid 
us. 

By placing Woodworth Treads _ over 
your tires while the tires are still good, 
and keeping the tires well in- 
flated, you can have protection 
from tire troubles and skid- 
ding, and can reduce your tire 
expense enough to pay for the 
treads more than twice over. 
You have to pay for Wood- 
worth Treads, whether you 
have them or not? Why not 
get protection from punctures 
and skidding that goes with 

the treads? 


Send for free booklet on 
the Preservation of Tires. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, - ONT. 


petent men. 


puns, 
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The Pipeof Quality 


SPECIAL. Your enjoy- 
ment depends a great deal 
on the pipe you use and you 
— — an pettes one 
than e . . ° 
London made BRIAE 
PIPE. It is made of the 
best selected briar root by 
the most experienced work- 
men, 

SEND YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS TO 


STIN BOOKLET 
ON “THE HISTORY OF 
SMOKING” IT WILL 
TELL YOU SOME 
THINGS ABOUT PIPES 
THAT YOU N 
KNEW 
WILL HELP YOU 
YOUR CHOICE OF 
PIPE. 


THE HEYES BROS, Ltd. 
Teronto Ontarie 








Toreato Automebile Insitute, 189 Church S¢.,jTeronte 
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The Automobile for Women 





Electrically 
Started and 
Lighted 


HE advent of the Inter-State, with its marvel- 

I ously simple mechanism, its electrical self- 
starter and its self-controller has brought a 
revolution in motoring, —. 
Now the powerful and 
magnificent Inter-State 
starts and obeys the will 
of the woman driver as 
readily, as easily and as 
simply as an electric 
coupe. Without moving 
from the driver’s seat or 
shifting gears she starts 
the engine by a turn of 
the switch — regulates 
the mixture by a simple 
movement of the lever 
on the steering column, é y 4 
all yng “- a tae No labor to start the Inter-State 
and under perfect and absolute control, with no more 
trouble than turning on an electric light. The Inter- 
State electric self-starter is part of the system 
and built into it, and the motor dynamo turns the 
engine itself until it picks up under its own power. 


Electric Lights as in Your Own Home 


NE of the greatest 
features of the Inter- 
State is its electric 

light system—not a single 
light or two—but an entire 
and reliable system, front 
—side—rear, all correlated 
and so arranged that by a 
turn of theswitch, without 
leaving the driver’s seat, 
any or all of the lights may 
be turned on in all their 
brilliancy. No more gas 
tanks, no more oil filling, 
no more lamp trimming or 
adjusting. The 
system is simp- 
ly perfect. The 
front head- 
lights are pro- 
vided with a dimming feature so that driving 
in city streets may be done with a medium 
diffused light. 


Write Today for Art Catalog 


This describes fully the six 40 and 50 H. P. 
completely equipped Models which cost from 
$2,400 to $3,400. Gives complete details 
of all the equipment and features, and also 
shows the Inter-State Models 30-A and 32-B, 
40 H. P., costing $1,750 and $1,700 
respectively. 





























leper ditdnew hy tuning switch 








Controls Itself 
Pumps Its 
Own Tires 











HAT greatest nuisance of motoring—tire pump- 
ing—is totally eliminated with the Inter-State 
equipment. Any woman can attach the valve 

to the tire, turn on the . 

pump and in a few min- 
utes have tires just as 
solid and as perfectly 
filled as if done by the 
greatest tire expert in 
the world. 


The Inter-State does 
the work. You direct it. 
There is nothing to it at 
all and you are fore- 
armed forany emergency 
with the complete and 
thorough equipment of 


the Inter-State. Inter-State Tire Dantenils Work 





Motoring Now All Pleasure 


HIS great car performs all the labor itself— 

electrically self-started—electric lights and 

ignition, tire pumping and the automatic reg- 
ulation of fuel consumption. 


For the first time in the history of the auto- 
mobile, electricity plays its real part in the entire 
mechanism. The Inter-State Electric System is 
really the nerve system commanding the energy and 
motion of the powerful steel muscles that make the 
Inter-State such a masterpiece of construction. 
Every conceivable accessory and feature is built into 
or included in the Inter-State. The Inter-State is 
truly the only complete car in this country or abroad 
—and this statement is made advisedly. 





The Gate io SR a and Features a inaeeeeee 


INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. 7, Muncie, Indiana 


Canadian Distributers: Hamilton Machinery Company, Hamilton, Ont. 











When writing advertisers kindly 


mention Mac Lea in’s Magazine. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Every big town is asmall 
town—and the far-away 
friend is a near-by neigh- 
bor—to him who owns 
a Ford. Extend your 
range of action—and 
your pleasures. The Ford 
has solved the auto- 
mobile problem for the 
man who values his dol- 
lars. It’s light, right and 
economical. 


Seventy-five thousand new Ford Model T’s 
will go into service this season—a proof of 
their wonderful superiority. The price is $775 
for the roadster and $850 for the five-passenger 
touring car—complete with all equipment, 
f.o.b. Walkerville, Ontario. Catalogue from 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont., Canada. 
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JACK FROST’S MASTER 


Mc(lary’s 


_ SUNSHINE — Ae 


ACK FROST had the time of 
















his life last winter—he warred 
against all elements and froze 
them stiff. Lakes and rivers 
he turned into solids—he 
also put a razor-like edge 
on the wind—he even bit 
into steel rails making them as brittle as burned glass. 
Outside, Jack reigned supreme, but—his chilly majesty 
i Za was licked to a frazzle inside by— 


‘on ‘\*The Understudy of the Sun’ 











ta,  McClary’s ‘Sunshine’ Furnace 


Ay The ‘Sunshine’ makes the most of very little fuel—and dis- 
(| VY . tributes a much greater percentage of heat units throughout 
ia. i ».’ ‘ the house than the ordinary furnace. 
ie | , Ashes cannot bank up between the active fire and the 
| W, walls of the Fire-pot in the ‘Sunshine Furnace’—it is an 
f] 


absolute guarantee of balmy June weather in the home, 
: \ ' \ when Jack Frost’s icy garments are jingling in the Arctic 
an cold without. That's why the ‘Sunshine’ is called The 
| \\) , Ice King’s Master. . 
| The ‘Sunshine’ Furnace is an excellent investment— 7 | 
it will last a life-time with ordinary care and return A. | 
you a handsome interest on the investment every 7 x RS 
year by the actual saving it effects. i 9 7 





Now—we want you to do usa favor. Fill in the Special Infor- y~ . >» 
mation coupon and mail direct to our London office. Weare / 
anxious to prove to your satisfaction that the ‘Sunshine’ 
Furnace will make two ton of coal do the work of three ws 
—that the ‘Sunshine’ is a permanent investment. OFo° 


ASK FOR CATALOG$‘‘C.”’ 7 Sa 


ME FEED 
| McClary's - Lape geo 
SUNSHINE FURNACE, “ee Me oP 
London, Ont. Ce i a 
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| HAVERS sinc SIX4.4° 


365 Days Ahead of Competition 





























If you have any lingering doubt, a ride be- 
> SIX ~| hind the powerful silent running motor of the 
Tatiees T| Havers “Six-44” will convince you that this 
1 MOTOR | statement is strictly a statement of fact. It 

is Significant that the owner of a six-cylinder 


car is never content to go back to a four- 
cylinder machine. There are no backsliders. 
There is a fascination in riding behind the 
“Six-44” which is irresistible—a satisfaction 
PRICE $1850 which is complete. The Havers ‘“Six-44’ is the 
most sensational automobile value ever offered. 





F.0.B. PORT HURON 


athe Specifications 
Reveal the Real 
Quality. 


Motor—Six-cylinders 
in pairs, long stroke, 
unit power plant, three- 
point suspension, 44 
H. P. Carburetor— 
Stromberg double jet. 
Clutch—Miultiple disc. 
Rear Axle—F ull Float- 
ting Type. Self- 
Starter—Acetylene. 
Cooling—Thermo sy- 
phon. Wheel Base— 
122 inches. Wheels— 
34 x 4 demountable 
rims. Color—Brewster 
Green. 





t 


‘e 


Catalogue giving 
full specifications 





HAVERS “SIX-44"" 5 PASSENGER TOURING CAR on request. 


Our Factory is devoted exclusively to the building of Six-Cylinder Cars. 


HAVERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, port Huron, micu. 


Desirable Canadian territory open. Correspondence Invitea 


BOUVEUR & SON, Toronto, Ont. 


WINNIPEG GARAGE CO., Limited A. S. FRENCH AUTO CO., 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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BRANTFORD MOTOR TRUCKS 


- 





a’ © plarpeernarnee ys 


ADAMS FURNITURE | Co. LIMITED | 


— — 


Write us for 
further 
information 
and list 
of satisfied 
users. 





me ’ \ 3 
. Cie ' ns | 


The above cut shows two of the movable body trucks sold the Adams Fur- 
niture Co. of Toronto. The empty body is run off upon a warehouse truck 
and replaced by a loaded body and the truck is on the road in 15 minutes, 
thus saving about 1 hour’s time each trip. We build trucks suitable for any 
business. Two sizes, 1500 and 3000, $1350 and $2200, f.o.b. Brantford. 


BRANTFORD MOTOR TRUCK CO., LTD., Brantford, Ont. 














WHEN YOU BUILD 
BUILD WELL 


and remember whether your home is in the 
country or in the city, its roof is one of the most 
important and conspicuous features. Talk the 
matter over with your architect or the builder, and 
ask him about 











oe 9 





shingles. Study-~the) roofing question§thoroughly, 
but whatever you do learn all about these asbestos 
shingles. A roof that is entirely decay-and- 
weather-proof, and which is at the same time fire- 
proof as well as artistic in appearance, is surely Rt 
worthy of your attention. The Asbestos Mfg. Co., Limited 

Eastern Townships Bank Bidg., - Montreal 








We have an exceedingly interesting booklet Please send me 'your Booklet A of illus- 


on the subject which we will be glad to send trations and catalogue of information on the 


° se f asb Ss. 
you if you will fill in the coupon and send it to poses eee 


— ee i ee Se 
The Asbestos Mfg. Co., Limited a et Sing Oe du Ror. 
Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., - Montreal Sa : 








Factory at Lachine, P.Q. 
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Polarine Oil is sold 
in 1 and 5 gallon 
‘flat cans—just fit 
in the tool box. 
The Greases (five 
consistencies) in 
cans of convenient 
size. 
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OLARINE OIL and GREASES were 

used by Bob Burman when he made 

his world’s speed record of 141.73 miles 
per hour. 


POLARINE OIL and GREASES were 
used on the Saurer Pioneer truck through- 
out its famous Trans-continental trip, as well 
as on all the other important Ocean to Ocean 
tours last year. 


POLARINE OIL and GREASES always 
give the fullest lubrication, even under the 
hardest service conditions. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, AND 
QUEEN CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 
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One Use for|/=== ¢é 
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Window _ Rs 


a . Trompe 
| St. Cetharine St. Gest 
\ Meotresl. F. @ 


Envelope |_ — 














TATEMENTS should be mailed in the BPE WINDOW ENVELOPE, for 

S safety's sake and to save time. ( Impossible to send Brown's bill, showing special 

prices or discounts, to Smith—with the natural but embarrassing results. ( The 

B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE automatically insures that the right bill will go to the 

right man. No address required—hence no stenographic labor no delay in mailing. 
Prompt statements mean prompt settlements. 


THE B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE is made from stock to 
match regular letter head. It is not a flimsy makeshift. Send for 


samples and prices. We will see that you are supplied through 
regular dealer or direct. 


Discounts for quantities. 


BARBER-ELLIS, Limited, 62 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


























Of Interest to Accountants and 
Book-Keepers 


SECURITY LEDGER PAPER once written on with ink, it is absolutely impossible to 
make any alteration by erasure, or by use of bleaching solutions or ink eradicators, 
without showing that it has been tampered with. 
Statistics prove that during the last decade eye effections are greatly on the increase, especially 
among Book-keepers and Accountants. 
Eminent Eye Surgeons are agreed that this is probably due to the present-day color of 
Account Book Paper. 
Experiments show that a pale green shade is most restful to the eyes and this 


Security Sight Preserving Ledger 


EVERY SHEET WATER MARKED 


will be found to do away with “that tired feeling ”’ 
day by all engaged in Book-keeping. 


so commonly experienced at the end of the 


This Paper is HAND SIZED and LOFT-DRIED. Costs No More 
than any High Class Ledger Paper. SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


Business Systems Limited, Toronto 
Exclusive Canadian Agents 

















Don’t fail to mention “Mac Le an’s Magazine ‘when writing ‘advertisers. 
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—DIAGRAPH— 


(Exact size and style of characters cut on the “ Baby " Diagraph.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINE 


Cut letters 14, 7, and 1%4 inch letters. This machine saves a lot of money on addressing 
packing cases, making show cards, etc. Let us show you how it does it. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOG. 
WM. STEWART & CO., Canadian Selling Agents 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
Board of Trade Bldg. Saturday Night Bldg. 






















Those constantly handling money, papers, etc., should not be 


without the Marsh Rubber Finger Pad 


It insures against the danger 





SPECIAL OFFER | |.,.. GERM INSURANCE 


To introduce Sealbrand Carbon Paper to 



















" s aC arizing from the trans- . Mi\\ \ 
out of town users, With each order for malasion of gorena. ha. Hh 
one box of Sealbrand carbon paper any - special valne < 

) y an, ~ 
weight or color, we will include 1 ream ‘ashiers, letter 
sorters, 
of paper for carbon copies. This 
offer holds good until 15th July, Send 
1912. nd 
This carbon is made from the ree 


: mple 
finest imported stock every sheet samp =S 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


The A. S. HUSTWITT CO. MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD COMPANY 




















284 Yonge St.. TORONTO Canadian Agents - - 171 Mutual Street Toronto en 
You inject much more of your own personality into 
every business letter when you dictate to the 
instead of to a Stenographer 
You speak as if directly to the man who will receive your letter. 


There is nothing to interrupt and nothing to break the train of 
thought. As you become accustomed to dictating without any of 
the limitations imposed by the stenographer, you gain steadily in 
concentration and speed. And meanwhile your stenographer 
spends all her time at the typewriter, transcribing twice as rapidly 
as from shorthand, and with far greater ac- 

curacy. The result is a degree of efficiency 

never before attained in your office. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK ff... 


This book is of extreme interest to you because it ex- ine I pied sti 
plains how the Edison Dictating Machine will save your hy 

own time as well as the time of everybedy in your 

office, Write for it to-day. 


awe a , 
Bun. Me 213 Lakeside Ave. | 
tomas Q Edivon. Orange, N.J., U.S.A. ce "s 


' J. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre-Dame E., Montreal, Que, 
R.S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Tor- 
onto, Ort. R.S. Williams & Scns Co., Ltd., 421 Mc- 
Dermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. M, W. Waitt & Co., 
Ltd., 558 Granville St., Vancouver. B.C. 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. | 
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SPENCERIAN Q 


STEEL 
In Every Siyle By Handwriting 






























Sample card of 12 

different pens and aa ae “ 

2 good penholders 349 Broadway | a 

| sent for 10 cts. New York ay WANUFACTURERS S| ae: 











: VIGH GRADE BANK & OFFIC 
EMGUAES SCHOOL LIBRARY ¢ 
CAN YOU SOE RCIAL'FURNITURE, OPER 
RASSEMALY“CHAIRS & INTERIOR} 


MWA L WOODMFINISH: GENERALS 


expect to advance if you don't put forth an effort. 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time 
The entire cost is only $30, payable montbly. 
Shall we send you full particulars? 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
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Comfort In Every Room 


The choice of a furnace for your home is a very important 
matter. Not only do your health and comfort depend on it, 
but the question of economy is also an important one. 
The Kelsey Warm Air Generator has been chosen for over 
40,000 homes and is giving perfect satisfaction in every case. 
There is a reason for it. The Kelsey System of 
heating is both the most healthful and the 
most economical. 


Send fox our illustrated Catalog ‘‘S’’ and let us de- 
scribe to you the system of heating in the Kelsey, 
and you will readily see the advantages of install- 
ing the KelseyjWarm Air Generator in your home. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


James Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. Brockville, Ont. 
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ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


in ome operation has been me by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 







Easy end convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 


GET FULL DETAILS FROM 





The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 


It ie the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
img pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 


Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 




































AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Display your goods on an Essex Display Rack, 
will practically sell themselves. 
This rack is made in many dif- 
ferent styles to suit all pur- 
poses, and wherever they are 
used they increase your sales, 
Try one and you will be satis- 
fied with the result. 








and they 





Send for our catalog and 
let us show you the other 
styles and the uses they 
can be put to. 


JOSEPH R. WILSON 
204 STAR BUILDING 
TORONTO ONTARIO 








3 Handsome. 











=} 


“they always work.’’ 
boxes of 100 Fasteners eac 


Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 


79, 700, 000 “OQ. K? : 


SOLD the past YEAR should 
OU __of_'— their 


convince 


SUPERIORITY. 


Ta Srsor & 
ONG 33 
is or ‘ 


All stationers. Send 10c for sam 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal 2 iscoun tto the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. nois 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 


a They Add TONE to You 
Np Stetionery in the OFFICE,BANK, 


“HOOL or HOME. 


curity 


There is genuine pleasure in 
their use as wellas Perfect Se- 
Easily put on or taken 
re Ly» the thumb and finger. 

be used repeatedly and 
Made of -.. .. 3 sizes. Put upin brass 


le box of 50, assorted. 

























tings. 
able for depth. 
or detached 


any point. 


miles per hour. 





Melchior Armstrong & Dessau 








in one 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE FOREIGN DISTRIBUTERS FOR EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


The “EVINRUDE” 
Detachable Rowboat Motor 


Fits any kind of a rowboat, round or flat bottom, 
square or pointed stern. Requires no special fit- 
Adjustable for any angle of stern. 
Steers with propeller. 
in mid-stream 


Weighs 50 lbs. complete. 


Adjust- 


Attached 


minute. 


Can be carried to 
Makes a motor boat of an ordinary 
rowboat Or canoe, and will drive same over 7 
Runs through weeds. 
attachment for canoes. 


A High-Class Outfit. 
Sold Wherever Boats Are Used. 


Special 


Fully Guaranteed. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. Write for Circulars and Export Prices. 
Agents for Ontario and Quebec—H. W. Spencer & Co., St, Nicholas Bldg., Montreal. 


Dept. 26—116 Broad Street 
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IS YOUR STABLE SANITARY? 


Your horses cannot do their best if they are 
not properly cared for. Give them sanitary 
conditions and comfortable stabling and you 
will get the benefit. 

The illustration shows the stables of Sir H. M. 
Pellatt in which Tisdale Iron Stable Fittings 
were used throughout. Our fittings have been 
proved to be the best and most economical in 
America. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
“HH” AND LET US SHOW YOU SOME FIT- 
TINGS FOR STABLES. 


The Tisdale lron Stable Fittings Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


19 Temperance Street, 








ATTRACT THE PUBLIC EYE a= 


OUR sign should be attractive by night time as well as by day. 

More attractive at night in fact. Hundreds of people too busy 

| in the day time to notice _a sign will see your sign at night if 

it is attractively illuminated and one that is not easily torgotten. 

' We can make you such a sign which will greatly increase your 
profits at a comparatively small expense. 

















Telephone us or write us a line or two describing the nature ot 
| your business and let us give you an estimate. IT 
or, 
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DEATH AND WATSON LIMITED Tor 


ONTO 














riterpress 
With 
Ad@essing Attachment 











Do You Write 
Form Letters? 


Most often the destination of form letters is the waste 
basket. 

What is the use of wasting time, stationery and post- 
age on such form letters? 

Use the Writerpress. It prints letters so that you can- 
not distinguish them from letters which have bten 
written by your best stenographer, and it prints five 
thousand letters with addresses in one day. Each let- 
ter is a personal note to the one it is addressed to. 
Don’t throw your stationery into other men’s waste 
baskets any more. Get the Writerpress. 


Send for samples and prices. They will quickly con- 
vince you of the necessity of a Writerpress. 


The Canadian Writerpress Co. Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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YOU PAY ONLY ONCE 
FOR THIS STOOL 


How often do you have to buy stools for your factory 
Let us show you one that never wears out. 

This stoo] is made of angle steel, the strongest material 
tor the purpose, and the seats are nicely finished n 
polished hardwood, 

One of our many customers writes:—‘‘The two stools 
you supplied us with last July have given excellent 
satisfaction and we will replace all our wooden stools 
with your goods as 
our requirements 
demand, In the 
meantime enter our 
order for two dozen 


18 inch, 













Write to us 
for catalog 
containing 
details, 
illustrations 
and prices. 











CANADA WIRE & 
IRON GOODS COMPANY 


Hamilton - ° . - Ontario 









MAKE YOUR PARCELS 
ADVERTISE YOU 





You can make each .parcel that goes out of your 
store advertise you, The advertisement will go ito 
many houses where you could not otherwise get them 
and identify your name with quality and satisfacti: n 
that the purchaser gets from your goods. 

The Automatic Printing Device prints the adver- 
tisement on the wrapper by the action of unrolling the 
paper. Noextra work. No trouble. 


Write for our Leaflet which describes the 
details and advantages of this valuable 
device and gives you prices. 


UTILITIES LIMITED 
73 BANK OF OTTAWA BLDG., - MONTREAL 
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When Travelling, 








Dominion Express Company 
Travellers Cheques 


— your cash in this form and protect 

yourself against loss and embarrass- 
ment. ‘bey are self-identifying and are 
issued in convenient denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $200. 


FIFTY 


viz: 5oc. per$100. See us about it. 














DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY 


TORONTO OFFICES: 48 YONGE STREET 


Pay Your Expenses” 





with 





way, Steamship, sleeping car companies and 
banks throughout the world. No risk of loss, 
no bother exchanging currency. 


CENTS 


insures you against the loss of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


[F you lose the cheque it is only necessary to advise us. We do the worrying while you 
continue on your trip rejoicing. The security alone is worth more than the small cost, 


CCEPTED in payment of accounts, etc., 
by all first-class hotels, express, rail- 





men — 





1330 QUEEN STREET W. 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Water Supply System for 
Country Homes 


We can supply everything needed—Power-plant, Tanks, Steel Towers. 
Pumps, Piping—Whatever meets your requirements most economically, 
Where a large quantity of water is not required the simplest and lowest 


cost system is provided with our TORONTO PNEUMATIC 
PRESSURE TANKS 


Operated by hydraulic rams, by 
hand or windmill or gasoline engine 
power. Guaranteed absolutely air- 
tight. Write for explanatory 
literature, sent FREE. 


Ontario Wind Engine & 


t 








( AS She oe Pump Co., Limited 
ate TORONTO 
Winnipeg Calgary 




























Put DENNIS Ornamental 
Stairs In Your Building! 


If you are about to build a new fire-proof 
building or intend to remodel an old structure, 
give us the opportunity to submit designs for 
the ornamental stairways. 

Dennis Iron Stairs are noted for their hand- 





some appearance. They are found in many of 
the most modern bank, office and mechanical 
buildings erected in Canada during the last few 





years. 








GET IN TOUCH 


with us and secure particulars about the cost of 


installing one or more sets of Dennis Iron & 

Stairs in your building. You can have any TENNIS “crew 
i rou desire from the most simple to the UMiTED 

design you desire I London Canada 

most elaborate and ornate. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Is the Grain growing Province of Canada. 
MOOSE JAW 


Is the Distributing Point of Saskatchewan. 


Situated in the heart of the wheat grow- 
ing area, and enjoying the benefits of 
Distributing Facilities which are unex- 
celled. 

MOOSE JAW has been chosen as the loca- 
tion for some of the largest industries 
and distributing houses in Western Cana- 
da and will, within six months, have a 
Pay-roll of $1,000,000.00 per month. 

IF YOU have Commercial or other interests 
in Western Canada, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to learn more about MOOSE JAW, 
the Industrial City of Saskatchewan, and 
the most rapidly growing Commercial 
Centre of the Prairie Provinces. 


For Special Keports and Literature, 
WRITE TO-DAY to 


H. G. Coleman, Secretary Board of Trade, Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Kindly state where you saw this advertisement. 








COMFORT MEANS MORE 
WORK 


You cannot do 
so much work 
Or as good 
work if you 
are not com- 
fortably situa- 
ted in your of- 
fice. 

This chair, 
which is made 
of quartered 
oak in golden 
finish, and up- 
holstered in 
good leather, 
is one of the 
most comfort- 
able and sub- 
stantial office 
chairs made. 


Ask your dealer to show you our “Office 
Tilter 106’ or write to us for our folder 
illustrating and describing our differ t 
Office Stools and Chairs. 


THE BALL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 


HANOVER - - ONTARIO 
































HEADQUARTERS FOR ACCOUNT BOOKS 


“GET THE BEST” 





BROWN BROS’. business was established in Toronto in 1846 in the STATIONERY 
and MANUFACTURE of ACCOUNT BOOKS and has greatly expanded, which now 
stands unparalled. They still manufacture: 


ACCOUNT and BANK BOOKS of every description. 

LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, DAY BOOKS and BOOKS of all kinds. 
LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS, BINDERS, SHEETS, ETC, 

FINE LEATHER MEMORANDUM, PRICE AND ADDRESS BOOKS. 

This line has wonderfully developed and is now without a rival. 
LEATHER GOODS—Bankers’ Cases, Wallets, Hand Bags, Portfolios. 


BROWN BROS. . Limited, poset St 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The Greatest Wheat District in Alberta 
and Perhaps in the World 


CARMANGAY 


Carmangay is the only outlet and shipping station for these vast Wheat 
Fields, as it is on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 











The Eastern man very seldom has a chance to buy inside property in the 
West. Our property in Carmangay is in the heart of the town, and only three 
blocks from the C.P.R. Station. It is not a subdivision. 


All the wheat raised in a vast district comes to Carmangay for shipment. 
This alone means that Carmangay is destined to be a big town, and the value 
of these lots should double or treble in a short time. Invest now, for over 
two hundred lots were sold during May. For further information, 





The Western Canada COUPON IN MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Real Estate Co. nin 


502 Temple Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada 






























LET US HELP YOU 


We have had a wide and varied experience in keeping accounts which will simplify the 
work in your office and save much time and worry, which means money to every merchant. 
Let us show you the McCaskey System. It eliminates the necessity of posting, copying 
figures from book to book and many other time-consuming processes. The number of 
heavy books to handle is reduced to a minimum, and you can get through three times as 
much work in a day. 

More than seventy-five thousand merchants have examined the McCaskey System, and 
are using it to-day. They are highly pleased with it, and would 
not go back to their old methods under any consideration. 

If they find it of such value in their business how can you afford 
to pass it without inquiring into the merits of it? Let us ex- 
plain it to you. 


Write for our illustrated catalog, then judge for yourself whether 
or not you can afford to do without the McCaskey System. 





Dominion Register Co. 


LIMITED 
92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Ontario 


519-521 Corn and Produce Exchange, Manchester, England 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 


GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS 


Your customers will be more likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- 
vice. We guarantee this. 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES. 


hy A) sl oy Tle a re) To) te) 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: [18 HOLBORN - LONDON £.C. ENGLAND 





For Basement Lighting 


It would ordinarily seem an impossibility to hight the basement as brightly 
as the rest of the store with daylight. This, however, has been done and 
will still continue to be worked out in the most difficult cases by using 
Luxfer Sidewalk Prisms. Instead of using ordinary metal grating or blank 
glass, the Luxfer System is installed, with the result that the daylight, in- 
stead of being allowed to pass down naturally, is shot at any desired angle 
back into the basement, lighting it brightly. 

This means a considerable saving in lighting expense and also gives better 
and more even illumination than artificial light gives. 

The Luxfer Sidewalk Prisms are set in indestructible metal frames which 
do not show when in use. Nothing but glass and the cement are seen, but 
the strength is there just the same. It will stand a test of 400 pounds to 
the square foot. 





WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES. 





LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 
100 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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WAINWRIGHT 


This is one of the smartest and fastest growing towns 
in the West. It is a divisional point on the G.T.P. and 
the largest but one shipping point for cattle in Alberta. 
It has already four wholesale houses. The Govern- 
ment has spent over one million dollars on the greatest 
Buffalo Park in the world, which adjoins Wainwright. 





Send for our Booklet and Plan of Lots in the Sub- 
division of East Wainwright. Our Terms Are Easy 
and Titles are made direct from the Government 
to you. Remember, this is the last great West, 
and now is your opportunity. 


MONTREAL & WESTERN LAND CO. 


518 Transportation Building, MONTREAL 
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CARE IN YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE 


It hurts your business to send out untidy letters. Poor quality 
writing materials are mostly the cause. 

ret Peerless material and gain confidence in your approach of 
other business people. 

Our ‘‘Peerless’’ Typewriter Ribbon is well known to those who 
use the best. It is treated by a special process, which makes it 
remarkably brilliant and absolutely permanent. Lasts longer than 
any other. A written guarantee with each. 


‘*Peerless’ Carbon Paper is well named and gives greatest satis 
-PEBREESS faction for general office work. 
CARBON PAPER 













‘*Klear Kopy’’ Carbon Paper is a specially prepared carbon paper 
for particular people. It will not smudge, and makes clear copies 
that exactly imitate the original. 

Send for our sample package ‘‘K’’ and test it for yourself. 


The PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
176-178 RICHMOND ST. W.., TORONTO 


AGENTS—Walter Hall, Sydney, C.B.; Quebec, O. H. Manning & Co., Montreal, P.Q.; 
J. R. C. Dobbs, Kingston, Ont.; Federal Typewriter Co., Ottawa, Ont.; A. A. Lang 
ford, London, Ont.; Willson Stationery Co., Winnipeg, Man.; Young & Kennedy, 
Calgary, Alta.; Webster, Hanna & Co., Vancouver, B.C.; Toronto, Clarke Canadian Co, 







Pets $250 pr on 
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The Fox Typewriter is maki “New Friends Every 
Day” because itis the ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
and can always be depended on for faithful service under all circumstances. 


No other typewriter built—regardless of any claims made—is the equal 
of the new Fox Visible Typewriter, either in the material used nor in work- 
manship nor in the number and convenience of its special features. There 
are many good typewriters being built and sold, but we claim for the new 
Fox Visible Typewriter that itis better than the best of these, and 
that its automatic features combined can not be found in any other 
typewriter. 


It has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, Two Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement, both 
Oscillating and Reversing, and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, Card 
Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. Its 
Speed Is fast enough for the speediest operator or slow enough for the beginner. It Is extremely 
Durable and almost Nolseless. 


CUT OUT—SIGN—AND RETURN all Bz=zme. Be-| 


7 

















Simply sign your name to the coupon below and give us your address Aye 
—a catalog willthen be mailed you. From the catalog select the equlip- : aa. 
ment wanted—style of type, width of carriage, color of ribbon, etc.—and 
a Fox Visible Typewriter will be sent you at once, express charges 
prepaid, on ten days’ freetrial. After trial you can make a small cash 
payment and pay the balance monthly. Simple and easy, isn t?—safe too. 





Date 19 











FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
5610-5810, October Front Si., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DEAR SIRS: Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me 
prices and terms on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. 


en 
I asied cnteltcceianaatianibiaestie ae Sep. eee ee 
BUSINESS 
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HAT is when your time recording system proves 
How does your system prove itself? DMM ’ 
computations with a Wood Time Recorder or do you still use 
the old methods and worry and struggle with hopeless proposi- 
tions on the night of the last day of the week. 
There is no advantage whatever in using the old methods. 
They cause you a great deal of worry, loss of time, general dis- 
satisfaction and in the end loss of money. The W. A. Wood 
Time Recording system simplifies time keeping and saves your 
money. Let us show you how. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue “G.” You will 
then see the uselessness of keeping time by any 
. other than the W. A. Wood Time Recording System. 
W. A. WOOD 
HEAD OFFICE AND SALEROOMS 
19 BLEURY STREET MONTREAL, P.Q. 
BRANCH OFFICE: FACTORY: 
65-57 VICTORIA STREET 40 ST. GEORGE STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, P.Q. 
7 
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The busy man or woman of 
to-day who wants a// the real 
news without any frills, 1s 
finding out that ““The News” 
‘Toronto, 1s absolutely reliable 
and zealous to perfect its read- 
ers from the evils of mislead- 
ing rumours or exaggerated 
statements of facts. 








A live, complete news-gathering service 
that reaches to the far corners of the uni- 
verse, and adequate facilities for covering 
local events fully without the loss of a 
minute, provide matenal for producing the 
kind of paper that suits the people. 


Real news of sports, finance, society, politics, are given each 
night—featured where they are found easily without loss of time. 


By mail One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year anywhere in 
Canada outside of Toronto. 
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THE TOWN TO STICK TO 


Is what people say who have studied the situation of 


ATHABASCA LANDING 














II people who have not yet woke up to the wonderful opportunities 
in and around ATHABASCA LANDING will benefit by writing to 
us for interesting diagram. 

ATHABASCA LANDING is destined to be a city of great importance 
because it is the gateway to the great North Country. Many writers have 
told enthusiastically of the immense natural resources of this Inland Em- 
pire; The following item from the Edmonton Daily Bulletin of October 12th 
will be of interest as expressing the opinion of a well-known English expert 
Hon. F. E. Grosvenor, of London, England: 

He said in part:—‘‘Glowing as are the reports of those who have re- 
cently visited the North Country they convey no impression of the reality. 
It is no exaggeration to say it beggars description. There is room fora 
population that will be numbered in millions and there are resources that 
will support that population. When people awake to a knowledge of its 
resources and the stream of population pours into its vast spaces the de- 
velopment will surprise even the most sanguine of its citizens.’’ 

Thousands are pouring into the Peace River Country. The possibilities 
of the Peace River Country are the possibilities of ATHABASCA LAND- 
ING; and the development of the Peace River Country means a correspond- 
ing growth for ATHABASCA LANDING. 

The following are a few of the resources of the surrounding country: 
é coal, oil, asphalt, natural gas, iron ore, lumber, and many other products in 
unlimited quantities. 

We hold the key to investments at the LANDING. Our, holdings are 
recognized to be the best, for further information mail this coupon. 








Northwest Empire Land Co., Limited 
303-304 Stair Building, Toronto 


Gentlemen: I am interested in ATHABASCA LANDING and the Northwest. 
Please send me free booklet. 


Name. ........cccccccccccccccscccsccccccoss sss sseeseressesssesesssee i sesesseses 
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| Northwest Empire Land Co., Limited 
303-304 Stair Bldg., Toronto 


Also, 1-10 Cadogan Blk., Calgary; 445 Main St., Winnipeg; 
112-5th St. S., Lethbridge and 6-36 James St. S., Hamilton, Ont. 
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| 
Where is Yorkton? | » /be Kalamazop 
Cre iS VOFKTON! | 
| a 
La@se Leaf Binder 
A natural question when has Sreat 
you consider that the East expansion 
is just now waking up to - meus ls 
the realiza- iti = 
- \* x | 
tion that it h. 
Tie 
has a young it 
sister grow- Wi 
ing up in | 
Western 
Canada. ij 
, : © A h 
Where and what is Yorkton? ° note the big stretc 
Here you have it in a nutshell. 
egg is become, not only Expansion is an important feature in 
one of, if not the equal of either ° 
the most of the first two a Loose Leaf Ledger. One binder 
thriving town in mentioned in size R ‘ i 
Western Canada, and population and 1S said to be superior to another in J 
with a — area, ae also s h : ; 
of over 3,500 c mercial import- 
an saaneumant "ae ney Yorkton is in that it has greater expansion. 
$2,500,000.00, uote — = -_ _ 
in itself is a proo the best stock-rais- ° . 
of its prosperity. ing "and farming The os Kalamazoo : binder, however, 
Yorkton is the dis- countries in the Pee : i 
tributing centre for West, with the best is na class by itself. Its expansion 
Eastern Saskatche- Segre a 4 7 , ‘ ; 
wan, being 180 lities possible, be- : 
miles scnthonat of ing situated on St 1S practically unlimited, and It Is the 
Sas toon, 159 C.P.R. main ine ° . 
miles northeast of between " Wianipes | only binder that will hold ane sheet 
Regina, and 250 and Edmonton, also ° 
miles northwest of on the branch line or five inches of sheets and hold every 
Winnipeg. It is of the Grand Trunk 
completely outside Pacific, which is one as firmly as in a bound book. 
the magnetism of now extending 
these large centres —— to the 
‘ io > ; > ve e 
ee «ae Other binders have to be filled to 
icine ehh ent wine anateinn a certain thickness in order to be 
opportunity to both settlers and || workable. The “Kalamazoo” holds 
business men. Every dollar in- || just as few or as many sheets as one 


vested in Yorkton will reap big requires, whether fifty sheets or one 
returns. || thousand. = t : 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“YORKTON THE COMMERCIAL 
CENTRE.” 


| 
| 

| WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W’’ 
| IT WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


G. H. BRADBROOK, | a 
Secretary Board of Trade, Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


| Loose Leaf & Account- = King 6 
VORKTON, SASK. 1) PA) Book Makers 2 Spadina 
| = Toronto 

| SE =i 
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The Man with a Million and the Man with a Hundred 
Can Make Money in 


RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 














A live 
Railroad, 
Wheat- 
growing, 
Ranching, 
Milling 
and 
Mining 
Centre. 






















investment in land and foundry and cement industries. There must 
be something extremely inviting in Red Deer to attract this capital 
from over the sea. There is. Opportunities are so pronounced that a man 
with one hundred dollars or more can invest in land that simply cannot 
fail to increase in value. The investment we recommend is in choice build 
ing lots in a property from which we have sold a section for the site of a 
young Ladies’ College, now being completed. The building of this costly 
educational institution is a hint to you regarding the direction in which Red 
Deer is growing. ‘The price of a lotin this property overlooking the college 
and town is low and the terms are easy. 


Bence capitalists have just picked out Red Deer for a million dollar 



















Write or call for complete information at your 
earliest convenience for lots are selling rapidly. 




















A RED ee RED DEER aureus 


E would be pleased to send 

V V you free a beautiful souvenir 30 Vi ° 8 

booklet of Red Deer, contain- t t R NT 
ing pictures of the Young Ladies’ 1C orla ) 


College and many other public 
buildings and beautiful view. The 


story in the booklet is both interest- RED DEER a - ALBERTA 


ing and profitable. 
Send for this Booklet to-day. 
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$7 —The Cost of a 
Freight Elevator Is Only a Fraction 


of Its Value 


You.can buy a complete Otis-Fensom freight ele- 
vator for as little as $70. 


Your present system of shipping and handling 
goods probably costs you several times as much in 
a month as the right kind of elevator equipment. 


Where goods have to be taken up stairs or down, an Otis- 
Fensom freight elevator is as necessary as a typewriter ora 
telephone. 


Send for your copy of 


‘“‘Freight Elevators and Their Uses” 


It tells about the many ways in which a freight elevator saves 
time, money, labor and inconvenience— 
and interesting light on business efficiency. 


OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR CO., Limited 
Traders Bank Bldg. Toronto 
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WHO PAYS 
FOR LOST TIME? 


You know who pays for the 
time lost by employees com- 
ing late. But do you realize 
how much you lose every 
week by that method. 


Or 
4 
it 


vy 


yy" 


You cannot find out by the 
old methods of time keeping. 
The only way to know is by 
the use of the 


International Time Recording System 









It shows just exactly how much time each employee 
works and the record is indisputable as the employee 
makes it himself. There can be no error. 















The International Time Recorder protects your interests. 


Whatever your line of business there is an International 
System to suit it. Wehaveastafi of experts who are con- 
stantly working out systems adaptable to every business. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘1.”" It con- 
tains valuable infor- 
mation for you. 





International Time 
Recording Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, - ONTARIO 


30 Zuerbes Ave., Outremont, Que. 
518 Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 
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Investigate the Claims of the 
Simplex Adding Machine 


It saves time. Time is money. 

It saves Brain Fag, Brain Fag leads to inefficiency. 

It saves mistakes. Inaccuracy is fatal. 

It saves money. Because it does the work of more costly 
machines. 


i Ask f booklet, 
Price, $20 Of: Sager lenin, 


SIMPLEX DEVICES, LIMITED 


Manutacturers 
220 KING ST. WEST TORONTO 




















A SIMPLEX DEVICES Lip 
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“Get Your 
Money In” 


If 
this 
Register will 

Double Your Collections 


—then you actually need it in your business. If the BARR Register will abolish 
the clumsy daybook and ledger system of book-keeping with all its mistakes, 
its losses and worries, then again you need it in your business. If the Barr 
Register will do away with the old monthly and semi-monthly rendering of 
Statements, once more you need it in your business, 

The Barr Account Register will do all this as it has proved in actual practice. 
One merchant has reported that he has in this way reduced his outstanding 
accounts from $3000 to $500 and he is doing a bigger business than before. 

Is not such a system as this worthy of investigation? If the Barr Register will 
save you hundred of dollars in the course of 
its lifetime, don’t you want to find out more 
about it? Use the coupon NOW. | Barr Registers, Limited 


Trenton, Ontario 


We would like to know more about the money 


my * * | 
arr e isters imite saving power of the Barr Account Register. 
¥ | Kindly send full particulars, prices, terms, etc. 


Trenton, Ontario ON os anil cSucep onvieiensadiaataa 
Ms 
Erect sbhecseoeeseewondensea PU 6 6eesereenbans 
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‘The Underwood* 


result 
of concentrated effort to achieve the 
ideal. It embodies in owe machine 
all that is of value in a typewriter. 


A wonderfully efficient organization the highest inventive 
genius, a capital of fourteen million dollars, are all constantly 
focussed on this single objective the production of one per- 
fect writing machine. 


The Franklin Institute in award- 


ing to the 
Underwood the Elliott-Cresson Medal for ‘‘ingenuity, 
skill, and perfection of workmanship’’ say in their report, 
‘“We tind in Underwoods having five years’ usage, 
no detrimental wear. 


The Underwood 1s sold at 
the price which should be paid 


tor a machine of its quality. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


Everywhere in Canada 
Head Office, Toronto 
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| YOU BUY 
TIME 


With every Light Touch 
Monarch Typewriter, be- 
cause the typist can write 
faster, better and longer with 
that machine. 

















The Monarch typebar goes 
to the printing point and returns 
quicker and easier than any type- 
bar on any other writing machine 


in the world. Taat’s one reason | THREE OCLOCK 
why the | FATIGUE 


Light Touch Ss itinbaaiaad 
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is the Typewriter of Efficiency. 























For the other reasons— 


Ask for Il.ustrated Catalogue. 





Send for Monarch Literature. LALLA 
Learn the many reasons for : 
Monarch superiority. A post 
card will place full information 
in your hands immediately, and 
the address of nearest office. 
| Write now. 













THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ltd., 
46 Adelaide Street West, - Toronto 


Branches: Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
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: cannot be made too 
Ledger Binders strongly or of too 
good material because they must outwear bound Led- 
gers, being in their nature perpetual. The Copeland- 
Chatterson Current Ledger Binder fills these demands 
and besides has unique features which place it in a 
catalog of excellence entirely apart from any other. 


too, are 
Our Ledger Leaves, ‘°°: ,°*° 
specially manufactured ledger paper and take with 
them our guarantee that the material is exclusive in 
quality and finish. 


Write Department ‘‘L’’ at our Home Office, Yonge and 
Richmond Streets, Toronto, for further particulars 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Ltd. 


Offices: 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
London, Eng. 


Factories: 
Brampton, Ont. 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. 


Toronto 
(Home Office) 
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Here is a newer, better 
packing plan 


H & D Corrugated 
Fibre Board Boxes 


are responsible. First, they enable you to pack quicker, cheaper, and better 
than ordinary wooden boxes. Though much lighter they are much stronger 
than wood. For reasonable sized articles they are infinitely superior to any 
other packing case; there’s a case for any such article. Will carry millinery 
or flowers as safely as china,—cut glass and cereals as well as canned goods or 
shoes. | 

H & D boxes dirt-proof, damage-proof and damp-proof your shipments or 
deliveries. Goods packed in H & D boxes can’t be tampered with. Second, 
they require 90 per cent. less storage space than wooden boxes—save 5 per cent. 
in packing time. Third, H & D boxes save you money. Their light weight 
means lower delivery charges—their resilient strength prevents claims for 
damage. On top of all this H & D boxes are actually cheaper than wood. 


Manufacturers, Retailers, Wholesalers 


This packing plan will save you money; prevent 
much trouble; and gain for you considerable pres- 
tige and good will. You profit in proportion to the HOW TO PACKIT 
promptness with which you act. Investigation will rs 
bring you more than a reiteration of these claims. 
If you will tell us in your letter what you pack or 
ship—how big it is—and the number you pack in a 
case—we will study the adaptation of H & D boxes 
to your problem and send you fre€—a shipping case 
that is ideally suited to your needs. In addition, your 
wee request for information will bring you ‘‘HOW TO 

PACK IT’’—a valuable book containing many facts 
that any manufacturer, retailer or wholesaler ought 
to know. Write—TO-DAY. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto Canada 
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MacLEAN’s 


Note the illustration—it shows one of the 
Burroughs ‘“‘Class 300’? line—visible writ- 
ing, visible adding and visible printing, all 
at the same distance from the eye. 


Note that a// the printing—not part of it 
only—is visible all the time, in easy reading 
range. ‘The paper carriage is but three inches 
back of the keyboard. 

The adding is visible, in plain view direct- 
ly under the eye. ‘The item to be printed is 
visible and easily readable defore it is printed. 

The paper carriage on these machines 
(3 1-2, 12 1-2 or 20 inch, as desired) were 
designed to speed up the work of putting in 
and taking out the paper. 


BU RROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 

CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
Toronto Branch: 146 BAY ST., Toronto, Ont. 
392 ST. JAMES ST., Montreal, Que. 
Come and have a gui time--and while 
Burroughs adding machines are built in the world’s model adding machine factory. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS: 


76 Cannon St., London, E.C., England. \fontreal Branch: 


Detroit invites you to Cadillaqua, her birthday party, July 22 to 27. 
here come and see how 


MAGA 





The extremely low keyboard is another 
big advantage on these machines, making 
them very convenient for use on either a 
high or low desk. 


The Burroughs ‘‘Class 300’’ line was 
designed by our own inventors, and is built 
in the Burroughs factory, the biggest, most 
efficient and most complete adding machine 


factory in the world. 
All Burroughs machines are backed by a real 
guarantee of continuous service—the kind that brings 
service to you—no matter where you are located. 
This insures you against inconvenience and loss 
from accidental disablement of your machine, 
though the Burroughs is the best 
built, longest lived Adding 
Machine in the world. 
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How 130,000 ‘saa 
. Cut Their Costs|\ 


It has taken 20 years’ experience investigating thou- 
sands of businesses in hundreds of lines, involving 
millions of dollars to make these books. 


& One is now a text book in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In fact, al/ are text books—in 130,000 progressive 
. business offices. 


These books don’t talk glittering generalities, but in 
simple, easy-to-understand language, get right into the 
heart of your individual problems, and help answer the 

: . ” . 
question ‘‘How can I do business at less cost?” For 
instance, they show how, with a 


Se ee eee 


B u r r O u g h S oo Adding Machine Co., 


. e 232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan | 
‘ B O O k k e Se p 1 nN g M a Cc h 1 n e | Gentlemen:—Please send Special Ser i 
; . vice Literature applying to the 
i a storekeeper can get in a few minutes the sales and } | 
expense figures by clerks and by departments. You can | 
° cP Me ues lh i ls ie eenesbebaibadbebneniansekeniabandedemein siness 
show up your business so you see just where you are ee | 
strong and where weak, and, therefore, how to build your | | 
profits. Select the book that fits your business, jot it My Namen.....ssssecsssessrssseresseesserecsssonsnn 
down on the coupon and mail it today. If you will i 
e mention any special difficulties, we will try to help you i De, sccinntitndbicabeadinvaradéstabetie | 
solve them—without cost or obligation. 
Read the coupon carefully. | IE III i ih :censactussinueabinelctabelaciactdade | 
. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, | 
4 232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan. ili 
CANADIAN Toronto Branch: 146 BAY ST., Toronto, Ont. | : See ee een are mee 
ADDRESSES Montreal Branch: 392 ST. JAMES ST., Montreal, Que. ; 
Makers of adding anc listing m:chines listing and non-listing calculating machines— Unless this coupon is filled out, it will 
86 different models in 992 comcinations of features—$150 to $950, easy payments if desired be necessary to enclose 50 cents for each 


book desired. 
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Elliott-Fisher— 
The Bookkeeping Machine 


Posts to a loose leaf: 
ledger without re- 
moving the sheets 
from the binder. 


The ledger is the com- 
mon post binder of stand- 
ard sizeand gaugethatcan , 
be purchased anywhere. 

The Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine does all the writing 
that the bookkeeper has 
heretofore done with the 
pen, and at the same op- 
eration does all the add- 
ing that the bookkeeper 
has heretofore had to do 
mentally or with machine 7% j .: 
at separate operations. ‘ a \ > \ — Saves time by doing at 
ia i 

ookkeeper has today, is ” Pee , 
to simply operate the ma- ' 
chine in posting. The ma- 
chine automatically does 
all the rest of the work 
as it goes along. 

There are no mistakes to hunt for at the end of the month. A proven 
(trial) balance is always waiting whenever wanted. 

All accounts are always totaled—accurately totaled to date-- both debits 
and credits. 

Anyone can refer to any account at any time and know how it stands 
without making a single addition. 

Think of these results, with all the records in nice clear machine print, 
as easy to read as a good typewritten letter, and all done at twice the 
speed of the old fashioned way by pen. 

You should have full information about The Bookkeeping Machine. 


Send Your Name and Address Now. 


Elliott-Fisher, Limited 


76 Cedar Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 


513 Power Building, 129 Bay Street, 415 Ashdown Block 
Montreal. Toronte. Winnipeg. 



































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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TRADE 


Lia MARK iTe| 
For tnishing floors in the most durable manner possible 
Its quality has made it the best-known and most wick 
ly used of all varnishes, The titute. 


wooD _ 
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FINISH 


For the finest rubbed ’ 


finnish ‘ 
oiwork, It has f ‘ been t ' 
to which all oth Varnish mak , , 
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ELASTIC OUTSIDE 
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soap and wate 


th 
or front doors ar other surfaces expos to 
the weather, Dries dust free in a short time and pos 
es great durability unc the most trying weathes 


conditi ms, 
SPAR 


VARNISH 


For yachts, boats, can ; and other marine wu 
either inside or outside, It is impossible to produes 
a more lasting varnish to withstand the trying 
litions of marine u , 


Here’s Your Guide to 


All Good Varnishing ! 


First—Berry Brothers’ label on 
the can. 


Second—O ne of the above five 
names at the top of the label. 

These five satisfy all the needs of 
the average user who 


goes tohisdealer or his 
painter for varnish, 


And there is no way 


ERRY 


ROTHERS’ 


afford to spend the little time it takes 
to see personally to its selection and 
use. 


Tear out thts page and file it away 
for your guidance the next time 
you have varnishing to 
be done. It will help 
you get full satisfaction 

whether you _ have 


to get greater satisfac- VARNISHES ee Any floor to be 


tion— 


There’s no way to be more certain 
of the durability, economy and hand- 
some appearance of the varnished 
surface—than by specifying the Berry 
Brothers’ Label, and seeing, person- 
ally, that itis ‘fon the job.” 


Youcan always afford to use the 
best varnish. And you can always 





orevery room 
in a new house. 
Better still, send for our free book: ‘‘ Choosing 


Your Varnish Maker'’—of interest to all present and 
prospective users of varnish. 


Any dealer or painter can supply you with Berry 
Brothers’ celebrated varnishes. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Established 1858 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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His brain can’t stand the strain 
—it’s built to remember facts— 
not figures. 

The human mind 
pletely accurate. 
The National Cash Register thinks 
with a brain of steel. 


is never com- 


“Get a 
Recerpt’’ 
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It keeps track of every detail of 
every sale stops leaks and 
checks losses. 

A store or office using a National 
Cash Register is run on a system— 
it'sboundtoyield profittoitsowner. 
Over One Million have been sold. 


“Get a 
Recerpt”’ 








The National Cash Register Company 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 
J. C. Laird, Manager in Canada, 285 Yonge Street, Toronto 

















